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W^oitatu, 



" Bias, by importing its own foregone conclusions into the "Word 
of Scripture, and by refusing to see, or to acknowledge, what makes 
against its own prejudices, has proved the greatest known hindrance 
to all fair interpretation, and has tended, more than anything else 
in the world, to check the free course of Divine truth." 

Bishop Ellioott. 

" Why refuse homage to just that part of the Divine wisdom to 
which our own depravity cares not to consent ?" 

Db. Stextdel. 

"Even now, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, we may bo 
involved in some tremendous error, of which the Christianity of the 
future will make us ashamed." 

ViNET. 

'' Each age of the Church has, as it were, turned over a new leaf 
in the Bible, and found a response to its own wants. We have a 
leaf still to turn — a leaf not the less new because it is so simple." 

A. P. Stanley, D.D. 

** Histoiy leaves no doubt, that amongst the great moral and social 
influences that preceded the Advent of Christ, a temperance senti- 
ment and reformation must be numbered. It is now as of old. The 
Church can conquer vice by becoming * a city set on a Hill * — ^lifted 
up visibly to a living moraX devatimij which shall stand out in 
unmistakable contrast to the worldly, sensual conduct of existing 
profession, — and in no other way. An abiding sense of religious 
duty is only possible under the reign of true temperance ; since the 
spirit of wine is essentially incompatible with the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. Until the Church learns this truth, its history will 
be one of alternate conquest and collapse — of spasmodic success 
instead of continuous advance." 

Dr. F. K. Lees. 
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15, for * oinou* read *oinon.' 

8> tt if 

32, „ „ 
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PREFACE. 



Dr. Francis Close, the Dean of Carlisle, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, has thus com- 
mended the work of Dr. Nott to the English public : — 

"Amoreuseftil or convincing book has never yet 
been pubUshed on the great subject of Total Abstinence. 
His learning and moderation, together with liis fervent 
reasoning, form a combination almost irresistible." 

Mr. E. C. Delavan, of Albany, the munificent 
' patron of the American Temperance Society for the last 
thirty years, so highly appreciated these Lectures, that, 
in 1846, during the course of that controversy on * the 
Commimion question' which so startled the American 
churches, he obtained a reluctant consent to have them* 
published. Accordingly they first appeared in print as 
No. 4 of Mr. Delavan's excellent periodical * The 
Enquirer^ (August, 1846), of which he had many 
thousands circulated, gratuitously, by post or otherwise? 
throughout the United States. 

These Lectures were freely and faithfully criticised in 
the Teetotal Topic (1846) ; and copies of that critique 
were posted to the leading friends in America, in the 
reasonable expectation that the numerous errors and 
£|iiachronisms would be rectified in a subsequent issue, 
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In 1857, a second edition of the work, very handsomely 
got up — so far as paper and type were concerned — 
appeared under the literal over-sight of Mr. Amasa 
McCoy, who, while correcting no material errors, 
seriously injured a great work by misplaced and indis- 
criminate praise. He seems to have been too indolent to 
see to the accuracy of even material Bible texts cited 
in the book. For example, in the * Introduction,' Hosea 
IV. 1, was allowed to pass for Hosea iv. 2 ; and at p. 86, 
John xii. was put for xiii ; — and at p. 87, Exod. xxix. 
40, stood for Numb, xxviii, 7 ; the purpose of these im- 
portant references being thus utterly defeated. 

Another American citizen has called these Lectures 
*^ The book of books on Temperance." 

Introduced to us in such lofty terms of praise, it 
would seem but fitting that they should find a place in 
the Temperance Libraries of England, and be put side 
by side with our native literature, however that might 
pale in the presence of its glowing Western rival. 
The revised work will fiill up a vacant niche in the literary 
Temple of Temperance, and we may hope, result in mucn 
practical benefit, both of conviction and confirmation. 

Before the reader enters upon the work, justice to the 
author, and loyalty to truth, compel us to give some 
additional information. Dr. Nott has long been known 
in his own land in a double capacity — ^not simply as the 
wise President of an important College, fi:om whence 
many great and usefiil men have gone forth into the 
world, but as a powerful, soul-fetirring preacher. It has 
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been said of this venerable man, indeed, that daring his 
prolonged ministry of nearly seventy years, the 
Almighty has been pleased to make him successful be- 
yond ordinary measure in producing permanent religious 
impressions ; that thousands of his living fellow 
creatures look upon him as their Spiritual Father, while 
thousands more of his Spiritual sons have gone to " the 
rest which remaineth for the People of God," So far 
back as the year 1804, Dr. Nott had gathered renown 
as an Orator, by a discourse on the death of the great 
patriot. General BEamiltgnj at which period he was in 
the thirtieth year of his age, and the first of his 
Presidency. He was perhaps, for twenty years after 
this time, as great and powerful a preacher as America 
has produced, always attracting large audiences, which 
he never failed to move. He was distinguished by a 
chaste and dignified elocution, a powerfiil imagination, 
and great fervour and feeling. Dr. Nott was, con- 
sequently, in his sixiy-fifth year when he delivered these 
lectures at Schenectady, in the winter session of 1838-9 
where he has been the Patriarchal Preceptor of nearly 
sixty successive classes in Union College. 

As originally delivered, these addresses bear the marks 
of carefiil elaboration — appealing at once to the under- 
standing and the affections, in " thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn ; " and it is greatly to be regretted 
that they were not published as first prepared and 
spoken, in the maturity of their author's powers. Db. 
Nott at once caught the true Biblical distinction be- 
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tween good and had ^ Wine,' held it with a firm, tenacious 
grasp, and enforced it with clearness and power ; but he 
added nothing whatever to the learning of the premisses, 
to the validity of the argument, or to the soundness of 
the illustrations. Most of the authorities given under 
" The testimonies of Profane Authors," had been cited 
before in English works, and unluckily, very often 
vjrongly cited. Dr. Nott was far too trusting, and his 
easiness of belief in the accuracy of popular references, 
led to the iteration and perpetuation of many errors 
which it has been our imperative duty to correct. As 
the additions to the lectures made patch-work of the 
Bible argument, we have restored it pretty much to its 
original uniqueness and simplicity. A later polemical 
passage on the totality of the question (p. 86) has been 
purposely retained as an example of that inaccurate 
science which still lingers in remote clerical quarters \ 
but it must be recollected that since 1838, the sciences 
of Chemistry and Physiology have made marvellous 
advances, entirely re-modelling several phases of the 
Temperance argument, and Dr. Nott could neither ex- 
haust nor anticipate Providence. His true and great 
merit is, that he seized with unusual vigour, and applied 
with a trenchant and often most touching eloquence, the 
broad, plain, common-sense facts of the case. As we 
have intimated, however, the very qualities in which the 
lectures were most deficient — " patient research, 
accurate learning, and exhaustive science " — oxepredsely 
those on which the Editor of the second edition pro- 
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Bounces his extravagant eulogy ; thus infliotlng an 
undeserved injury upon the author, whose advancing age, 
and onerous duties, had unfortunately prevented him 
from undertaking any subsequent revision and correction 
of the book. 

The reader will note, that slight alterations of the 
phraseology of the original text, or additions of simple 
words, made either for the purpose of adaptation to this 
country, or for the sake of explanation, accuracy, or 
suggestion, are generally indicated by being placed within 
[brackets]. 

In the third Lecture more particularly some long 
passages have been entirely suppressed, either on account 
of their being materially wrong, or because they were 
mere anachronisms, borrowed from English works ; and 
two of the lectures (the third and fourth) have been 
resolved into one, as in the first edition. A portion of 
one lecture has also been incorporated with another, to 
which it seems by affinity of topic and treatment, more 
appropriately to belong. 

Many repetitions have been struck out, which though 
useftd in oral addresses, are needless, and even weaken- 
ing, in print. Five pages of Poetry entitled the 
^ Ravings of an Inebriate ' have been eliminated, be- 
sides four pages devoted to a record of alleged cases of 
^ Spontaneous Combustion ' — on the reality of which 
Science now casts grave suspicion. 

Indeed, it is too much forgotten, that cases of extreme 
evil do not touch the gist of the argument, for the Tem- 
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perance doctrine depends^ not so much upon the ultimate 
excesses of the drinking system, as upon the more 
modified but multitudinous and wide-spread mischiefs 
that inevitably, continually, and universally spring from 
the habitual use of alcoholics. To fix attention upon thd 
^ rotting fruit' of the Tree of Evil is very apt to draw 
the mind away from the numerous samples, really though 
less sensibly marked by the tainting influence of the 
organic disease — the p^^oducing virus constantly at work 
in the root, trunk, and branches. 

From the various causes explained, the volume has 
been considerably lessened in bulk, while increased in 
compactness and historical consistency. It may now, it 
is believed, veraciously take up a position amongst the 
Temperance literature of the epoch of 1839-40 ; and as 
a work of that period, it does credit to the perspicacity 
and piety of its venerable author. 

The space saved by condensation and omissions has 
enabled us to insert many illustrative notes, besides 
several papers in the Appendix, most of which, it is 
hoped, will be found acceptable to the reader, and service- 
able to the argument of the book. Instead of a mere 
allusion to the notable case of St. Martin, the important 
experiments performed upon him by Dr. Beaumont, in 
regard to the action of Alcohol, have been given in ftdl, 
the illustrations being executed in exquisite chromo- 
lithography by Messrs. Day & Son. We have also 
reproduced, in miniature, six of the Pathological 
Drawings of Professor Sewall. 
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The Appendix of Texts, concerning which the 
American Editor repeats the statement that it was worth 
ten times the cost of the volume — ^might perhaps have 
been omitted altogether from this Edition ; firstly, be- 
cause the list of terms, as good or bad in their applications, 
is already familiar to English readers ; secondly, because 
it adds nothing whatever to the argument of the third 
Lecture, where a large induction of passages had already 
been made of the most important words of the Hebrew ; 
thirdly, because the Schedule itself was grossly defective 
and unscholarly; and could only mislead the unlearned. 
Its peculiarity was, that it professed to give the Greek 
and Latin equivalents for the Hebrew terms, though in 
doing it, the wisdom of the old warning was strikingly 
manifest — ne sutor ultra crepidam. The value of an 
argument founded on mere Versions is very small in the 
eyes of any Lidependent Thinker ; but not to insist that 
Dr. Nott himself had already given the chief words of 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate in the text of his book, 
the indication of the few variations of the Greek and 
Latin versions, need not to occupy sixteen pages, but 
can, in fact, be fully expressed in eleven lines of print ? 

1. As to Yayin, generally rendered Oinos in Greek, 
Vinum in Latin, in Job 32 : 19 is rendered in the Septua- 
gint, gleuhouB ; in Esther 5 : 6, 7 : 2, poto ; in Esther 7 : 
7, symposion. The Vulgate renders Josh. 9:4; 1 Chron. 
27 : 27, vinariis ; Job 32 : 19, mustum ; Jer. 40 : 10, 
vindemiam; Esther 1 : 10, mero ; 7 : 7, 8 conviviurn. 

2, As TO TraosH, also generally rendered oinoa and 
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vinumy but in Isaiah 65 : 8, the Greek has r6xy the Latin 
granum. In Deut. 7:13; Neh. 10 : 37. ; Isa. 24 : 7 ; 
the Vulgate has vindetnia (vintage) ; in Micah 6 : 15, 
rrmstum. In Hosea 4 : 11, the Greek has methusma. 

In submission to the judgment of others, however, 
who look with favour upon the completer Schedule, after 
carefully eliminating the errors, we have, by a new 
typographical arrangement, brought it within a more 
reasonable compass. 

We now leave these noble lectures with the public, to 
tell their own story. Though the task of editing them 
has been laborious, it has been conscientiously performed, 
in the spirit of reverence and of truth. We have sought 
to make the work more reliable than in previous 
editions ; less obnoxious to hostile criticism ; worthier 
of its great theme and its eloquent author, and well 
fitted, in its new sphere of the old country, to render 
fresh service to the great, holy, and reasonable cause of 
Temperance Reform, 
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DR. NOTT'S LIFE AND CHARACTER, 



South Ballston, N. Y. 

July iSth, 1863. 

My Dear Sib, — ^I am rejoiced to learn that yon are 
bringing ont a corrected edition of Dr. Nott*s great work 
on Temperance. It haying passed through several editions 
in this country, errors have doubtless crept in. The 
author entrusted the original manuscript to me on my 
return from Europe in 1840. He was very much averse to 
its publication during his life, thinking the proper time 
had not arrived ; but he finally yielded to my importunities. 
The Lectures will speak for themselves; but, in my 
opinion, were all else that has been written on temperance 
in this country, to perish, enough would be leffc to cany 
the reformation to perfection, so far as perfection can b& 
obtained on any moral and reUgious question. 

It has been intimated to me that sketches of the life and 
character of Dr. Nott, from this country, might be valuable 
in yours. I forward you a letter from my friend the 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, celebrated for his 'Annals of the 
American Pulpit * ; a sketch from Secretary Seward, and 
another fix)m the Rev. Dr. Wayland, both educated under 
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the care of Dr. Nott, and graduates of Union College. 
Ton are at liberty to make such use of these oonmraniea- 
tions as yon may think proper. I think no man in 
England shonld write on the wine-question mthout 
thortmghhf and careftdhj perusing Dr. Nott's Lectures ; and 
no minister of the Gospel should fail to become possessed 
of the work. In a mail or two, some Mends will send you 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, for the purpose of 
posting copies of the Lectures to your Bishops, and other 
leading clergymen, the acceptance ami j[>eru8al of which is 
reapectfaUy solicited. 

With great respect, your Mend, 

Edwabd C. Delayan. 
To Dr. P. R. Lees, 

Meanwood, Leeds. 



FROM PRAireiS WAYLAND, D.D., LL.D., 

Late Pbesideistt op Bbown Univeesity, Pboyidbnce, 
Rhode Island, Authob of the 'Elements of 

MoBAL Science.' 



The Rby. Eliphalbt !N"ott, D.D., is one of the most 
gifted ministers of the gospel in the United States. He 
was bom in Ashford, Connecticut, in 1 7 73. His preparatory 
studies were pursued under the care of his elder brother, 
the Rev. Samuel Nott, D.D., of Franklin, Connecticut. 
He studied at BroY^n University, where, in 1795, he 
received the degree of A.M. For a short time he devoted 
himself very successfully to teaching, but was soon elected 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Cherry Valley, New 
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York. He afterwards became the Pastor of the first 
Presbyterian Church in Albany; in 1804 he was elected 
President of Union College, Schenectady, in which place 
he has ever since resided. Without any regnlar pastoral 
charge he has continued to preach occasionally, until within 
a few years, when physical debility obliged him to 
relinquish this part of his labour. 

As a preacher, Dr. Nott was long ranked among the very 
first men of his time, two or three only of his contem« 
poraries were ever named in comparison with him. 

Of a most noble presence, a profound thinker, of largo 
powers of generalization, deeply impressed himself with 
the truth of the gospel, and submitting his whole being to 
its instructions, desiring above all things to lead men to 
salvation, and with remarkable ability to awaken in others, 
the emotions by which he was himself animated, — it is not 
strange that he was listened to by admiring crowds in every 
part of our country, and that he left upon them, an 
impression both universal and enduring. His voice was 
rich, solemn, and commanding, its inflections were infinitely 
various, and managed with so much skill, that, no matter 
how long or involved his sentences, eveiy member was, by 
his marvellous utterance, so connected, that no one of his 
vast congregation ever failed to comprehend him perfectly. 
His most elaborated sermon is, prehaps, that on the 
occasion of the death of Oeneral Hamilton. Those who 
heard that discourse very generally declare, that neither 
before, nor since, have they ever heard anything com- 
parable to it. 

With additional years, Dr. Nott's love of preaching 
steadily increased. He most delighted to declare the 
simple truths of the gospel to plain unlettered congregationsi 
and specially to labour where the Spirit of Qod was poured 
out in a revival of religion. 
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FEOM THE REV W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D., 

OF ALBANY, U.S. 



1 was bom within a few miles of Franklin, the place 
Where Dr. Nott spent most of his early years, and froni my 
earliest recollection his name, as a pulpit orator, was 
fragrant throughout that whole region. He published two 
or three sermons at an early period of his ministry, which 
produced a great sensation all over the country, and though 
I had read them so often that considerable portions of them 
are perfectly familiar to me to this day, I had no adequate 
idea of his power until I heard him preach Dr. Tucker's 
Installation sermon at ^Northampton, after I had been in 
the ministry several years. I do not think I ever felt, until 
then, in so high degree, the power of a perfect elocution. 
I have heard him a few times since, and the impression has 
never been materially varied. His discourses have, I believe, 
always been strongly characterised by the imaginative ; and 
even his arguments (witness his sermon on the Eesurrection 
of Christ) are sometimes framed out of a succession of 
splendid pictures. His attitudes in the pulpit were simple 
but commanding and dignified, his gesture striking but not 
excessive, while his face could throw daggers at you one 
moment and bury you in sunbeams the next. His eloquence 
shewed great study and culture ; he was eloquent, not like 
Whitefield because he could not help it,but because he knew 
he had the power, and he resolved by a course of diligent 
effort to bring it out. He was himself, I think, an imitator 
of nobody, but scores of ministers have made themselves 
ridiculous by trying to imitate him. 
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Dr Nott has lived nearly a century. The period of his 
life comprises the whole of our national history, and even 
his matured and publicly active years have been more than 
* three score years and ten.' Gifted with rare versatility of 
talent, and industry of habit, he has impressed himself 
upon the country and the age in many ways, as deeply as 
other men only aspire to impress themselves in one. 

Were any historian of our times to begin to catalogue 
the names of the eminent divines of our country, perhaps 
the first name that would occur to him would be that of 
Dr. Nott. Were he to go on, and add those of its noted 
Instructors of youth, again the name of Dr. Nott would 
suggest itself. Were he then to add those of its Biblical 
Expositors, the same name would again present itself 
among the foremost. Were he to continue with those of 
its Philosophers and Reformers, still the same honoured 
name would recur with like preeminence. The Pulpit has 
long counted him as one of its most impressive orators. 
Union College, over which he has so long presided, owes 
to his organization and management, its high prosperity. 
Thousands who were once his pupils, and are now scattered 
throughout the Union and the world, useftd and prominent 
in every walk of public and professional life, look back to 
him with almost fOial affection, and are, unconsciously 
even to themselves, disseminating and perpetuating the 
influence of his teaching. Science has been enriched by 
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his researches, and Art owes to him more than one 
valuable invention. Literature has received from him 
contributions that will endure with the language itself. 
No great political or moral reform has taken place during 
the century, which is iwt indebted for a part of its success 
to his sagacious and efficient support. A life of irreproach- 
able purity, christian benevolence and viriiue, has n«»de him 
at once a Teacher and Exemplar of his generation. 

His remarkable influence over men, individually or in 
masses, is, in fact, attributed to keen perceptions of charac- 
ter and carefdl study of human nature, but more perhaps 
to the tendency of his mind toward the examination of 
subjects in their practical rather than their theoretical 
bearings. Thus, in religion, his attention has been given 
to ethics rather than polemics ; in science to the practical 
application of laws rather than to abstruse investigations of 
their origin; in politics, to measures and results rather 
than theories or controversy; in literature, to its 
instruction rather than its recondite studies, or its 
elegant pleasures. Few men have in their lives done so 
much to guide the lives of others, in accordance with 
the dictates of philosophy, and the teaching of christian 
revelation. 

Washington, D» C, 

July 23rc?, 1863. 
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In Preface, p. 'L.^for Hosea ir. 2, read iv. 11. 
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INTRODUCTION: 



Bt Pbofessos Tatleb Lewis, LL.D. 



The following Lecinres produced a very marked effect at 
the time they were delivered, and few works, it may fairly 
be believed, bave done more to place the cause of temper- 
ance on eleyated, rational, and Scriptural grounds. The 
entire absence of what some are pleased to call fanaticism, 
or of anything that could by any possibility be brought 
under that odious and much abused name, the transparent 
candour, the cogency as well as clearness of argument, 
the patience of examination, the deference to the Scriptures, 
and at the same time that spirit of fairness which would 
oppose their being wrested even to serve what might be 
deemed the best interests of humanity, [are] the leading 
characteristics that must be conceded to the work by every 
intelligent and fair minded reader. 1£ we allude to the 
noble style of the writer, — ^that easy and vigorous com- 
mand of language which marked his earliest widely spread 
productionB, rendered still more attractive by the mild and 
mellowed dignity of age, — it is simply done with the truth- 
ful pxurpose of commending the book as a most agreeable 
and instructive classic to all who have a taste for elevated 
composition, who can appreciate true eloquence as well as 
distinguish good wine, or who have a relish for the beauties 
of thought and diction, whether they relish temperance or 
not. 

B 
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The temperance argtunent from SoriptciTe, especially in 
tlie aspect in which it now presents itself of total absti- 
nence from aU that can intoxicate, may be regarded as twofold. 
It is positive and defensive. By the first we mean, the direct 
bringing to bear npon the conscience the law of love or 
charity, as given in the precepts and exemplified in the 
actual or declared conduct of Christ and his apostles. This 
argument raises no question of science. It has almost as 
little to do with any question of philology. It lies upon 
the very face of Scripture in its fairest and most obvious 
application to a patent and notorious evil. It takes its 
outside stand upon the admitted prevalence of a most 
destructive vice, and the admitted difficulties of prevention, 
made especially great by the introduction of new substances, 
new stimulants, new indulgences, new sensual habits, all 
concurring to produce a greatly changed condition of mo« 
dem society. It is an application to this changed and ever 
changing exterior, of an eternal, never changing, inward 
principle. This argument seeks no specific rule, it looks 
for no unmistakable denunciations of particular substances 
or particular enjoyments, as evil per se ; it requires no uni- 
versal literal precepts of outward abstinence, whose obser- 
vance, on no other grounds than the literalness and speciality 
of the terms, might degenerate into a dry asceticism, or an 
irrational superstition, instead of being favourable to an 
elevated and spiritual morality. It simply presents, we say, 
a certain condition of our moddm society, on the one hand, 
and then brings to bear upon it the lucid teachings of 
Christ in the Parable of the good Samaritan, or the golden 
Law of Love, or the noble declaration of the Apostle, 
" Wherefore^ if meat make my brother to offend, I wUl eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend,'* 
* My brother !* Here is the soul of the argument, worth 
ten thousand rules, per se. My brother ! my weak brother ! 
my poor, vicious, lost, ruined brothers ! brothers to me in 
Adam, and who may yet be brothers to me in Christ ! I 
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will abBtoin, for their sakes, from aajtliing^ from eveiyihixig 
whose use in me might peril their sonls, or even tempt to 
ways destractive of the poor measure of earthly good they 
might otherwise enjoy in this stage of discipline and proba- 
tion. Logically, it may be snmmed in a sentence : May 
there be circumstances in which the higher Christian mo*- 
rality, the true transcendental ethics, would require a man 
to abstain from * meat * for the sake of others, how much 
stronger the argument now to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks on this principle alone, without any perplexing^ 
oyer irresolyable logomachies about ^rights' or wrongs 
per 86? Translate the Apostles' language, not the words 
simply, into a modem vocabulary, put the soul of the lan- 
guage into the corresponding thoughts that come out of the 
modem social condition, and we have the argument, a 
fortiori and a fortissimo, for entire abstinence from all those 
substances, whether old or new, whether simple or com- 
bined, that are now producing such appalling desolation in 
our modem world. 

This argument is perfect. It needs no logical formulas ; 
for the sane mind, the sound mind, the spiritual mind, 
bows down before it upon the first simple presentment of its 
two premises, Christian love and a ruined humanity. He who 
is truly temperate, truly sober, truly a-o^ppav [sound-minded], 
whether in the New Testament or classical usage of that 
beautiful word, acknowledges at once its conclusive power. 
Even on the lower scale of purely secular ethics, and for 
minds that will ascend to no higher region, it is unanswer- 
able. What need then, it may be said, of anything more ? 
Why should not temperance men be satisfied with it, 
instead of trying to show more specific prohibitions, or 
looking for more literal condemnations of specific acts or 
substances, per se ? Why not be content with the noble 
moral argument whose immutable spirit is the same for all 
ages, and capable of prompt and conclusive application to 
the prevalent vice or vices of any age ? They ^re satisfied 
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vnth it, we answer, at least all reasonable friends of 
temperance, all who wish to place the temperance cause upon 
its highest ground, all who would make it a matter of 
principle, as the New Testament does, instead of such a 
mere arbitrary asceticism or superstition as is taught in the 
Koran. They are satisfied with this positive, clear, unan- 
swerable. Scriptural argument for total abstinence from 
certain things in certain well ascertained conditions of 
society and the world. They a/t*e content, we say ; but it 
is their adversaries who are not satisfied. These are men 
who are for pressing the Bible into specific rules, 
regulative of the outward thing instead of the inward 
principle. I'Jiey are the men who strive hard to extract 
from the Scriptures, not so much specific condemnations, 
as specific commendations, of what is known to be evil... 

Such is the condition into which perversity of feeling, 
rather than any logical demand of the intellect, brings the 
reasoning on this question, and hence the necessity, on the 
other side, of the second Scriptural argument, or the one 
we have styled the defensive. It is to wrest this weapon 
from their hands. It is to show that while the higher moral 
reasoning needs not the aid of specific denunciations of 
particular substances, as evil in themseluea, or irrespective 
of their moral efiects, so neither, on the other hand, must 
the adversary be allowed, without resistance, to maintain 
that any such substance is a good in itself, or declared in 
Scripture to be snch, in any sense that would not allow, or 
even demand, a~ total abstinence from it in a given social 
state. 

The temperance advocate takes issue on this ground. 
He denies that wine, the intoxicating wine of almost uni- 
versal modem use is pronounced a blessing in the Scrip- 
tures, and that, therefore, abstinence from it is either a 
contempt or a denial of a good gift of God. 

Such is substantially the position taken by Dr. Nott. 
It is a calm, dignified, learned, and we thiiik, in the maixvi 
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suocessfiil argument, to show that the Bible condemns the 
use of certain substances, not per se, not from any qualities 
requiring the aid of science to ascertain them as such, not 
from any known or unknown chemical measure of alcohol, 
but because, according to the knowledge of the day, they 
were mtoxicatmg, and therefore had an immoral influence. 
The physical or scientific causes may have been, in that age, 
very imperfectly known, as they are now very imperfectly 
known. But such a view does not detract at all from the 
reverence due to the real inspiration. It does not at all 
diminish — to a right thinking mind it even enhances — ^the 
moral power. There may have been, on the part of these 
inspired men, ignorance, even error, as to the nature of 
substances they approve, as well as of substances they 
condemn. The Infinite in knowledge might have made a 
supernatural advance in their science, but it would still, 
as science, have been invperfect^ still the vehicle of errori 
still therefore on the ground of cavil. It would have re- 
moved no real difficulty ; it might, it probably would, have 
created others still greater. But they had a higher mission. 
They were inspired to denounce a specific psychological or 
moral state supposed to be produced by certain causes. 
The state was known ; the causation was imperfectly under- 
stood, even as it is yet imperfectly understood ; for when 
we say imperfectly y it is simply saying there is something 
more, and still something more, and that indefinitely, to 
be discovered about it. Liebig is farther on, but, in one 
sense, he is no nearer the perfect end of these things, even 
of these physical things, than Solomon, the wisest of Jewish 
naturalists. The bare statement of the thought is sufficient 
to show that an exact scientific revelation of the chemical 
components productive of such a psychological or moral 
state, would be at variance with the whole known manner 
in which the Infinite has chosen to conununicate with the 
finite mind. It might be maintained morever — we say it 
with all reverent reserve of any a priori speculations as to 
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the reasons or modes of Divine ieacbing — that snch a 
scientific method of revelation would have defeated the 
great end for which a revelation is made, and is alone wor- 
thy to be made... It would, in short, have led the mind 
to rest in facts, the exact knowledge of which varies with 
the ever changing science of different ages, instead of that 
moral fiict which was as perfect and as clear to Jeremiah 
as it is now to Faraday. The moral fact in this case was 
the state of soul we call intoxication. The ancients knew 
it as well as we, although onr experimental evidence is 
BO much more abundant. Holy men of old were inspired 
to denounce this evil. The inspiring power used their 
thoughts, their language, their knowledge as the medium 
through which to give the denunciation clearness, force, 
and impressiveness. It was the outward knowledge of 
their day, perfect as to the effect or thing denounced, 
imperfect as to the causation. The same Divine power 
filled them with a vehement feeling against the state 
denounced. Under the influence of this feeling thus 
inbreathed, this thought thus divinely given, and under the 
special guidance,'too, of the eternal wisdom whence it came, 
they used the language of their day in the condemnation 
of substances best known as the producers of the psycho- 
logical condition which was the real, the unchangeable evil 
per se. It was mtoxication ; not intoxication to excess, 
but intoxication in ant degree ; intoxication sought as 
intoxication simply, be it more or less. It was the act of 
a person in health using certain substances, not as medical 
remedies (more or less imperfectly known as the antidotes 
to an already deranged condition of the system), not for 
any nutritive, strengthening, or restorative qualities, but 
solely for producing that evil state called intoxication, evil 
not as excess, but in any, even the least or incipient 
degrees, — evil in effect, evil in motive, evil jper se. It was 
the act of a person in health deroMgmg his spi/ritual nature 
and putting it vn a false state, disturbing the organs or 
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faculties pf thought, imparting an mmatural impulse to the 
passions, quickening the thymos, or excitable part of our 
nature, not in the way its Maker designed it, as an auxi- 
liary to rational and moral action, but for its own plea- 
surable emotion ; thus, in a word, running the risk of giving 
the sensual the predominance over the spiritual powers of 
our being. This was intoxication ; a spiritual fact, A 
Hebrew prophet, we repeat, could know it as well as the 
most scientific of modem chemists or modern anatomists. 
It was evil — evil altogether ; that which was sought, that 
which was desired for the purpose of producing it, that 
substance in which this, as a known or supposed effect, wafl 
the chief ingredient of value — that was evil also. It was 
evil, not so much from any chemical constitution, but 
because it was so sought and for such an end. Now to 
denounce the state without bringing in the supposed cause 
—the substance that quickened the evil motive, and was in 
turn called into demand by it — would have been beating the 
air. Intoxication was evil, and so were things that would 
intoxicate, especially as sought for that purpose. In speak- 
ing of it, therefore, as a thing wrong — ^always wrong as 
thus desired — ^he must use the language best understood by 
the men of his age, and which might be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the same unchanging truth amid all the chang- 
ing science of after ages.. 

Here is the ground for the argument brought out in these 
Lectures. Wine is commended in some places as a blessing. 
This cannot be for any intoadcating effect, even in the slightest 
degree, but for the good it does, its known effects as health- 
ful, pleasant, nutritive, restorative, non-intoxicating. It 
might be used to excess, as bread or honey might be eaten 
in excess, but such was not, such could not be, the common 
tendency of anything thus declared to be a blessing. Ev&ti 
a tendency to excess, simply as excess, must make a thing an 
evil (if such tendency belongs to the very essential working 
instead of being a mere incident, as in bread and honey and 
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other Embsiances commonly regained as innocent) ; but in 
the thing denonnced, there is clearly an evil distinct firom 
that of excess, as will be seen in its proper place. So the 
good substance, the good wine, might become changed ; it 
might be suffered to get into a perverted estate, and in this 
changed state produce intoxication; but snch was not, 
could not have been, the state on which the benediction was 
pronounced. Neither could such have been any usual con- 
dition of the thing commended, for then it would not hare 
been ranked with those other substances, *' com and oil,** 
which, whilst they agree with it in its nutritive, healthful, in a 
word, blessed properties, would not have so wholly differed 
from it in this peculiarly and essentially evil effect. 

And so, again, Wine (sometimes under this generic name 
and sometimes under others) is condemned, not as some- 
thing merely which might be used in excess ; for there are 
other undisputed blessings that might also be thus used in 
excess, but which are not thus condemned in terms of evil 
attached to the very substances themselves. This is a dis- 
tinction which is deemed to be one of much importance. 
A man might eat to excess, and gluttony is condemned, but 
bread is never caUed 'a mocker '; no man is ever denoun- 
ced for putting the loaf to his neighbour's mouth. One 
might cloy himself with honey ; such excess, as excess, might 
be reproached as sensuality ; but honey, though so sweet and 
tempting, is nowhere spoken of as something which it was 
dangerous for a man even to look upon, as an evil thing, 
whose very nature it was to " bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder." These substances are nowhere spoken of 
in terms of severe condemnation, directed immediately 
against the things themselves, and without the accompani- 
ment of any qualifying terms connected with such mere 
excess. 

But there is a wine thus spoken of, condemned for an evil 
which is not merely that of excess. It must have been a 
substance knovm or supposed to produce intoxication; 
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that uimatnral thing which is evil in every degree. It 
was different from the healthful and nntritive substance ; 
and the grand moral distinction was, that it was sought for a 
different purpose. It might not always be perfectly easy to 
draw the physical line between them, in consequence of the 
tendency of the healthful to degenerate into the injurious 
and the intoxicating. 

The wine that did not intoxicate, and was not used to 
intoxicate, or sought to intoxicate, was good ; a blessing was 
in it. The wine that did intoxicate, and was scmghtfor tlmt 
purpose, was bad ; it was pronounced a woe and a curse. 

Such is the moral truth, the moral statement. Kow in 
what language is this revealed to us in the Bible ? It is 
answered : in a peculiar language, growing out of the pecu- 
liar nature of the subject matter. The good and the evil 
siibstances are both entitled logically to the generic name of 
wine, from the obvious fact of their common unadulterated 
origin in the juice of the grape. Such, then, would occa- 
sionally be the name given to both, especially when precision 
of term is unnecessary, from the fact that the context 
clearly shows which effect, as characteristic of the respect- 
ive kinds, was chiefly in view. Still if there was a wide 
difference in such effects, marked by almost invariable 
characteristics, — if one produced only evil, whilst the other 
was in the main productive of good, — if they were sought 
for directly different purposes, the one for its intoxicating, 
the other for its nutritive and restoring qualities, — if the 
one was regarded by the virtuous as best in its pure, un- 
changed state, whilst the other, as is the law of all things 
evil, kept ever calling for an increase of the characteristic 
evil quality, and so became continually more and more de- 
leterious in its effects, — then there would arise, in time, an 
adaptation of language more specific in its terms, growing 
wider in its distinctive differences, and aimiing to describe 
these two substances by their varying fruits, rather than by that 
generic union of origin which is the common ground of 
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naming in the infanoj or first stages of human speech. 
And such, on opening the Bible, we find to be actoallj the 
case. Snch is the law of naming and derivation... Both 
kinds of wine are occasionally described by the same generic 
appellation, yayin ; bnt in other and nnmerons cases, each 
gets more closely associated with its peculiar good or eyil 
(that is, its nutritive or intoxicating effect), and the opposite 
purposes for which they are respectively* sought; so that 
when the one is mentioned, there is no need of any qualify- 
ing language t>o show the reason either of the benediction 
or of the condemnation... Some other terms of the later 
Hebrew are mostly descriptive, and expressive of a mild, 
innocent, non-intoxicating state of the vinous-fluid. For 
the evil or intoxicating wine, the most common word is 
yayin. Why should it take to itself so frequently this old 
name, thus driving the better and the unchanged substance 
to the use of a new and more descriptive epithet ? The 
reason will be seen by a little careful attention to the 
usual course of things. In this world evil predominates. 
Language, like all things else, shares in human degeneracy, 
and follows the stream of human depravity. It 
is thus that the evil thing usurps the generic or 
family-title. On this account, in cases where yaym is 
employed of the innocent beverage, o^ the simple unin- 
toxicating juice of the grape, it is us\ially accomjpamed hy 
such a corUext as leaves no doubt of its meani/ng... 

That surely must be an evil, ;per se, to whose very essence 
it pertains to breed a deeper and still deeper evil. This 
evil is infused into the wine when it first begins to have 
its intoxicating quality. Chemists may settle that scientifi- 
cally, if they can, from the degree of alcohol, but the practical 
test is the one for the moralist. That which intoxicates is 
evil, evil in the slightest degree of its effect ; and the reason is, 
that such slightest degree of intoxication ever demands, not 
the same repeated simply (though that would be an evil), 
but a stronger and still stronger intoxication. This is the 
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stone that Sisyplms is ever condemned to roll. The appetite 
calls for a stronger stimulant ; the want invents a stronger 
substance, and this demands a new and stronger word. 
It is hot-mixed wine, the wine that giveth its colour in the 
cup, that sparkles like the serpent's eye and stingeth like 
the adder's fang — it is the ' poisoned ^-mesech, the * mixed '- 
shechar — these are the new ideas and the new terms, show- 
ing that they are the perversions, the adulterations, the 
poisonous changes of something which, in its original state, * 
would not intoxicate, and would not, therefore, be sought by 
the drunkard. 

Now it may be said, perhaps, that there are a few cases, 
a very few, in which some of these names for the intoxi- 
cating wine are used with language seeming to imply ap- 
probation. It will be seen that such uses are unmistakably 
marked as medicinal. There were cases where an over- 
powering depression of body and soul might be relieved 
by stimulating wine ; cases perhaps, of urgent necessity, 
before other slower remedies could be applied. So shechar 
might be * given to him who was ready to perish.' How 
strongly — ^if a man will but think — does the apparent ex- 
ception prove the general moral prohibition of such sub- 
stances ! These cases but confirm the sober principle of 
interpretation that runs through these Lectures. The gene- 
ral positions may again be stated under two aspects. The 
good wine might be used to excess, but it was the excess of 
aurf&iUng, not of intoxication ; it was incidental, not enter- 
ing into the very essence ; it belonged to the misuse, not 
to every use of the substance employed. So, on the other 
hand, the intoxicating wine might be used for beneficent 
purposes, but it was in those same states of an already de- 
ranged spiritual or physical condition which demand other 
toxical or medicinal remedies — such being in their nature 
mainly poisons ; that is, poisons for the healthy diathesis, 
and only to be taken as temporary antidotes to other still 
more malignant and deranging influences. 
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Suoh is the substantial outliiie of the argoment in these 
Lectures. We have not made any close examination to 
see if there might not be some errors in the Classical or 
Scriptural references.* It is enough that the main posi» 
tions are sober, cautious, well reasoned, impregnable. There 
are doubtless readers who will be dissatisfied. Per ae 
ultraists on both sides may condemn the work as falling 
short. But their real quarrel is with the rational Bible 
method, rather than the f&ir and candid manner in which 
it is brought out. Those who would make it a question 
of chemistry rather than of morals, may feel a secret disap- 
pointment. Even though they do not venture outwardly to 
complain, yet is there an inward vexation, perhaps, because 
the Bible has not been as explicit on some of these points 
as could have been wished, or as their favourite theory 
might demand... This is not the way in which the Infinite 
communicates himself to the finite mind. He employs not 
the language of science ; for it is ever changing, ever im- 
perfect, that is, ever unfinished. He does not make use of 
its facts or statements as such ; for they remain not the 
same from age to age.f If he employs them at all, it is 
only as entering into the common mind, and as having 
thus become the representatives of universal thought. We 
would say it with reverence and diffidence: Scripture 
may even he regarded as avoiding marked precision of Ian- 
guage or departure from the common speech, if by such 
niceties of terms, or such preference of the special and the 
technical, the mind would be led to dwell on the outward 
and the physical to the neglect of the great moral idea. 

* We have carefully referred to the originals, and in all cases of 
detected error have either corrected or omitted ; so that the references 
may now he relied upon with greater confidence. — ^Editor. 

t The facts of Science are also the facts of nature, and God may, there- 
fore, he expected to employ them when necessary. We must avoid any- 
thing like dogmatism, and accept the facts of Scripture when they do 
anticipate Science. — Editok. 
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And yet eyen the la/nguage of the Bible, as distmct from 
its ideas, mnst have been an object of the Divine care. It is 
a book ever suggestive. Its holy texts are ever expanding to 
a higher and a wider meaning ; but it is only for those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. They who seek for 
stumbling blocks may find them in abundance ; but still it 
remains true as ever, that '^ wisdom's ways are plain to him 
that understandeth, and right to them that find knowledge.'' 
That scriptural simplicity of enunciation, which has the 
greatest charm for all who love the Bible most, famishes the 
chief occasion for the caviller. It is perhaps impossible 
always to refute him logically. And so it may be, that in 
this respect the present Lectures may fail to meet the views 
of extremists on either side ; but we have little doubt of 
their securing everywhere a favourable and grateftd hearing 
from the sincere friends of humanity and the candid and 
intelligent lovers of Divine truth. 



[15] 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

It is now some eighteen centuries since the temperance 
question was argued in Palestine, by a prisoner in bonds, 
before a Roman Govemor. It has often since been argued ; 
seldom, however, with the same effect, and perhaps as 
seldom in the same spirit. Saul of Tarsus was scarcely 
less remarkable for his courtesy of manner than for his 
fixedness of purpose. 

Mere dictation, as well as stem rebuke, comes with an ill 
grace, even among friends, &om those believed to be at 
least as weak and erring as ourselves ; whereas there is 
always a charm in meekness, and the persuasive accent of 
unaffected kindness seldom falls powerless even on a stran- 
ger's ear. Whether the friends of temperance, I mean its 
most active friends, may not have lost something of their 
influence over the public mind by the advocacy of even their 
noble cause, in a manner too stem, and with a spirit too 
uncompromising, is a question which at the present time 
may well deserve consideration. 

Even truth bears lightly on minds exasperated by a sense 
of injury ; and conviction is slow to reach bosoms ranlsling 
with resentment, and before which prejudice has flung her 
broad and impenetrable shield. 

Although we neither use, nor abet the use of, intozi- 
eating liquor, in any of its forms, as a beverage, still we do 
iiot know, and dare not therefore afiSrin, tbc^t they who do 
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SO use it, are, on that acconnt, greater Binners than other 
men. And even though they were, they are still our bre- 
thren : and we have no desire, during this season of divine 
forbearance, to sunder those bonds which have hitherto 
united us. On the contrary, we wish hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, to maintain a free and fraternal intercourse with them ; 
to hear their arguments, and in our turn to address to them 
our own. We think that the truth is on our side ; and if it 
be so, our opponents may hereafter be convinced : and we 
trust in Otod they toUl hereaftier be convinced — an additional 
reason why we are unwiUing, by any indiscretion of ours, 
to alienate their feelings, and thus weaken the hold we 
might otherwise have on their reason and their conscience. 
It is well to learn wisdom from the past. Years have now 
gone by, since I first became acquainted with the late Bev. 
Dr. Hoosack, of Johnstown, now gone to his rest. During 
a journey taken with him soon affcer our acquaintance com- 
menced, I observed that he used a little brandy and water 
with his dinner, to aid digestion ; and took a small glass of 
bitters before breakfast to ensure an appetite ; and though 
much younger than himself, I ventured to question the 
propriety of such a practice. He heard me patiently, and 
answered me playfally, as his manner was—*' Your logic 
tells me one thing, my experience another, and in the 
absence of other evidence I shall continue my fojmer prac- 
tice ;" and he did continue his former practice. We often 
afterwards met, and discussed the matter ; but though the 
one drank spirits and the other water, we always met and 
parted in friendship. At length a public discussion of the 
whole question took place, at which both of us were pre- 
sent, when I was as delighted as surprised to find that my old 
friend Hoosack had come over to our side. " I continued," 
said he, giving a reason for his change of opinion, " I con- 
tinued to drink intoxicating liquor without apprehension, 

until I saw and and (naming three distinguished 

individuals) become intemperate, when; thought I, if such 
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men cannot, as life advances, withstand its growinginflnence, 
it is time for me to abjure its nse." 

And he did abjure its use ; thereafter giving the whole 
weight of his influence to the cause of temperance, till, ftill 
of years and honoured by the churches, he left the world 
without a blot upon his character. His was a noble inde- 
pendence. I honoured him for it, and I still honour him for 
it. My poor arguments did not convince him ; the provi- 
dence of Gt)d, however, did'; and when light broke in upon 
his mind, he did homage to the truth. 

But, in relation to the question now before us, what is 
truth P That some people lean to one opinion, and some to 
the other, decides nothing. For though truth will ultimate- 
ly prevail over error, the struggle may be violent and of 
long continuance. Saul of Tarsus is not the only indivi- 
dual, who, when erring grievously, has though the was doing 
God service. 

In some countries, when Mends fall out, they are requir- 
ed, by the laws of honour, to kill each other. In other coun- 
tries each is required, by the social law, to kill himself. 

The time was when our fathers owned slaves, and even 
without compunction, engaged in the slave trade. Now the 
thought of this fills us with amazement. So the time was 
when rum, gin, brandy, and whiskey, and the whole legion 
of alcoholic mixtures, were not only tolerated but also held 
in estimation by the wise and good, as well as by the ignor- 
ant and vile. 

Then alcohol in some form was accounted needftil to the 
doctor in compounding his medicine, to the lawyer in 
making out his brief, to the parson in composing his sermon 
— aye, and in its delivery too. While in every place of con- 
course, — at the house of feasting, at the house of mourning, 
— this spirit-stirring element seemed to be considered " the 
one thing needful." To say nothing of gala days and wed- 
dings, not a christening could be performed, or even a funeral 
solemnized, among large and respectable classes of the 
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commimiiy, withont this indispensable aocompaniment. 
And the man of fortnne who should have neglected to pro- 
vide it, in anticipation, for his burial, would, in many a 
a place, have been accounted, if not a denier of the faith, 
at least less provident than an infidel. 

Even in the exemplary aud Church-going city of Albany, 
the time was — I remember it well — ^when pastors and people 
vied with each other in the production of the best cherry, 
raspberry, and strawberry br&ndy, as well as sundry 
other quite orthodox alcoholic mixtures, not only to be 
served occasionally to company, but to be administered also 
to the smaller children as a vermifuge, and to the larger ones 
as a stomachic. While some there were — ^nay, many there 
were— and good men too, who, as a preparation for their 
nightly rest, as regularly took their whiskey punch, as they 
offered up their devotions. 

Now, notwithstanding this diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice, all of us wish to live as long, and to enjoy, while we 
do live, as much as possible. 

WiU, then, the use of intoxicating liquor extend the duration 
a/nd increase the enjoyment of human life ? 

If this be the case, it is befitting that certain minds 
should be disabused of a groundless prejudice in favour of 
its use ; and on the contrary, if this be not the case, then 
is it befitting that certain other miuds should be disa- 
bused of a no less groundless prejudice in favour of its use. 

We who now oppose the prevailing practice, once thought 
and acted as those who now advocate it think and act. 
And who knows but those who now advocate it, may 
hereafter think and act as we do ? 

They cannot suppose that we who dislike self-denial as 
much, and love good cheer as well, as they do, have all at 
once, and without some good reason, real or imaginary, 
changed our habits, and abjured forever the use of an 
article so long familiarized, and to which many of us at 
least were so much attached. As little can we suppose 
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that they, who dread pain as much and love life as well as 
we do, will continue the use of the same article, (unless 
where inebriation has become habitual,) after they shall 
discover, what we profess to have already discovered, that 
hawever jpre^ared, and with whatever other ingredients 
comhined, death is often, if not usually, one ingredient miri' 
gled in every cup in which it is contained. For, however some 
might be disposed, for filthy lucre's sake, to furnish a delete- 
rious preparation, to be drank by others, few, it is believed, 
would be disposed to drink of it themselves. And if such a 
preparation has been introduced, and introduced extensively, 
they only who are privy to the fraud, and expect to profit 
by it, will withhold the meed of praise from the chemist 
who establishes, and the herald who proclaims, the alarm- 
ing fact. 

Had some drug, slow but certain in its work of death, 
been cast into those fountains whence your supply of water 
is derived, and had some wakeful guardians of the public 
welfare witnessed the transaction; more than this, had 
they caused the water to be analyzed, detected the specific 
poison, tested its degree of virulence, and traced distinctly 
to its influence much of the disease and death with which 
your city is afflicted, ought they, — ^because a portion of the 
citizens, not having themselves as yet experienced any in- 
convenience, were incredulous — the less to sound the note 
of alarm on that account ? This will not be pretended. 
As little wiU it be pretended that for a similar 
reason the note of alarm may not, with equal freedom, 
be sounded where, in the use of any other beverage, 
a question of life and death is concerned. But is such a 
question here concerned ? Many people think there is ; 
think that in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in use among us, fraud is practised, and that under 
the guise of a healthful beverage, deleterious and destruc- 
tive drinks are palmed on the community ; and that alike, 
though in different forms, in the hut of ignorance and the 
parlour of fashion. 

c2 
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Now be the tmtli of this what it may, they who believe 
this to he the tmth, are at liberty to proclaim that belief, 
even fiom the house-tops. " The life of man is more than 
msat and his body than raiment J^ But let it not be forgot- 
ten that they who do not believe this, are at equal liberty, 
in the same manner, to proclaim that they do not. Though 
error may, tmth can, have no reason to shun discussion. 

To think and speak and act on his own responsibility, 
and not to do the bidding of another, is alike the privilege 
of a freeman and a Christian. 

Here then is common ground, where an issue may be 
fairly joined, between the water-drinker and the spirit- 
drinker of every class aad character. 

Abb then intoxicating liquors, of the kind and 
quality oeneballt in use ampng us, deleterious as a 
beverage, ob abe they not? 

That pure alcohol is poison ; and that other elements of 
poison are often, if not usually, containe<^ in intoxicating 
liquors, are facts. 

That these elements of poison, however, usually exist in 
such liquors, in sufficient intensity to disturb the healthy 
action of the system, by the production of crime, insanity, 
disease, or death, is not to be taken for granted, nor to 
be decided by reasoning a priori. 

The same article may be healthful to plants and injuiious 
to animals ; healthM to animals and injurious to men ; 
healthful to one man and injurious to another ; healthM to 
some men at one time and in one degree, and injurious at 
another time and in another degree ; or healthful in occa- 
sional, and injurious in habitual use. Now how it is with 
the several kinds of intoxicating liquors in use among us, 
are questions of fact not to be determined by dogmatism 
[or philology], but by observation and experiment. 

To 6imish data for such determination, however, no new 
experiments are required to be performed ; a series of ex- 
periments reaching through more than forty centuries having 
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been already famished ; experiments tried first in Asia ; 
and since tried in Europe, in Africa, in America, and in the 
islands of the Sea. We have only to collect and collate 
these scattered and recorded results, to enable us to arrive 
at a knowledge of the truth. 

Hear Moses speak : '^ And Noah began to be an husband- 
man, and he planted a vineyard, and he drank of the wine." 
What next ? " And he was drunken." I need not repeat 
the residue of the afflictive and humiliating details. Nor 
need I repeat the still more afflictive and humiliating 
details of drunkenness and incest which the use of wine 
occasioned in the family of Lot after their departure from 
the vale of Sodom. 

Hear Solomon speak : " Who hath woe ? who hath sor- 
row ? who hath contentions ? who hath babblings ? who 
hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? 

** They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth its colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. At the last it hiteth like a serpent and sting- 
eth like an adder." 

Hear Isaiah speak : " But they have erred through wine, 
and through strong drink are out of the way : the priest 
and the prophet have erred through strong drink ; they err 
in vision, they stumble in judgment. For all tables are 
full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place 
clean." 

But this, it is objected, is a testimony of sacred writers 
only. It is so. Would that of profane writers be deemed 
more conclusive ? 

Hear then Pliny the elder, speak. Pliny, than whom a 
purer patriot or a profounder sage lived not, out of Pales- 
tine, among the nations. " If we examine closely, we shall 
find there is nothing on which more pains are bestowed 
by mankind than on wine. As though nature had not 
liberally furnished water, with which all other animals are 
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content. We oven force onr horses to drink wine.* And we 
pnrcbase at great pains and expense a liquor which de- 
prives man of the use of his reason, renders him furious, and 
is the cause of an infinite variety of crimes. 

" It is true it is so delicious that multitudes know no 
pleasure in life but that of drinking it. Yea, that we may 
drink the more, we weaken this liquor by passing it through 
the straining bag, and we invent other methods to stimu- 
late our thirst. We go so far as to employ poisons. Some 
persons before drinking make use of hemlock, t that the 
fear of death may compel them to drink. Others swallow 
powder of pumice-stone and do many other things I 
should blush to name to those who are igpiorant of such 
lewdness. 

"The most prudent facilitate the digestion of vinous 
crudities by resorting to sweating rooms, whence they are 
sometimes carried forth half dead. Some cannot even wait 
to reach their couoh, on the first quitting of the bath, nor 
even to put on their tunic. But naked and panting as they 
are, rush eagerly on great pitchers of wine, which they 
drain to the bottom, as if to exhibit the strength of their 
stomachs. They 'next vomit and drink anew, renewing the 
like career twice or thi-ee times, as though bom only to 
waste wine ; as though men were under obligation to be the 
channel by which wine should return to the earth. 

" And now what shall we say to the infamous represen- 
tations upon the drinMng-cups and vessels for wine, which 
would seem as though drunkenness alone were insufficient 
to excite men to wantonness. 

" Thus they drink, as if prostitution and drunkenness, 
ye gods ! were invited, and even bribed with a reward. 

" Some received a certain sum of money, on condition 

* The custom of giving wine to horses was known to Homer. 
t "Wine is a remedy for the poison of hemlock, according to Pliny, lib. 
zxii., cap 7. 
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of eating as much as they drink; while others expend 
in wine what they obtain in games of chance. Thns 
the eyes of the husband become heavy, while those 
of the wife are wide open, and employed in fall liberty. 

" It is thus the most secret thoughts are revealed. Some 
at such times disclose the contents of their last wills ; others 
throw out expressions which, in the common phrase, they 
will thereafter be forced to eat. It has passed into a 
proverb, that ' Wine brings truth to light.* 

" Such men, at best, see not the rising sun, and thus 
abridge their lives. * Thence proceed their pendulous 
cheeks, their bleared eyes, their trembling.hands, incapable 
of holding the full glass without spilling a portion of its 
contents. 

"Whence those furious transports which disturb their 
slumbers, and that inquietude, just punishment of their in- 
temperance, in which their nights are passed. 

" The highest reward of their drunkenness is the creation 
of a monstrous passion, and a pleasure which nature and 
decency forbid. On the morrow their breath is skill infect- 
ed witii the odour of wine. They experience, as it were, 
a death of memory, and almost total oblivion of the past. 
Those who live after this sort, call their conduct * the art of 
using time and enjoying life ;' though the day of their de- 
bauch, and the subsequent day, are equally lost. In the 
reign of Tiberius Claudius, about forty years ago, it became 
the custom at Rome to drink wine in the morning with 
empty stomachs, and to take no food till after drinking. 
This was of foreign derivation, and was introduced by cer- 
tain physicians, who wish to commend themselves to the 
public favour by the introduction of some novelty. 

" To drink is by the Parthians, considered highly honour- 
able. Among the Qreeks, Alcibiades has thus distinguish- 
ed himself; among the Latins, NovelMua Torguakis, of 

* See on this custom, Cicero— Pro Dejotaro. Also Martial, book 
iii. Epig. 02. Suetonius, life of Yitellius, ziii., and of Claudius, xiii. 
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Milazi, who had been pr^tor and pro-consnl, has obtained the 
surname Tric(yngiu8, by drinking at once three congii* of 
wine in the presence and to the great astonishment of the 
Emperor Tiberius, who, in his old age, became severe, and 
even cruel, but in his youth was much addicted to drink- 
ing. [Hence he got the name of Biherius Mero, instead 
of Tiberius Nero.] . . . 

" Tergilla reproached M. Cicero the younger, that he drank 
two gals, at a single draught, and that one day, being intoxi- 
cated, he had thrown a glass at the head of Marcus Agrippa. 
Truly, these are the works of drunkenness. But doubtless 
Cicero, the son, wished to take from Mark Antony, the 
murderer of his father, the palm of drunkenness ; for it 
is well known that, before him, Antony had been very jea- 
lous of the title of a first rate drinker, and even published 
a Treatise on his drunkenness, in which he dares to apologize 
for that vice. But this treatise persuades me only, that 
the drunkenness of Antony was the cause of all the evils 
with which he has afflicted the earth. He vomited forth 
this work a short time before the battle of Actium ; as if 
to show that he was already intoxicated with the blood of 
the citizens and thirsted only the more for it. 

^^For this necessity accomjpanies the vice of drunkenness, thai 
drinking cmgments thirst ; and every one knows this * bon- 
mot' of the Scythian ambassador, that the more the Par- 
thians drank, the more they thirsted. 

'^The western nations have also peculiar intoxicating 
drinks. The Gauls and Spaniards composed them of grain 
steeped in divers manners. The Spaniards give them various 
names. There is a method of rendering them susceptible of 
long preservation. Similar drinks are also made in Egypt 
from grain. There is no part of the world where inebri- 
ation is not practised. They drink such liquors pure — 
that is, without diluting them like wine. The earth 

* That is, eighteen pints. A Congius = 5*9471 pints. 
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seemed to produce grain for the nourishment of man ; bat, 
by Hercoles ! how industrious is vice ; we have found a 
method to make even water intoxicate us. 

•* Two liquors are furnished by the trees, both very plea- 
sant, wine for inward and oil for outward application. Oil, 
however, is the most useM, and men have been industrious 
in their efforts to procure it ; but they have been infinitely 
more diligent in regard to wine, having invented one 
hundred and ninety-five different kinds ; perhaps double 
the number, on full examination, might be reckoned — and so 
few of oil!"* 

If, then, the use of intoxicating wine, deemed to be the 
least deleterious of intoxicating liquors, required, even in 
countries suited to the vine, so much caution, was attended 
with so much hazard, and led to such lamentable results, 
what was to have been expected from those other and 
baser fabrications, which the brewer's and distiller's arts 
have subsequently palmed on the world ? What ? Pre- 
cisely what has taken place, — a mighty <md gratuitous 
increase hoth of guilt amd misery. 

But what evidence is there that such has been the case P 
You shall hear. To recent inquiries sent abroad by philan- 
thropists, to different parts of the earth, the response 
returned fi:om New Holland was, " that in that country in- 
toxicating liquors promote crime, induce disease, and hasten 
death. " A similar response has been returned from Cal- 
cutta, from Burmah, from Malacca, from China, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from Continental Europe, and from 
the British Isles. 

In Scotland — exemplary Christian Scotland — ^the use of 
intoxicating liquors has tripled in the last fifteen years. In 
1823, the whole consimiption amounted to 2,300,000 
gallons ; in 1837, to 6,776,715 gallons. In the mealtime 
crime increased four hundred per cent, fever sixteen hun- 

* Hist. Nat., lib. xiv. cap. 22. 
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dred per cent, death three hundred per cent, and the 
chances of hnman life diminished forty-four per cent. 
What an appalling result ! * 

But this is too general and remote. Turn we then to 
eyidence more specific, and to localities nearer home. If 
there be any truth in the declaration of physicians in our 
cities, or even in the verdicts of juries returned over the 
bodies of the dead, and under the solemnity of an oath, 
then is drunkenness a most frightful source of death among 
ourselves. Nor is it, if the keepers of prisons and asylums 
are to be believed, a less frightful source of poverty, insan- 
ity, and crime. It is apparent from the bills of mortality 
which have been kept, that in a single year twenty deaths 
have been occasioned in Portsmouth, N. H., by the use 
of intoxicating liquors : twenty-one in Salem, Mass. ; 
thirty-one in New Haven, Conn. ; thirty in New Brunswick, 
N. J., and seven hundred in Philadelphia. 

The average duration of life to those Irish emigrants who 
pave the streets and rear the edifices in the city, and who 
excavate the canals and gi*ade the railroads in the country, 
the average duration of life to this hard labouring ( and till 
of late, hard drinking) population, is said, owing to this 
fatal propensity, to have been reduced to about five years 
from the time of their landing. 

And it is also said, that those emigrants, who year after 
year enter the States hale and healthy from the Canadas, 
are stripped of their summer's earnings by the harpies of 
the dram-shop, enter on the winter beggared and comfort- 
less, and that a third of their number, before the next 
spring opens, are, not unfrequently, in their graves. 

After examination, it has been made apparent, that of 
of eight hundred and eighty maniacs in our asylums, four 
hundred owe their loss of reason to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. That seventeen hundred out of nineteen hun« 

* See Edinburgh Review for April, 1838, on Trades Unions* 
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dred paupers in onr poor-hotises, and thirteen htmdred out 
of seventeen hundred criminals in our prisons, owe their 
pauperism and their crime to the same cause. That forty- 
three onif of forty-four murders were committed under 
the influence of alcoholic stimulus. That sixty-seven out 
of seventy-seven found dead, died of drunkenness, and that 
four hundred out of six hundred and ninety juvenile delin- 
quents, either drank themselves, or belonged to families 
that did so. 

" I have shown," says the indefatigable agent, S. Chip- 
man, Esq., who visited all the poor-houses and prisons in 
the State of New- York, " I have shown beyond the power 
of contradiction, that more than three-fov/rths of all the 
pawperism is occasioned by intemperance, and that more 
than five-sixths of all those committed for crime are them- 
selves intemperate. In no poor-house have I failed to find 
the wife, the widow, or the children of the drunkard. In 
one, of one hundred and ninety persons relieved the pre- ' 
ceding year, were nineteen wives of drunken husbands, 
and seventy-one children of drunken fathers. And in al- 
most every jail were husbands confined for whipping their 
wives, or otherwise abusing their households." 

This is certainly sufficiently near, and sufficiently specific. 
And yet intoxicating liquors, shame of human reason, dis- 
grace of the nineteenth century, are manufactured, and 
bought, and sold, and drank among us. More than this, their 
manufacture and sale are sanctioned by Ioajo, as well as usage. 
And a revenue derived from this polluted and polluting 
source, by some strange mistake in legislation, is received 
into the public treasury. 

But have the witnesses relied on no prepossessions ? Is 
there no exaggeration in their statements ? I have some- 
times thought there might be ; and I have therefore done, 
myself, what I advise each of you to do : that is, deliberately 
to look around you, and take, vnthvn, the circle of your own 
acquaintance, the dimensions of that misery which intern- 
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perance oocasioiis, and sum up the nninber of the now 
dead which it has slain. 

A friend of mine once gave me the number and the 
names of a social club of ' temperate * drinkers which once 
existed in Schenectady, and of which, when young, he was 
himself a member ; and I have remarked, how, bereft of 
fortune, of reputation, health, and sometimes even of rea- 
son, they have descended, one afber another, prematurely 
to the grave ; until at length, though not an old man, that 
friend alone remains of all their number, to tell how he 
himself was rescued, from a fate so terrible, by the timely 
and prophetic counsel of a pious mother. And I have 
marked too, how those pupils of my own, who, despite 
warning, admonition, and entreaty, persisted in the use of 
intoxicating liquors while at college, have, on entering the 
world, sunk into obscurity, and finally disappeared from 
among those rival actors, once their companions, rising 
>into life ; and when, searching out the cause, I have, full 
of anxieiy, inquired after one and another, the answer has 
been returned, " He has become a sot," or " gone a sot 
into the grave. " 

Among these cases of moral desolation, I remember one 
of peculiar aggravation; it was that of a gifted and 
aspiring individual, a professed Christian. Crossed and 
humbled by domestic affliction, he sought, as many still 
seek, relief in alcohol. His friends foresaw the danger and 
warned him of it ; that warning he derided ; he even 
denied the existence of a propensity which, by indulgence, 
was soon there-after rendered uncontrollable ; when sud- 
denly, shrinking from the society of men, he shut himself 
up in his chamber and endeavoured to drown his cares in 
perpetual inebriation. 

His abused constitution soon gave way, and the death- 
scene followed. But oh ! what a death-scene ! As if quick- 
ened by the presence of the King of Terrors, and the 
proximity of the world of spirits, his reason suddenly 
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lighted up, and all his suspended faculties returned in 
their strength. But they returned only to give to retri- 
bution a severer aspect, and render the final catastrophe 
more instructive and more terrible. For though at inter- 
vals he seemed to pour his soul out in confession, and to 
implore forgiveness in the most thrilUng accents, shame, 
remorse, and despair were predominant : and there was, 
at times, an awfulness in the paroxysms of his agony 
which no words can describe, and which can be realized by 
those only who mtnessed it. " There, " said he, pointing 
to his bottle and his glass, which he had caused to be 
placed beside his death-bed, '^ there is the cause of all 
my misery : that cup is the cup of wretchedness ; and 
yet, fool that I have been ! I have drank it, drank it volun- 
tarily, even to its dregs. Oh, tell those miserable men, 
once my companions, who dream of finding in inebriation, 
oblivion to their miseries, as I have dreamed of this ; tell 
them, — ^but it is vain to tell them — oh ! that they were 
present, that they might see, in me, the dreadful sequel, 
and witness, in anticipation, the unutterable horrors of a 
drunkard's death." Here his voice faltered — ^his eye 
fell upon the abhorred cup — and, as his spirit fled, a 
curse, half articulated, died away upon his quivering 
lips ! 

This is not poetry, but history. Nor is this the whole. 
To say nothing of the untitled dead ; the heads of fami- 
lies ; the members of families, whose number has not been 
summed up ; but — to say nothing of these — ^how many 
clergymen, how many physicians, how many jurists, in 
Schenectady and the neighbouring cities, have, during the 
existing generation, fallen victims to this destroyer. Who 
of my equals in age, does not remember those venerable 
men, all [limited] drinkers, who once held, in Albany, 
their meetings at noon-day ? And who does not remem- 
ber, too, the result of those meetings ? — aye ! and of 
those other meetings, held at a later hour by their sonji— ' 
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those young men of promise, that were, but are not ! * 
There is no oity, or town, or hamlet known to the speak- 
er, where it is otherwise. Of all the avenues to death, 

♦ The American papers, in October 1862, contained the following : — 
" Twenty years ago in Congress, the two men who attracted the most 
attention, were William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, and Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky. — They were the most brilliant orators— the *obfl6TTed 
of all observers.' Mr. Johnson died in Maryland a few weeks ago, a pau- 
per and an outcast, unnoticed and unlamented. The papers a few days 
ago informed us that Marshall is an inmate of a hospital at Buffalo, 
diseased and miserable, and about to die. Intemperance, of course, is the 
cause of all tbis." 

Thb Chicago Timet, for January, 1863, says: — '< Andrew Harrey, long 
and weU known as an eminent lawyer, died yesterday morning in the 
street. His body was found, head downwards, by a police officer, at the 
foot of a flight of stairs, leading to No. 6, Fremont Block. An inquest 
was held by Coroner Schmidt, and a verdict rendered by the jury, that 
the deceased ' died from the effects of cold and exposure.' Mr. Harvey 
was born in Glasgow, and graduated at the University. He emigrated 
to America in 1837, and spent some years in Memphis, Ten. ; afterwards 
removed to Michigan, and about twenty years ago was employed as a 
Professor of Greek and Latin in a branch of the university at Tecumseh. 
He then removed to Detroit, and entered, as a law student, the office 
of the District Attorney. After a successful practice at the bar, 
he removed to Lake Superior, and was elected State Senator from 
Chippeway County, a position which he filled with much honour for two 
terms. While here, he wrote a series of articles on the region of Lake 
Superior, which were published in Harper's Magazine^ illustrated from his 
own sketches. He removed to Chicago in the fall of 1852. He was 
elected President of the St. Andrew's Society in 1858. He took a 
leading part in the Burn's Centenary in January 1859, and in the suc- 
ceeding celebration of Washington's birthday. Since the death of hia 
estimable wife, [avdiliug himself of- the dangerous maxim, ' give wine to 
those that be of heayy heart,'] be has been gradually sinking into dissipa' 
ted habits, commencing with a slight debaucb, and following with a long 
interval of sobriety ; but within the last two or three years, he has become 
almost constantly inebriated. His friends strove with him, but to no 
avail. Save for this failing, Mr. Harvey would now occupy a high niche 
in the temple of legal fame, and be looked upon as what he once was — a 
model of learning in his profession, a classic thinker, and an eloquent 
advocate. He was a member of the Masonic Fraternity, and is believed 
to have held, at one time, the rank of Royal Arch Mason," 
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the world over, this is the broadest, steepest, most fre- 
quented. The sword hath indeed slain its thousands, — but 
alcohol its ten thousands ! 

Even in this republic, we are told by those familiar with 
such statistics, that there are more [A.D. 1838] than five 
hundred thousand drunkards ! What a deduction from our 
national virtue, honour, and happiness ! What an addition 
to our national guilt, infamy, and misery ! 

Could you see those wretched beings separated from the 
residue of the community, and congregated together in some 
great common Aceldama, — what a spectacle of horror! 
How more so, could you see them individualized, dispersed 
among their friends and kindred, and linked each in his 
vileness, by ties tender and indissoluble, to other beings, — 
and often to beings of the purest virtue, of the liveliest 
sensibility, and the loftiest aspirings. Ah ! could you see 
them thus, what guage could measure the extent, or arith- 
metic sum up the amount, of misery comprehended within 
your field of vision ! Oh ! could you number those con- 
cealed tears, which flow from so many sleepless eyes, as 
God numbers them ; and hear those stifled sighs, that 
escape from so many sorrow-wounded hearts, as Qod hears 
them, you might then, but not tiU then, form an adequate 
idea of the superadded good which intoxicating liquors 
must hereafter produce, to cancel the dread amount of 
gratuitous evil they have already inflicted upon mankind ! 

If drunkards exist elsewhere as they exist in the Empire 
State fNew York], their whole number must be very great. 
For here they crowd our prisons, our jails, our asylums, our 
, poor-houses, and our- work-shops; and they may be found in 
our drawing-rooms, our halls of legislation, our halls of 
justice, our halls of science, and even — alas, that it should 
be so ! — in our temples of devotion. , 

Besides the loss of the intellectual resource, and the 
physical energy, and the sufferance of the indelible national 
disgrace, and the deep domestic misery, which this mighty 
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armj of drankards occasion, they contribute more than 
any other cause, — ^nay, more than all other causes, — ^to 
augment our poor rates, the expenses for criminal arrests, 
and threaten ultimately to overthrow our civil institutions. 
Be the number of drunkards in this Empire what it 
may, that drunkenness exists, and that to a frightM extent, 
cannot be denied. And the question of chief concern is : 
how can it be remedied P Can the axe be laid at the root 
of the tree P Or is the evil incurable P And must the 
process of destruction go on till all that is sublime in 
intellect, cheering in liberty, and holy in religion, fade and 
disappear before it P Must the eye as it glances onward 
through the vista of ^turity, the bright and joyous 
scenes of progressive moral improvement, until it 
reaches and rests on the predicted visions of the 
Millennial glory — instead of this, must it meet 
with poverty, and crime, and decay, and desolation as 
exhibited in diminished trade, in less productive husbandry, 
in forsaken dwellings and augmented numbers of squalid 
wretches lounging in bar-rooms, hanging round the doors 
of dram-shops, staggering along public avenues, or snoring 
in the gutters of those lanes and by-paths which lead to 
the [wine], beer, and rum-selling grocery ? Must this be so 
by any necessity of nature P Or is there yet a remedy ? 
There is — ^here, as elsewhere — ^eemove the cause, and jthe 

EFFECT CEASES. 

But we cannot now discuss, at length, the remedy. That 
must remain for a fature opportunity. In conclusion, 
therefore, we have only briefly to say, that if w© would rid 
ourselves of the drunkard's drunkenness, we must rid our- 
selves of the drunkard's drink. There is no alternative, the 
prevailing usages of society must be annulled, or provision 
made, and made by us, for its ^ture maintenance — a fright- 
ful provision ; a provision of muscle and of mind, as well 
as of money ! 

I repeat it, there is no alternative ; this whole existing 
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system of [limited] drinking must, be abolished, or tbe 
expense of sustaining it provided for by ns, and by those 
who shall live after ns, as it has hitherto been by those 
who lived before ns. Yes, as the years roll ronnd, we 
must consent to the decimation of onr families, and the 
families of onr friends and neighbours, that we may furnish 
therefrom victims for dyspepsia, dropsy, delirium tre- 
mens ; and inmates for the poor-house — ^for the house of 
correction — ^and for the house of silence 1 More than this, 
having furnished the victims of destruction, we must furnish 
also the elements of destruction, and the ministers of de- 
struction. 

We must pay for the growing of the grapes and the 
grain ; then for the manufacture of the whiskey, beer, and 
wine ; and then for their distribution by those vendors, 
whose exclusive privilege it is to dispense among the 
people, from their licensed stalls, these elements of death. 

Frightfal system ! What a wreck of life, what a waste 
of money, its contiuuance must involve ! 

I would say to the heads of every family apart : Though 
you cannot ascertaia how much the State expends for intoxi- 
cating liquors, annually, you can ascertain how much you 
expend yourself. Will you ascertain this ? — and having 
done so, distribute under appropriate heads, according to 
your best judgment, the entire amount. 

Say, so much for famishing victims to disease— so much 
for depriving men of their property — so much for depriving 
men of their reason — so much for peopling the grave yard 
— so much for corrupting the morals of the youth — so 
much for aggravating the miseries of age — so much for 
disturbing the peace of families — so much for embittering 
the cup of connubial joy — and so much for mingling humi- 
liation with the exercise of filial piety. 

If you will do this, you will know, not only how much 
money you have paid away, but you will know also what 
you have paid that money for. 
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LECTURE SECOND, 



THE REMEDY. 

» 

Whethsr iliese evils are endured hy any necessity of 'nature^ 
orioliether they are evils for which a remedy exists ? 

The latter doubtless. Here, as elsewhere, remove the 
cause and the effect ceases. What then is the cause of 
drunkenness ? It is drinking. But be it observed, that 
it is not the drinking, or even the excessive drinking, of 
water, the beverage which nature supplies for the 
allaying of thirst, or of milk, or of various other 
nutritive and healthftd beverages, but the drinking of intoxi- 
eating liquors only which produces these frightful results. 

Why then should the drinking of those liquors be con- 
tinued? "Why?" — ^methinks I hear the objector ask: 
" Doubtless they are among the good creatures of God ; 
and should therefore be received with gratitude, and may 
be used with innocence." 

Far be it from me to speak irreverently of any of the 
bounties of Providence.* Alcohol has doabtless its use, and 
may therefore be used whenever and wherever appropriate; 
that is to say, it may be used in the arts, in sickness, in 
great physical exhaustion; and, in one word, on all 
those occasions intended by the Creator. But does 
it follow from this that strong drinks were intended 
by hiTn to be used as ive use them, habitually, 

* If it be inferred that God naturally proyides alcoliolic drink, this 
will be erroneous. It is the work of art only. See Appendix B for 
demonstration. 
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and as a beverage in health ? And if not so intended by 
him, then not rightfully so used by us ; and such usage, by 
whomsoever indulged, will be productive of ultimate misery. 
It is vain to seek happiness where God forbids it, and the 
search, however long continued, will end in disappointment. 
But some, it is affirmed, have used intoxicating liquors 
— even distilled liquors — through a long life with entire im- 
punity. And some too, it is also affirmed, have used arsenic 
with a like impunity.* And were it even so, could any 
general inference be drawn from this ? Should arsenic in 
consequence be introduced into common use ? What would 
be thought of the man who, standing amid the dying and 
the dead, occasioned by its. introduction, should still point 

* The Gegenwart of Vienna, July, 1860, contained the following article: 
— ^ Much has heen said and written about arsenic-eating. Recently, 
seven reports have been drawn up by physicians residing in the north 
and north-west districts of Styria, where arsenic eating is of common 
occurrence. In the arrondissemcnt of Hartberg alone, there are forty per- 
sons addicted to this practice. In general they use only the white or 
yellow arsenic sold by the druggists, or that found in the natural state 
as orpiment. The dose, which is at first not larger than a grain of milUty 
is gradually increased tUl it becomes as large as a pea^ varying in weight 
from 2 to as much as 5} grains. Some persons take their dose daily, 
others one every two days, and others again not more than once or twice 
B week. At Hartberg it is usual to refrain from arsenic during the first 
seven days of the new moon, and then to begin and gradually increase the 
dose to the fiill moon. After taking arsenic, it is necessary to avoid 
strong drink, flesh meat, and dishes prepared with fat. Persons of ad' 
vanced age feel a pleasant warmth in the stomach immediately 
after taking their usual dose. Most of the arsenic eaters 
are strong, healthy, hard-working people, such as woodmen, 
labourers, grooms, and forest-keepers. Many begin the practice at 
eighteen years of age, and continue it all their lives, which are some- 
times protracted till seventy and upwards. The men who have acquired 
this habit are, for the most part, daring and rather quarrelsome. They 
imagine that arsenic makes them strong and healthy, and prevents ihe 
attacks of disease generally, notwithstanding the fact that many of them 
sink into a state of langour and debility. These virtues came to be attri- 
buted to arsenic, owing to the beneficial effect it appeared to produce on 
horses, which became fat and sleek after it was adndnistered." 

p3 
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to the few cases of seeming exemptioB, in evidence of the 
harmless and healthfal tendency of that destructive agent P 
What would be thought of him ? Precisely what ought 
to be thought of the man who reasons in the same manner 
aboufc intoxicating liquors — that however honest his convic- 
tions may be, the conclusions arrived at are not the less 
erroneous. 

But is it quite certain that any have used intoxicating 
liquors, as a common beverage, through a long life, with 
entire impunity ? That such use of those liquors has been 
ruinous to multitudes is undeniable. And yet so gradual 
has the approach of their ruin been, that years have passed 
away before they have been convinced of such approach. 
Nor have they generally been convinced of it till it was too 
late to profit by the conviction. And who knows but those 
hoary headed veterans, who having outlived their genera- 
tion, still drink and live ; who knows but they still live in 
spite, not in consequence, of drinking ? Who knows but 
each treacherous sip, which even these men of years have 
taken from the poisoned chalice, may not, in place of adding, 
have taken many pulsations from a heart created to beat 
so often, some moments from a life granted to endure so 
long ? So that even these iron constitutions, of power to 
withstand so much, in place of owing anything to alcohol, 
may have been'only impaired and enervated by its influ- 
ence.* 

* Dr. A. S. PiEBsoN, of Salem, in his testimony before tbe committee 
of tlie Legislature of Massacliusetts, said he had been a practitioner of 
medicine for twenty-two years, and had had frequent opportunities to 
notice the effects of alcohol on the physical system. He described the 
immediate and remote effect produced by alcohol. When introduced into 
the stomach, a morbid action is produced approximating to inflammation. 
This was greater or less in proportion to the quantity used. It then as- 
cends into the brain, and materially affects the action of that delicate 
organ, interfering with and embarrassing the intellectual operations. It 
also causes a quickened motion of the heart, the action of which organ 
is thereby increased— an exemplification of the saying that " a man liyes 
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" But " it may be said, "who so well knows whether the 
use of intoidcatiiig liquors is beneficial, as those who use 

too fast." This excitement is succeeded by a oorrespondiag degree of 
langour. 

The remote effects produced by tbe use of alcoholic liquors as a drink, 
are more extensive. It is oflen the cause of disease in the stomach, occa- 
sioning an induration or thickening of the lining of that organ, or even 
ulceration. The pylorus, or outlet of the stomach, is particularly liable 
to be affected. It also produces a morbid effect on the brain, tending to 
apoplexy. 

It affects the breathing organs— distending the capillaries of the lungs, 
and creates tubercle, which is the proximate cause of consumption. It 
also often causes diseases of the Hyer. 

The habitual use of alcohol renders the whole system morbid, and makes 
ordinary diseases more obstinate and difficult to be cured. Although the 
effect of cold on the system, while under the immediate excitement of 
ardent spirits may be diminished, yet in a short time the system becomes 
weak and languid, and more susceptible to cold than when no ardent 
spirit has been used. Hence when a man is found frozen to death, an 
empty rum bottle is almost always found by his side. The use of alcohol| 
although it may for a time increase action, does not increase power. 

It is a mistaken notion that ardent spirit aids a man in enduring fatigue. 
It causes him to exert himself more for a brief period, but at the expense 
of the constitution. A man who pursues this course, merely silences the 
monitor which teUs him he has laboured enough. He disregards the yoice 
of his physical conscience by using alcoholic drinks, and thus injures his 
physical system. 

In cross examination, the following facts were brought out in relation 
to the habits and age of the late Dr. Holyoke, of Salem. 

Mr, Hallet —'Row long may a person use ardent spirits moderately, 
without any perceptible injury ? 

Dr. Pieraon, — In yery small quantities a long time. A man may use 
poison of any sort, in very small quantities, and yet be preseryed by the 
conseryatiye principle implanted in the human system as a defence. 

3fr Hallet, — ^Were you acquainted with the late Dr. Holyoke? 

Dr. Pierson, — ^Tes. I had the honour of being his biographer. 

Mr, HalleU — How long did he liye ? 

Dr, Pterson^—One hundred years* 

Mr, HaUtU — What were his habits ? 

Dr. Pierson. — He was in the habit of being temperate in all things. 
He was a man of most remarkable character— neyer tempted to excess. 
He used to liye without much care*»without thinking whether he woul4 
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Bnch liquors habitaally ; and why on tliis mere question of 
fact is not their testimony decisive ?*' But these liquors 

do himself harm or not; He was very cheerful, and of a very henero- 
lent heart and easy conscience, and patient of little injuries. He was 
in the habit of using intoxicating drinks in small quantities. He 
had a preparation which consisted of one table spoonful of Jamaica 
rum and one table spoonful of cider, diluted with water, which 
he used after dinner while smoking his pipe; I would 
mention in connection with this habit, that he did not die of old 
age. I examined the body myself with yery great care. The heart 
and organs apt to be diseased in aged persons, and to become hardened . 
like stone, were as soft as in infants ; and for aught that appeared, might 
have gone another hundred years. And so of the other organs. The lirer 
and brain were in a healthy state. He died of the disease most commonly 
produced by the use of ardent spirits and tobacco, an internal cancer. 
There was a band three or four inches broad around the stomach, which 
was schirrous or thickened. I am far from wishing to say anything to the 
discredit of the late Dr. Holyoke, who was my personal ^end, but if 
his great age is to be made an argument for the moderate use of spirits, 
I desire that his schirrous stomach should he put along side of it.— 
Temperance Journal for 1839,|}.67. 

Br. Gordon, of the London Hospital, stated before the committee on 
drunkenness of the House of Commons, '* that seventy-five cases of disease 
out of every hundred could be traced to drinking," and '^the most of the 
bodies of moderate drinkers, which, when at Edinburgh, he had opened, 
were found diseased in the liver; and those symptoms appeared also 
in the bodies of temperate people which he had examined in the West 
Indies.'' He more than once says that the bodies whose livers he had found 
diseased were those of moral and religious people. 

That human life shall be very greatly prolonged beyond its present limits, 
is one of the plain declarations of prophecy. The following is Dr. 
Lowth's translation of Isaiah, Ixv. 20—23 ; 

" No more shall there be an infant short lived, 
Nor an old man who hath not fulfilled his days ; 
For he that died a hundred years old shall die a boy, 
And the sinner that shall die at a hundred years 
Shall be deemed accursed. 

" And they shall build houses and inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them ; 
They shall not build and another inhabit ; 
They shall not plant and another eat." 
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act on the mind as well as the body. Hence all who use 
them become excited ; some less, some more ; some even 
to madness. Indeed it may be qnestioned whether our 
perceptions are not always more clear, and our judgment 
more correct, without than with these feverish ex- 
citements. I do not pretend to have had any peculiar 
advantages for observing the effects of alcoholic stimulants ; 
but I have often witnessed the operation of a kindred influ- 
ence. 

It is usual for lecturers on chemistry to administer to 
certain of their hearers a gas ; called in common parlance, 
exhilarating ; why this is done I know not, unless it be to 
show how much like madmen individuals previously sane^ 

'* For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people, 
And they shall wear out the works of their own hands. 
My chosen shall not labour in vain, 
Neither shall they generate a short lived race." 

Herodotns tells us that the average life of the Macrobians was one 
hundred and twenty years, and that they never drank anything stronger 
than milk. 

Speaking of the New Zealanders, Hawkesworth says : ^' Water is their 
universal and only liquor, and in all our visits to their towns, we never 
saw a single person who appeared to have any bodily complaint. A 
further proof of health is the facility with which wounds heal, and a Btill 
further, is the great number of old men we saw ; many of whom, by the 
loss of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, yet none were 
decrepit; and though not equal to the young in muscular strength, 
were not a whit behind them in cheerfulness and vivacity." 

[For copious and correct information on this subject, the reader may 
consult the Essay on * Longevity' in the "Works op Dr. Lees, vol. iii. p. 
150;i«and Dk. Van Oven * On the Decline of Life' (Churchill, London). 
— This author's doctrines are, that there is probably no fixed limit to our 
existence, or that, if there is, few attain to it, or few really die of old age 
(p. xiii). The tables appended record that out of 6201 individaals who 
exceeded 100 years of age, 1519 attained 110, whilst eleven advanced to 
150. Dr. Van Oven believes (after making all allowances for error and 
exaggeration) his tables to justify a fair presumption that human life might 
endure much longer than it usually does, and to encourage the exertioof 
of those who desire to promote healthy longevity.] 
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xnay, by aridficial stimulus, be made to act; a ptirpose 
whicli is answered most effectually. 

Now to breathe this gas too long is death ; this, those 
who are about to breathe it know ; and yet knowing this, 
no sooner do they commence the breathing of this gas, 
than they severally persist in continuing to breathe it ; and 
they would persist in continuing to breathe it even to the 
death, if not forcibly prevented. 

The case of the inebriate seems to be analogous. For, 
having once acquired the taste for intoxicating liquor, 
though he foresees the consequence, he clings with a death 
grasp to the chalice in which it is contained, and from 
which he can only be disengaged by violence. 

But though intoxicating liquor were innocuous to certain 
individuals, since who they are can only be known by an 
experiment which must prove fatal to many of those who 
tiy it,'Can it be a question whether such experiments ought 
to be from age to age repeated P 

Terrible as drunkenness is, it is not only computed that 
there are five hundred thousand drunkards in this republic, 
but it has also been computed, that of our entire popula- 
tion, one in twenty-six die drunkards. If one-half of that 
population practice total abstinence, including women 
and children, as is {{^obably the case, then, of all who 
'drink, one in thirteen die drunkards. 

Now the life of drunkards, by way of eminence, is short. 
Generations of them are swept away with rapidiiy that 
amazes. And yet their frightful number is not diminished. 

Whence do the successive colurrms of this vmhroTc&ti <md 
mighty a/rmy of inebriates come ? How are its perpetually 
thinned ranks, perpetually filled up ? Where is the ex- 
haustless fountain that sends forth this everlasting stream 
of life, to replenish those mighty wastes which death by 
drunkenness occasions ? Where ? In the bosom of ' mode- 
rate drinking' families— often intelligent, amiablC; and even 
educated, families. 
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Who does not know that that class of the comninnity 
ftimish all the raw material, the muscle and sinew, the 
intellect and virtue, in one word, all the bodies and souls of 
men to be operated on. Nay, that they perform the operation 
(unintentionally, I admit) by which that frightfdl transfor- 
mation of moderate into immoderate drinkers is effected. 

Yes, those interesting little groups of * moderate drink- 
ing* families, where everything is so tasteful and orderly ; 
where so many moralities are practised, so many sympathies 
cherished, and so many charities dispensed ; those groups 
are the primary assemblies, whence most of the drunkards 
which infest and disgrace the community are sent abroad. 
Nay, they are the elementary schools in which the first 
principles of inebriation are practically taught. 

In these families, and in those larger social circles in 
which they meet, temptation in a thousand covert and 
alluring forms is every day presented ; and, under a thou- 
sand plausible pretences, usages are maintained, that go 
to create the taste, to confirm the habit, and carry forward, 
through all its humiliating stages, that downward process 
by which one generation of temperate drinkers after an- 
other are gradually transformed into intemperate drinkers, 
and thus qualified to take, in their turn, the place of those 
confirmed drunkards who are constantly making their way, 
through the poor-house, the prison-house, and every 
other avenue of death, down to the charnel-house. 

And if, as has been computed by Chipman, one in thir- 
teen of all who drink, die drunkards, and if, as has also 
been computed, the drunkard's life is shorter than the lives 
of other men ; and if the perpetually thinned ranks of 
drunkards are wholly filled up from the ranks of moderate 
drinkers, how long, even though there were no other cause 
of mortality, how long would it take at the present rate of 
demand and supply, to remove from the world, by intem- 
perance alone, the entire * moderate'-drinking moiety of 
the human family? 
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In how many, think yon, among those who now appear 
entirely sane and healthful, are the seeds of future disease 
and dissolution sown ? 

In how many will the secret malady begin to be developed 
this year, in how many the next, and in how many the 
year thereafter ? 

Were an inquest held by some minister from heaven for 
separating from the congregation of moderate drinkers all 
infected persons, as the leprous were separated from the 
congregations of Israel, what, think you, would be the 
discoveries of such an inquest P 

Could we, looking round on our families, kindred, and 
neighbours, see their real condition as God sees it, might it 
not be said of one and another not now suspected, " That 
in this and this individual the infection has taken, and the 
process of death begun " ? So much more time, and so 
•many additional bottles of wine, or barrels of beer, or jugs 
of rum, is all that is wanting to ripen into maturity the 
inflamed eye, the bloated countenance, the demented look, 
the disgusting hiccough, and even the frightful delirium 
tremens. 

" This is not history," you say. " I know it is not, but I 
also know that to many a [limited] drinking family, within 
my hearing, unless they change their habits, or nature her 
laws, it will, one day, become history ! 

Considering the hazard that attends the carefril habitual 
use of intoxicating liquors, who can say of any living man 
who so uses those liquors, that he is safe P 

Or, though this might be said of some, is it certain that 
it can be said of ymi ? You have tasted of that chalice, 
sparingly I admit — still you have tasted of it, often tasted 
of it ; and who knows whether the disease it so often 
generates, may not, though latent, have been already gen- 
erated ? 

But though you were safe, is it certain that your child- 
ren and your children's children who surround your table, 
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and liave access to your sideboard, where temptation in so 
many forms is from day to day presented — is it certain 
that that son of thine, wise above his years, or that daugh- 
ter, lovely beyond her sex, may not even now be under the 
inceptive, undiscovered, unsuspected influence of a malady, 
often insidious and lingering, but always progressive, and 
inexorable as death P 

But it will be said in certain quarters, " Thoagh we and 
ours make use of intoxicating liquors, they are fermented, 
not distilled liquors : rum, gin, brandy, and other noxious 
products of the stiU, have long since been relinquished ; 
and swely tnere malt liquor^ when used in viodei-ation, cannot 
injure any one ; and as to wine, the Bible sanctioned its use 
in Palestine, and still sanctions its use" 

It is well to have relinquished the use of those noxious 
products of the still. And it were well for any who 
have not yet relinquished their use to enquire into their 
nature, and their effects upon the human organism," that 
they too may be the better prepared to decide whether it 
be not wise to relinquish their use also. 

Alcohol coagulates all the animal fluids except water, 
and hardens the solid parts. It instantly contracts the 
extremities of the nerves it touches, and deprives them of 
sense and motion.*' 

It should seem that such an article, an article not con* 
tained in rye, or barley, or grapes, or apples ; not the pro- 
duct of the vineyard, or the orchard, or the harvest-field, 
as is usually supposed, but the product of putrefaction ; 
an article at once the product of death and the element of 
death, it should seem that such an article contained enough 
of vengeance in it to satisfy the avarice of dealers and the 
appetite of drinkers, without the addition of other and 
more deadly ingredients. But so is not the fact ! 

Chemistry, which revealed the process by which alcohol 

♦ Dr. James* PbarmacopeBa, 1747. 
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is obtained, has also revealed the farther process by which 
it may be adulterated, and cheaper as well as more deadly 
poisons fiimished. By such a revelation avarice has not 
&iled to profit ; and as the knowledge of that farther pro- 
cess has gradaally been extended, the ose of alcohol has 
gradaally diminished, and intenser poisons have been sub- 
stitated in its place, till death has come to be more cer- 
tainly than formerly dispensed in the inebriating cap, 
whether poored oat by the hand of the landlord or the 
grocer ! So mach for distilled liqnors. More might in- 
deed be said; bat more is not necessary. They who 
believe not Moses and the Prophets, wonld not believe 
thoagh one were to rise from the dead. 

As to mere malt liqnor, not now to agitate the question 
whether it be injarioas ; ♦ and thoagh it were conceded 
that sach liqaor were good, very good for everybody ; still 
there are other things, to wit, henbane, nux vomica, coccalas 
indicas, sulphoric acid, and nnmeroas other abominations, 
which are not a whit the less hartfiil on that accoant. 

This is not mere declamation, bat known and established 
trath.t But enoagh of mere malt liqaor. And as to 

* The experiments of Dr.Edward Smith, now so widely published in 
Britain, establish this truth with scientiic precision.— Ed. 

t In S. Child's Practical Treatise on Brewing, 11th edition, after 
enumerating the numerous ingredients for brewing porter, p. 7, he says : 
<* However much they may surprise, howeyer disagreeable or pernicious 
they may appear, he has always found them requisite in brewing porter, 
and he thinks they must be invariably used by those who wish to con- 
tinue the taste, flavour, and appearance of the beer." 

Page 16 : " Though acts have been passed to prevent porter brewers 
from using many of them, yet the author can affirm from experience that 
he could never produce the present flavoured porter without them.'' 

Again, page 16 : '* The intoxicating qualities of porter are to be as- 
cribed to the various drugs intermixed with it. It is evident that some 
porter is more heady than others, and it arises from the greater or less 
quantity of stupefyittg ingredients. Malt, to produce intoxication, must be 
used in such large quantities as would very much diminish, if not totally 
ezdudei the brewefs profit." 
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wine — althongli the Bible did authorize the use of certain 
kinds of wine, there were, even in Palestine, certain other 
kinds of wine of which it did not authorize the use. 

The ingredients mentioned by Child, and also by Maurice, and by the 
author of the " Home and Country Brewer," are yarious narcotics : 
alum, hops, calamus, cocculus indicus, coriander, capsicum, caraway 
seed, ginger, gentian, grains of paradise, nux Yomica, quassia, salt, 
copperas, tobacco, opium, lime, soda, etc. 

*' Jackson, an English chemist, of notorious memory, first fell upon 
the plan of brewing from various drugs ; and from that time to this 
there have been yarious written directions and receipt books for using 
these preparations. And agents are to be found in England who sell the 
articles, manufactured for brewers only." — Accum on Poisons, p. 117. 

Says Dr. Gordon, in his examination before the British Parliamentary 
Committee of 1834 : ^' The mortality among the coal whippers who are 
brought to the London Hospital is frightful. The moment these beer 
drinkers are attacked with any acute disease they are unable to bear de- 
pletion and die directly." Medical men are familiar with the fact that 
confirmed beer drinkers in London can scarcely scratch their finger with- 
out risk of their lives. A copious London beer drinker is all one vital 
part. He wears his heart on his sleeve, bare to a death wound even 
from a rusty nail or the claw of a cat. Sir Astley Cooper, on one occa- 
sion, was called to a drayman ( the draymen have the unlimited privilege 
of the brewer's cellar ], who had suffered an injury in his finger from a 
small splinter of a stave. Suppuration had taken place; this distin- 
guished surgeon opened the small abscess with his lancet. Upon retiring 
he found he had forgotten his lancet case ; on returning therefor he 
found his patient in a dying state. 
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THE BIBLE. 

Hayinq urged the discontinuance of the use of all intoid- 
cating liquors as a beverage, on account of the danger 
which attends such use, we adverted to the following 
reply : 

Surely mere malt liquor, when used in moderation^ 
cannot injure any one ; and as to wine, the Bible sanctioned 
its use in Palestine. 

The pertinence of this reply in relation to distilled 
liquors, and to fermented liquors so far as malt liquors are 
concerned, has already been considered. And as to the 
assumption concerning wine, we have sud : 

That although the Bible did authorize the itse of certain 
wines in Palestine, there were certain otJier urines of which it 
did not authorize the use ; and this position is what now 
remains to be verified. 

Far be it firom me to promulgate or defend opinions 
contrary to the announcements of the Bible. I am aware 
that there are those who read, nay, who study the Bible, 
who are, notwithstanding, not learners — ^men who bring 
their wit and learning and taste to bear authoritatively 
on that sacred volume, and who dare to sit in judgment 
on its doctrines and on its precepts. Not so the true 
disciple. He comes to the Bible, as to an authoritative 
and unerring teacher, and he brings along with him an 
enlightened faith, and a subdued understanding, and he 
sits down to his prescribed task with the docility of a 
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cliild, and the engagedness of a learner. He pretends not 
to know beforehand, what tcill be its connsel ; much less 
does he pretend to prescribe what it ought to be. On the 
contrary, he attends to its several annonncements as so 
many oracles from -heaven, and snrrendering all his pride 
and all his prepossessions, says from the bottom of his 
heart, as he tarns its hallowed pages : '' Speak Lord, for 
thy servant heareth."' ' 

We may err in onr interpretations of the language of 
the Bible, but the Bible itself never errs ; and in nothing 
has its import been more misapprehended than in the 
countenance it has sometimes been supposed to give to the 
use of intoxicating beverages. This supposed license has 
arrayed many good men on the side of the use of intoxi- 
cating drink against total abstinence ; because total absti- 
nence, as sometimes taught, has appeared to them not in 
accordance with the teachiugs of the Bible, for which they 
entertain so profound and so becoming a reverence — a 
reverence to be regarded as favourable, and not adverse, to 
the ultimate and abiding triumph of the temperance refor- 
mation. For those men who, having carried forward this 
reformation on the acknowledged principles of the Bible, 
up to the limit believed by them to be prescribed by the 
Bible, refuse to advance beyond that limit, are the men on 
whom, during the fluctuation of a fickle and changefrd 
public opinion, reliance may most confidently be placed for 
the permanent maintenance of total abstiuence, if it shall 
eventually be made to appear that the Bible sanctions such 
abstinence — ^as made to appear it will be — if it does sanc- 
tion it. 

Truth is mighty, and where free discussion is allowed, 
will, despite even of the errors of its advocates, ultimately 
prevail. Nor has anything hitherto contributed so much 
to alarm the fears and combine the influence of these 
revered and wakeful conservators of the moralities of our 
religion, as the occasional enforcement of total abstinence 
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on principles rather secular than Christian, and with an 
apparent design to compel acquiescence, whether the Bible 
should be found to sanction such abstinence or not. 

'* But if the ultimate appeal for the decision of the 
question is to the Bible, how can it be considered any 
longer an open question ; for in that case, what room is 
there even for debate ? Is it to be denied that wine is 
spoken of in the Bible, in terms of commendation ; that it 
is employed as a symbol of mercy ; that it was offered in 
sacrifice ; that it was distributed to the guests at the Pass- 
over, at the supper of our Lord, and at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee P" 

No, this is not to be denied. As little, however, is it to 
be denied, that wine is also spoken of in terms of repro- 
bation ; that it is employed as a symbol of wrath, forbidden 
to Nazarites, forbidden to Kings : that to look upon it 
even, is forbidden, and that it is declared that they who 
are deceived thereby are not wise. 

What shall we say to this ? Can the same thing in the 
same state, be good and bad, a symbol of wrath and a 
symbol of mercy, a thing to be sought after, and a thing 
to be avoided ? Certainly not ! 

And is the Bible then inconsistent with itself? No, it 
is not, and this seeming inconsistency will vanish, and the 
Bible will not only be, but will appear to be, in harmony 
with itself, in harmony with history, with science, and with 
the providence of God, if, on examination, it shall be found 
that the hinds or states of vinous beverage referred to under 
the name of wine, were as unlike in their nature or effects, 
as were those mercies and judgments for which the same 
were respectively employed as symbols, or as were those 
terms of praise or dispraise by which the same were re- 
spectively indicated. 

No less than nine words are employed in the Hebrew 
Bible to express the different kinds of vinous substance or 
beverage formerly in use ; all of which products or pre- 
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parations are expressed in our English version by the 
single term * wine/ or by that term in connection with some 
other word expressive of quality.* 

The term wine, therefore, as used in our English Bible, is 
to be regarded as a generic term ; comprehending different 
kinds of beverage, and of very different qualities ; some of 
which kinds were good, some bad ; some to be used fre- 
quently and freely, some seldom and sparingly ; and some 
to be utterly and at all times avoided. 

By a mere comparison of the passages in which the 
term Wine occurs, this will be rendered, probable. 

For it were difficult to believe that the wine by which 
Noah was dishonoured ; by which Lot was defiled ; the wine 
which caused prophets to err in judgment, and priests to ' 
stumble and fall ; the wine which occasions woe and sor- 
row, and wounds without cause ; wine which deceives ; wine 
which Solomon styles a mocker, and which is alluded-to by 
One who is greater than Solomon, as a symbol of wrath ; 
it were difficult to believe that this wine-=-the wine mingled 
by harlots, and sought by libertines — was the very wine 
which Wisdom mingles ; to which wisdom invites ; wine 
which priests offered in sacrifice ; evangelists dispensed at 
communion-tables, and which, making glad the heart of 
man, was a fit emblem of the mercies of God. 

There is a wine of some sort spoken of very frequently 
in the Bible, with express disappeobation, or in connection 
with drunken feasts, or as an emblem of temporal and eter- 

* These words are, Faytn, a generic term, comprehending wine of all 
kinds. Tirosh, denoting the fruit of the Tine in the cluster, in the solid 
form of grapes, or grape-juice expressed, i. e. new wine. AusiSf the fresh 
juice of the grape, and even of other fruit. Sobhej inspissated wine, 
corresponding to the Latin sapa, and the Greek tyraum and hepsema, 
Hhamar, unmingled wine, or wine red, thick, turhid. Me9ech, mixed wine ; 
whether with water or with drugs. Shemarim, lees of wine, and once 
preserres or jellies. Eshiskahj cooked wine, or grape cake. Shechar, 
* sweet drink,' from the palm or other trees, but not from the ylq^, 
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ubI judgment. And tliere is also a wine spoken of, perhaps 
as frecjuently, with express approbation. 

That wines of such different qualities, and presented in 
such different aspects, and even in such Mghtful contrast, 
were one and the same article, in one and the same state, 
would seem, even though history had been silent, quite 
incredible. How much more so now, that in place of si- 
lence, history, both sacred and profane, hath spoken ; and 
spoken, not of their identity, but of their known and 
marked dissimilarity. 

It is not to be denied that the Bible makes a distinction 
in the kinds of Wine of which it speaks. I allude not to 
wine as medicine, but as a beverage. Wine as beverage, 
was, in the language of the Bible, either good or bad. 

By good wine, I mean wine that in the use is beneficial 
to the bodies or the souls of men. By bad wine,. I mean 
wine which is injurious to the one or the other, or both. 
Wine which (when used, not excessively, but moderately 
as beverage) is injurious either to the physical, intellectual, 
or moral constitution of man, is bad wine. It is with this 
distinction between wines that this discussion is concerned 
— a distinction recognized in those terms of praise or dis- 
praise in which the Bible alludes to different kinds of 
wine, as either actually existing in the concrete, or as 
assumed to exist in the abstract. The truth of this will be 
apparent, by a comparison of a few out of many passages 
that might have been selected. 

Texts m which qood wine is spoken of, aocoedino to 

THE versions. 

Cten. xxvii. 28 : " Therefore Qt>d give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and pleniy of com^ 
and (tirosK) wine." 

Gen. xliz. 11 : '^ He washed his garments in (yayin) 
wine, and his olofthes in the blood of grapes." 
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Gten, xlviii. 33 : "I hare cansed (yaym) to fail from the 
wine press, none shall tread with shottting." 

Num. xxviii. 12 : "AH the best of the oil, and all the 
best of the tirosh (translated wine), and of the wheat ; 
first froits of them which they shall offer nnto the Lord." 

Dent. xiv. 26, 26 : " Thou shalt bestow that money for 
whatsoever thy sonl Insteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or 
for yayin (wine)." 

Psalm civ. 16 : " And (yaym) wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man's heart." 

Zech. ix. 17 ; " Gom shall make the yonng men cheerful, 
and Urosh (new-wine) the maids." 

Prov. ix. 1, 4, 5 : " Wisdom hath killed her beasts ; she 
hath mingled her wine (ywyin) ; she saith. Come eat of my 
bread, and drink of the (yaym) wine I have mingled." 

Cant. V. 1 : " I have drunk my (yoAfin) wine with my 
milk ; eat, friends ; drink ; yea, drink abundantly." 

Isaiah, xxvii. 2 : "In that day sing you unto her, a vine- 
yard of red-wine Qhhemer)* I, the Lord, do keep it. I 
will water it every moment, lest any hurt it." 

Dent. vii. 13 : " He will love thee and bless thee ; 
and bless the fruit of thy land ; thy com and thy QirosK) 



wine." 



Mark, xiv. 25 : " Verily I say unto you, I will drink no 
more of the fruit of the vine (germeematos tees awpelou) 
until that day that I shall drink it new in the kingdom of 
Gfod." 

Luke, xxii. 18 : ^' For I say unto you, I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine, tiU the kingdom of God shall come." 

1 Cor. X. 16 : " The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ ?" 

Isaiah, Ixv. 8 : " Thus saith the Lord, as the (tirosh) new 
wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, destroy it not, 

* Some copies read hhemedj 'pleasant,' referring to the yineyard.— Ep. 
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for a blessing is in it, so will I do for my servanls sake." 
Micah, vi. 15 : " Tlion shalt tread the olives, but thon 
Bbalt not anoint tbee with oil ; and [tread] Hrosh, bnt shalt 
not drink ya/ym (wine)," 

Texts in which bad wine is alluded to. 

Dent, xxxii. 33 : " For their vine is the vine of Sodom, 
and of the fields of Gomorrah. Their {yayin) wine is the 
poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps." 

Amos, ii. 6, 8 : " Thus saith the Lord, for three trans- 
gressions of Israel, and for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof. Because... they drink the (yayin) 
wine of the condemned in the house of their God." 

Mark, xv. 23 : " And they gave him to drink {oiTum) 
wine mingled with myrrh ; but he received it not." 

Prov. XX. 1 : ** Yayi/n (wine) is a mocker, shecha/r is raging, 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise." 

Prov. xxiii. 20, 30, 31, 32 : " Who hath woe ; who hath 
sorrow ; who hath contention ; who hath babblings ; who 
hath wounds without cause ; who hath redness of eyes P 
They that tarry long at the (yayi/n) wine ; they that go to 
seek (mesech) mixed-wine. Look thou not upon the (yaym) 
wine when it is red ; when it giveth his color in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. At the last, it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder." 

Isaiah, v. 22 : " Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
(^ycuym) wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink." 

Psalm, Ixxv. 8 : ^' In the hand of the Lord there is a 
cup, and the (ifaym) wine is red ; it is full of mixture, 
and he poureth out the same, but the dregs thereof, all the 
wicked of the earth shall wring them out and drink them." 

Psalm, Ix. 3 : " Thou hast showed thy people hard 
things; thou hast made us drink the (yaym) wine of 
a3tonishment, 
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Jer. XXV. 15 : " Take the (yoAfin) wine cup of this fury * at 
my hand, and cause all the nations to whom I send thee, 
to drink it." 

Jer. li. 7 : •* The nations have drunk of her {yayin) wine, 
therefore the nations are mad." 

Rev. xiv. 10 : " The same shall drink of the omon (wine) 
of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation." 

The above are samples merely of passages in which wines 
are distinguished according to their qualities, among which 
are good and bad ; wine a blessing, and wine a curse ; wine 
to be presented at sacrifice, and wine that might not be 
drank in the house of the Lord; wine occasioning joy 
and gladness, and wine producing woe and sorrow; wine 
of which guests were to drink abundantly, and wine not to 
be drank at all ; wine the emblem of heavenly joy, and 
wine the symbol of destruction ; wine signifying the blood of 
Christ, and wine a mocker. 

In the view of texts like these, though ignorant of the 
fact that different kinds of wine exist now, who could doubt 
of their existence formerly ?— or believe that wines presented 
in such frequent and fearful contrast, or referred-to respec- 
tively in such marked terms of praise or dispraise, were, 
after all, one and the same article in the same state ? 

Here, then, on this broad distinction between good and 
bad wine, recognized in the sacred writings, we take our 
stand. And be it remembered, it is not against the mode* 
rate use, in ordinary times, of good healthful wine, but 
against the use of bad, deleterious wine, which the Bible 
reprobates and employs as an emblem of wrath, that we 
array ourselves. 

The only wine we abjure, is wine abjured by the BiblCi 
abjured by reason; wine, which in the use as a beverage, 

* In the Hebrew, the word which metaphorically means wrcUhj literally 
means iKHfOn, u in the first text of this list,— Ed, 
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enervates and diseases the body, depraves and crazes the 
mind ; in one word, Wine containing not only poison, hui 
cowtaimmg it tn sufficient qucmtity^ when used as heverage^ to 
dMwrh the healthy custion of the system : and such are the 
wines generally in use in this country. Nor is it material 
to the question now at issue, whether that poison be gene- 
rated by fermentation, or superadded by drugging. 

Such wine will be found to receive as little advocacy from 
revelation as reason ; nor will the drinker of such wine (as 
the light of truth Advances) be able ultimately to find pro- 
tection under the mere shelter of a name. 

That the term ' wine * is always used, either by sacred or 
profane writers, to indicate an intoxicating beverage, is an 
error which cannot fail, on full examination, to be corrected. 

Cato, Varro, Columella, and many other ancient writers, 
even furnish recipes for making many varieties. 

Of the different kinds of wine formerly in use, some were 
medicinal or nutritive; some refreshing and exhilarating; 
some stupefactive and intoxicating. 

By poison, I mean anything which injures the organism 
or interrupts its healthy action, and which, if taken in quanti- 
ties sufficiently large, or in smaller quantities sufficiently long, 
will impair the reason, injure the health, and even extin- 
guish life itself. 

All this intoxicating liquors will do : what more can be 
said of arsenic ? 

The poison contained in intoxicating liquors is either gene- 
rated in the liquors by fermentation, or superadded by 
drugging. 

Febmentation is a chemical process, of which there are 
several kinds, to mt : the vinous, the acetous, and the 
putrefactive. 

The fermentible elements are saccharine matter; the 
ferment, barm or yeast. 

The conditions of fermentation are contact of the ele- 
mentSy fluidity, and temperature. The degrees of tempera- 
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tore nqBisite for vinotts fermentation are from sixty to 
Beventy-fiye degrees Fahrenheit. 

If the temperatare be increased, aoetous fermentation 
takes place. 

Grapes and i^ples, as well as certain other Tegetable 
productions, contain the elements of fermentation in the 
requisite proportion to secure the process, proTided the 
proper fluidity, contact, and temperature exist. 

The yinous fermentation generates alcohol, one of the 
most nrulent poisons, and a poison contained in most of 
the intoxicating liquors now in use. 

Distillation is a modem art, and the difference between 
fermented and distilled liquors consists in this ; that in the 
former, a yerj small portion of vegetable matter is held in 
solution with the alcohol and water; whereas in the latter 
alcohol and water exist alone. 

Dbuoging is an artificial process, by which foreign ingre- 
dients are added to liquors at pleasure. 

Pliny affirms that calamus and ground oak, with nume- 
rous other ingredients, were added to the juice of the grape, 
to render it aromatic, medicinal, or stupefying. 

Homer, who lived long before the Christian era, mentions 
a potent drug mingled with wine. The potion which Helen 
prepared for Telemachus was at once soothing and stupe* 
f active. '*She mingled in her wine a drug of power to 
assuage grief, to allay rage, and to become the oblivious 
antidote of misfortune.*' Elsewhere, Homer says, Ulysses 
took in his boat " a goatskin of sweet black wine, a divine 
drink, which Maron, Apollo's priest, had g^ven him, a 
beverage sweet as honey and imperishable, that, when 
drank, was diluted with twenty parts water, and from 
which a divine odour exhaled." 

Says Pliny (lib. xiv. cap. 6), Androcydes, a physician 
renowned for wisdom, addressing Alexander, said, '*0 
King? remember that when you are about to drink the 
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blood of the earth, hemlock is poison to mtn, and wine is 

hemlock.** 

Nor was this process of dragging confined to ancient 
Pagan nations. Says Bishop Lowth, on Isaiah i. d2 : ** The 
Hebrews generally, by mixed wine, mean wine made in- 
ebriating, by the addition of more powerful ingredients, snch 
as myrrh, mandragora, opiates, and other strong drugs.*' 
Thus the drunkard is described as one who seeks ' mixed- 
wine,* and is '* mighty to mingle strong drink.** Hence the 
Psalmist took the highly poetical and sublime image of the 
cup of God*8 wrath, called by Isaiah * the cup of trembling.* 
** In the hand of Jehovah, ** saith the Psalmist (Psalm 
IxxY. 8), " there is a cup, the wine is turbid, it is full of 
mixed-liquor, he poureth out of it. Verily the dregs 
thereof (the thickest sediment of the strong ingredients 
mingled in it), all the ungodly of the earth shall wring 
them out and suck them.** 

Stupefying wines were given by the ancients to condemned 
criminals, to render them less sensible to the agonies of 
death. Of stbch wine, it was not allowable for Israelites in 
their solemn assemblies to drink ; an offence with which 
they are reproached. 

Dr. A. Clarke, in his Commentary, says : " Inebriating 
drinks were given to condemned prisoners, to render them 
less sensible to the torture they endured when dyin^.** 
(Proverbs, xxxi. 6.) tThe Talmud says that this drink 
consisted of wine mixed with frankincense, and was given to 
criminals immediately before execution. It is recorded of 
our Saviour, that " they gave him to drink toine mingled with 
myrrh, but he received it not.** Allusion is made to these 
mixed wines in Lam. iii. 15 : " He hath made me 
drunken with wormwood.'* In Proverbs we read of 
mixed wine, and of wines of which kings might not drink, 
lest they should '* forget the law;" the same to be given, 
however, to those of a heavy heart, that they might forget 
their sorrows. 
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Thus apparent is it that foreign ingredients were formerly 
added to wines to render them intoxicating, and that these 
were wines disapproved of, and in reference to which, not 
temperance, hut perpetual abstinence, was enjoined. 

Now, were these wines repudiated because they were 
' mixed/ or because they were bad, soporific, stupefactive ? 
Not the former, surely, for there were mixed wines deemed 
worthy of commendation, and such were wines mingled by 
Wisdom for her guests. And if the latter, then deleterious 
wine (irrespective of the manner in which it has been ren- 
dered deleterious) is repudiated. But wine containiug poison 
in sufficient quantity to produce intoxication, when used as 
a beverage, is deleterious wine, and ought not, therefore, on 
Bible principles, to be so used. 

However becoming, and even obligatory, total abstinence 
from all vinous beverage, at a time like the present, and in 
a country where the use of stimulants has been carried to 
such criminal excess, it is not to be understood that, under 
other circumstances, in other times, good nutritious unin- 
toxicating wine might not be temperately drank with inno- 
cence. 

But is there any such wine ? There is ; for the fruit of 
the vine, in the form of grarpe juice as exfpressed from the 
cluster^ has been from remote antiquity, and still is, used as 
a beverage. * 

* The Bey. Alex. Duff, D.D., says of the soath of Europe : << In 
these countries, mantled with vineyards, one cannot help learning the 
tnie intent and use of the vine, in the scheme of providence. In our 
own land wine has become so exclusively a mere luxury, or what is worse, 
by a species of m^nufactare, an intoxicating beverage, that many have 
wondered how the Bible speaks of wine in conjunction with com, and 
other such staple supports of animal life. Now, in passing through the 
region of yineyards in the east of France, one must at once perceive that 
the vine greatly flourishes on slopes and heights, where the soil is too 
poor and gravelly to maintain either com for food or pasture for cattle* 
But what is the providential design in rendering this soil — ^favoured by a 
genial atmosphere— so productive of the vine, if its fruits become solely 
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Of Gaal and his brethren, it is said (Judges, ix. 27), that 
*' thej went out into the field and gathered-in their grapest 
and did eat and drink." Of what did Gaal and his brethren 
eat and drink? Doubtless of the grapes they had gathered. 
For, be it remembered, grapes furnish to those who culti- 
Tate them, both food and drink. 

In connection with the blessings conferred on Jacob 
(honey, oil, butter, milk, etc.), it is said (Dent, xxxii. 14) 
that he drank {dham gnenaibh hhamer) the pure Mood of the 
grape. In the Septuagint this is translated *' of the blood 
of the grape thou didst drink {oman) wine." The 
allusion probably was to the simple must of red grapes 
— the most approved grapes. Among the principal 
thiogs enumerated as needful to man, are "water, flour, 
honey, milk, and the hlood of the grape^'^ meaning, with 
the ancients, grape-juice. In the Apocrypha (I Mac. vi. 
34) it is written : " and to the end that they might proYoke 
the elephants to fight, they showed them the blood of grapes 
and mulberries." 

In remote antiquity, grapes were brought to the table, ^ 
and the juice there expressed for immediate use. An 
instance occurs in Pharaoh*s cup bearer. 

either an article of luxury, or an instrument of yice ? The answer is, 
that Providence had no such design. Look at the peasant and his meali 
in vine bearing districts. Instead of milk, he has a basin of pure unadul^ v 
terated * blood qf the grapeJ In this, its native, original state, it is a plain, 
simple, and wholesome liquid ; which, at every repast, becomes to the 
husbandman what milk is to the shepherd — not a luxury, but a necessary 
— ^not an intoxicating, but a nutritive beverage. Hence, to the vine dress- 
ing peasant of Auxerre, for example, an abundant vintage, as connected 
with his own immediate sustenance, is as important as an overflowing 
dairy to the pastoral peasant of Ayrshire. And hence, by such a view of 
the subject, are the language and the sense of the Scripture vindicated 
from the very appearance of favouring what is merely luxurious or posi- 
tively noxious, when it so constantly magnifies a well replenished wine 
press, in a rocky, mountainous country, like that of Palestine, as one of 
the liohest bounties of a generous Providence." 
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''Grapes/* eays Sir Edward Barry, apeaking of the 
ancients, '* became at first a usual article of their aliment, 
and the recently expressed juice of the grape a cooling 
drink." 

The Pylean king who lived to so great an age, is spoken 
of by Juvenal (lib. x. line 250) as one, Qume novum toUea 
rmtsiwm hihit ; '* who so often drank fresh must.*' And it 
is recorded of the noble Venetian, Comaro, who lived to a 
great age, that he found by experience, that as soon as the 
vintage came in, it presently restored him to the health he 
had lost while drinking old wine. 

Columella says (lib. iii. cap. d), *' the vine is planted either 
for food to eat, or liquor to drink.** Mohamed says, in the 
Koran, ** of grapes ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and also 
good nourishment.** 

From a quotation in the Oommeit^arz/o/Jlfic^eZ^, it appears 
that the Mohamedans of Arabia press the juice of the grape 
through a linen cloth, pour it into a cup, and drink it as 
Pharaoh did. 

Captain Charles Stewabt says that " the unfermented 
juice of the grape and palm tree are a delightful beverage, 
in India, Persia, Palestine, and other adjacent countries." 
To this use of grape juice by Eve, Milton alludes. 

'^ For drink the grape she crushes— inoffensive must." 

And in Gray we meet with a similar allusion — 

'^ Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant-vintage as it g^ows." 

But is such grape juice Wine ? 

That is the question — a question which must be answered 
in the a$rmative, if either Moses or the prophets are to be 
accredited. 

Among the blessings granted to Jacob it is recorded, 
that he '* drank the pure blood of the grape.'* It is also 
said " He washed his garments in wine" — otherwise, " His 
clothes in the blood of grapes." 
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If the beyerage of which Jacob drank, and which is so 
often referred to among enumerated blessings, was not wine» 
then the translators of the Septaagint, and of the Vulgate, 
as well as of the English Bible, were mistaken. If this 
blood of the grape, declared to be wine by the patriarchs 
and prophets ; — declared to be wine by their translators and 
commentators, — by men delonging to different nations, 
speaking different languages, and living in different ages, — if 
this blood of the grape, after all, be not truly wine,, and if some 
other and further process be necessary to convert it into 
wine, what was that process P when, or where did it take 
place ? how long did it occupy ? or by which of the sacred 
writers has the fact been recorded ? In relation to each 
and all of these particulars the Bible is silent, or rather it 
speaks only to give assurance that none of them were 
requisite. 

Here we are not left to inference. The sacred writers are 
explicit. This fruit of the vine, in its natural state, 

IS DECLARED TO BE ' TIR08H,** TO BE ' YAYIN,* TO BE ' AUSIS,* 

TO BE ' HHEMEB* ; all tonus rendered omo8 in Greek, vmum 
OB merwnv in Latin, and wine in Enoush. 

The blood of the grape, that is, grape jvdce, is, in the 
language of these high authorities. Wine ; is declabed to 

*Is *tirosh' properly a term for vat wine? 

(1) \i tirosh denotes properly sometMiig **in the cluster," yielding 

yayin when trodden (Micah yi. 15), it cannot well be the specific 
name for vat wine, or a name for wine at all. As the note on p. 
49 says, it is "the solid produce of the vine." The earth wul 
bear, and a drought will ^ect, ** tirosh in the cluster," but cer- 
tainly not either * * bread in the oven or wine in the vat." (Compare 
Hag. i. 11, with Hosea ii. 22.) The theory is altogether gra- 
tuitous, since both crucial texts, and the current usage of the 
word, determine tirosh as signifying *the fruit of the vine^' not 
its juice in a fixed, much less in a transient, condition. 

(2) It is difficult to conceive the existence in any language of a single 

term so artificial in the rationale of its formation, as constantly to 
imply an article of human manufacture in a state of nature — such 
as * the JUmnel on the sheep,' or * the cojin in the elm.' Not less 
strange is the similar embodjjneut Qf Dr. Nott's ideas into single 
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3E WINE IN THE VAT; WINE IN THE TINETA^ WHEBB 
THE CLUSTER BIFENED AND WAS OATHEBEB ; AND TO BE 

* 8WEET WINE,' * NEW-WINE,* AND * WINE * in the season thereof. 

I. TIROSH. ♦ 

Joel, ii. 24 : " And the floors shall be full of wheat, and 

Hebrew words, denoting, aw he supposes^ * the wine in the grape,' 
or * the wine in the vineyard/ Hand-mills and water-pitchers 
have been nsed for ages, yet what language furnishes an instance 
of the ideas of * com in the quern,' or * water in the pitcher,' hting 
incorporated into one word of no other purp(yrt f If necessity, the 
parent of invention, affords no plea for it, — still less does it afford 
any for a Hebrew term framed for the perpetual expression of 
* Yrme in t?ie vat* ; for that language, although not abounding in 
compound-words like the Greek, did not entirely reject them. 

(3) Moreover, had the constant use of any article rendered the con- 

struction of such compound- terms convenieni^ such a theory would 
have much sooner secured them for ideas, like the former, of daily 
and hourly occurrence, than for the latter, which was practically 
witnessed only at one short season in the twelvemonth. Neither will 
metonymy assist the explication. As a bold figure of speech it 
seizes upon a word of established meaning, and, while its beauty 
compels approval, authorizes its use in some rare instances, in 
a sense which it does not naturally or currently bear. But can 
an instance be found of any word solely or chiefly used in a 
metonymical sense ? Such an anomaly, we submit, could not exist. 

(4) Wine in the vat would include, not only the initicU^ and com- 

paratively innocent, condition of incipient fermentation, but 
subsequent^ and by no means innocent stages of it ; so that, 
practicaUyy the name would be delusive and debateable to an 
extreme. It would appear irrational, however, to invent a word 
for an innocent wine, with the practical purpose of avoiding dan- 
ger, which word only denoted the state of the grape-juice 
for the three or four first hours of its being in the vat— a word 
the indication of which was true at night but false in the 
morning ! — Editor* 

* The following texts are placed by Dr. Nott under this heading : 

" THE PRT7IT OP THE VINE DECLA&ED TO BE {tirosjl) WINE, AS EXPBE8« 

SSD IN THE VAT, AMD IN THE PBESS by which it was expressod," etc. 
The original Hebrew warrants no such statement, Tirosh is nowhere 

* declared' to be the fruit of the vine, nor the fruit of the vine to be 
tirosh. What tirosh actually means, however, may be inferred clearly 
enough from the contexts of the passages quoted ; but not one of the texts 
proves that it is * wine ' at all, in our sense of that word, — •*.*. wine, the 
expressed-juice of the grape. The Talmudic writers often speak of 
*^ wine reserred in the grape,** but not of '< wine in the iiroik/* which if 
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the vats [yeJcabim] shall overflow * with (in Hebrew Urosh ; 
in Greek omon; in Latin vmo ;)t wine and oil [yitzhar]" 

Proverbs, iii. 10 : " So shall thy bams be filled with plenty, 
and thy {yehahim] presses buest out J with {tirosh, oinon, 
vino) new wine." 

Hosea, ix. 2 : 'The floor and the wine press shall not 
feed them, and the {tirosh^ oinoa^ mrmm) new wine shall fail 
in her." 

Isaiah, Ixv. 8 : " Thus saith the Lord, as the {tirosh, 
rox, gramnm) new-wine is found in the cldsteb, and one 
saith, destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.'* 

Judges, ix. 13 : ** And the vine said unto them, should 
I leave my [ti/roah^ omon, vinum) wine, which cheereth God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ?" 

quite a modern notion, contradicted by the current usage of scripture. 
The error, perhaps, originated in the fac^ that in the Septuagint yersion 
tirosh is frequently represented by oinos in the old indusiTo sense of 
'gathered yayire (nnum pendens), a sense which afterwards became 
less and less frequent in Greek usage as the liquid wine became more 
prominent in literature and history. Nymphodorus has left us an ex- 
ample of this use of the word, where he states that "Drimacus went forth 
and took from the fields winb {oinos) and animals. " (Athen. lib. vi. § 89), 
So in Rev. tI. 6 : " Hurt not the wine and the oil "— i.e. grapes and 
olives. Scripture induction proyes that TinosH designates, not wine 
but ' yintage-frnit.' The associated term translated « oil,' is not themen] 
but yitthar, evidently * orchard-fruit.' (See Tirosh h Tayin, in « Works of 
Br. Lees,' Yol. ii. Appendix.) 

♦ The Hebrew Shook has no connection with liquid. It means let, 
leg\ 2nd, to run\ 5rd, a-bound^ing, i.e. leap or lap over; 4th, to 
DBBisB (as < run-after'). — £d. 

t The Grreek and Latin terms are transferred from the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate, as they exist there, in the corresponding passages, without 
change of case. 

t The Hebrew Phabbtz here signifies abundance. « Neither the wine- 
press nor the wine-yat," says Gmbnius, " can be said to burst from the 
quantity of wine made, that figure applying only to a wine-sktn or cask.'' 
The meaning ii, « the vats shaU be heaped up witii vintage-frait,"-.£o. 
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Psalm, iv. 7 : ** Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than in tJie time that their corn and [tirosh, oinou, vim) 
wine increased." 

Joel, i. 10 : " The field is wasted, the land moumeth, for 
the com is wasted ; the (tirosh, oinos, vimim) new wine is 
BBiED UP, the oil languisheth." 

Micah, vi. 15 : '* Thou shalt sow hut thou shalt not 
reap ; thou shalt tbead the olives, hut thou shalt not anoint 
thee with oil ; and [tread] Urosh hut thou shalt not drink 
(ycuyin, omcm, vinwn) wine." 

Isaiah, xxiv. 7 : The {tirosh, ovnos) new wine moumeth, 
the vine languisheth, all the merry-hearted do sigh." 

Haggai, i. 11 : " And I called for a DROuaHT upon the 
land, and upon the mountains, and upon the corn, and upon 
the {tirosh, oinou, vinvm) new wine, and upon the oil, and 
upon [all] that which the ground hringeth forth." 

Zech. ix. 17 : '* For how great is his goodness, and how 
great is his heauty ! Cobn shall make the young men cheer- 
ful, and {tirosh, oinos, vM2^«m) new- wine the maids.'* 

Neh. xiii. 5 : ** And he had prepared for him a great cham- 
ber, where aforetime they laid the meat offerings, the 
frankincense and the vessels, and the tithes of the corn, 
the {tirosh, oinou, vvni) new wine, and the oil." 

Neh. xiii. 12 : " Then brought all Judah the tithe of the 
com, and the {H/rosh, oinou, vini) new-wine, and the oil, unto 
the treasuries." 

Gen. xxvii. 28 : " Therefore God give thee of the dew 
of Heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn 
and {tirosh, omou, vim) wine." 

Gen. xxvii. 37 ; " With com and {tirosh, omo, vino) wine 
have I sustained him." 

Deut. vii, 13 ; " He will bless the fruit of thy land, thy 
corn, and thy {tvrosh, oinon) wine, * and thine oil." 

^ The Vulgate here renders Findemh (vintage). 
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Dent xzxiii. 38 : " The fountain of Jacob shall be upon 
a land of com and (tirosh, ainoy vini) wine." 

Hosea, ii. 8 : " I gave her corn, and {tirosh, oinan, vinvm) 
wine and oil." 

Hosea, ii. 22 : *' And the eabth shall hear the com, and 
the [tirosh, oinon, vinv/m) wine, and the oil." 

Joel, ii. ] 9 : '' Behold I will send you corn and {tirosh, 
oimni^ vinwn) wine, and oil, and ye shall be satisfied." 

*2 Kings, xviii. 82 : " Until I come and take you away to 
a land like your own land, a land of corn and {tirosh, ainout 
vini) wine. 

Isaiah, xxxvi. 17. " Until I come and take you away to 
a land like your own land, a land of corn and {tirosh^ oinou, 
vini) wine, a land of bread and vineyards." 

Isaiah, Ixii. 8 : " Surely I will no more give thy corn to 
be meat for thine enemies ; and the sons of the stranger 
shall not drink ^ the {tirosh^ oinmi, vinum) wine for 
which thou hast laboured." 

Jer. xxxi. 12: " Therefore they shall come and sing in 
Zion, and shall flow together to the goodness of the Lord — 
for wheat, and for {tirosh, ainou, vino) wine, and for oil." 

Neh. V. 11 : *• Restore^ I pray you, to them, even this day 
their lands, their vineyards, and of the corn, the [tirosh, 
(mum, vim) wine, and the oil, that ye exact from them." 

Deut. xii. 17 : " Thou mayest not eat within thy gates 
the tithe of thy corn, or of thy {tirosh, omou, vvnd) wine, or 
of thy oil." 

Deut. xiv. 23 : " And thou shalt eat before the Lord 
thy God in the place which he shall choose to place his 
name there, the tithe of thy com, of thy {tirosh, ovnou, vim) 
wine, and of thine oil." 

Neh. X. 39 : " For the children of Israel, and the child- 
dren of Levi, shall bring the offering of the com, of the 

* Or tuck, as Skathah is rendered in the Prayer Book version of Psalm, 
Ixxv. 8. See Tiroth lo Toffin, p. bd. 
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{Uroshy oinouy vini^ new wiiie» and the oO, onto the 

chabmers.*' 

Deut. zxxiii. 28 : *' The foontain of Jacob shall be upon a 
land of com and {tirosh^ oinoj vim) wine, also his heavens 
shall drop down dew." 

2 Chron. xxxi. 5 : " The childien of Israel brought in 
abundance the first fruits of com, (Hrosh^ oinouy vini) ?nne, 
and oil, and honej, and of all the increase of the field." 

Psalms, iv. 7 . '' Thou hast put gladness in mj heart, 
more than in the time that their com and their {firosh^ 
ovriou, vini) wine increased." 

Hosea, ii. 9 : '* Therefore will I return and take away my 
com in the time thereof, and my (tiroshj aincn, vimim) wine 
IN THE SEASON thereof, and will recover my wool and my flax." 

Deut. xi. 14 : " I will give you the rain of your land 
in his due season, the first rain and the latter rain, that 
thou mayest gather in thy com, and thy [tiroshy oiiKni, 
vinvm) wine, and thy oil." 

Hosea, vii. 14 : " They assemble themselves for com and 
{tirosh, oinoy vimim) wine, and they rebel against me." 

Hosea, iv. 11 : "Whoredom and {ya/yi/n, ohion, vinum) 
wine, and (twosh) new-wine, take away the heart." 

2 Kings, xviii. 32 : " Until I come and take you away to 
a land like your own land, a land of corn {tirosh, omou, vini) 
wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil-olive, and 
of honey, that ye may live and not die." 

Isaiah, xxxvi. 17 : " Until I come and take you away . 
to a land like your own land, a land of corn and {tirosh, 
oinmi, vini) wine, a land of bread and vineyards." 

n. Aims, NEW wine. 

Joel, i. 6 : " Awake, ye drankards, and weep ; and howl 
all ye drinkers of {ya/yi/ti, mmu, vimmi) wine, because of 
the {oAms) new-wine, for it is cut oflF from your mouth." 

Joel, iii. 18 : " And it shall come to pass in that day, 
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that the mountains shall drop down (att^ie, gluka&mon, dul- 
ccdinwn) new-wine, and the hills shall flow with milk." 

Amos, ix. Id : " Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed ; and the moun- 
tains shall drop (aitsis, ghiJcasmon, dnhedinum) sweet- wine, 
and all the hills shall melt." 

lu. Yaywit wine. 

Neh. xiii. 15 : *' In those days saw I in Judah some 
treading wine fruit presses on the Sabbath, and bringing 
in sheaves, . . as also (yayhi, oino, vinum) wine, grapes, 
and figs." 

Isaiah, xvi. 10 : " The treaders shall tread ( out ^-^ ) no 
iyayin, oiiio)iy vinum) wine in their presses ; I have made 
their vintage shouting to cease." 

Jer. xlviii. 33 : '' And joy and gladness is taken from 
the plentiful field, and from the land of Moab, and I have 
caused (yayin^ oinos, vinum) wine to fail from the wine 
presses ; none shall tjiead with shoutings." 

Amos, V. 11 : "Ye have planted pleasant-vineyards [cher- 
rimi hhemsd], + but ye shall not drink (yayin, oiiion, vinum) 
wine in them." 

Amos, ix. 14 : ** They shall plant vineyards, and drink 
the {yayin^ ainon, vvnum) wine thereof ; they shall also make 
gardens and eat the fruit of them." 

Zeph. i. 13 : " They shall plant vineyards, but not drink 
the (yayiiif ovnon, vinvmri) wine thereof." 

Gen. xlix. 11 : '' Binding his foal unto the vine, and his 
ass's colt unto the choice vine, he washed his garments in 
[yayin, oino, viiw) wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
grapes." 

Deut. xxviii. 39 : " Thou shalt plant vineyards and dross 

* No word for out in the original. 

,t See Isaiah xxvii. 2, in list of texts where good-wine is referred to. 
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them, but shalt neither drink of the {yayin, oinon, vmmn) 
wine, nor gather the grapes, for the worms shall eat them,''* 
Jer. xl. 10 : " But ye, gather ye {yayin, mnon, vindemiam,) 
wine and summer fruits, and oil, and put them in your 
Tessels." 

Thus apparent is it, that m the opinion of the translators 
of our English Bible at least, the fruit of the vine [or 
grape-juice] in its natural and unintoxicating, as well as in 
its artificial and intoxicating state, was called by Moses and 
the Prophets, wine. 

Nor in the opinion of the translators of our English 
Bible only, but in the opinion also of the translators of the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate, t Whether it was rightly called 
ovnos in the Septuagint, and vinum in the Vulgate, has 
never been questioned. 

Be this, however, as it may, that unfermented grape-juice 
was called wine, is as apparent as it is that it was used as a 
beverage. It was not only called wine, but it was also ac- 
counted to be * good wine.* 

Wine of sdperiour quality, for it was employed by way 
of distinction as a symbol of mercy, enumerated among 
other blessings, and declared to be itself a blessing. 

TiRosH, always used by the sacred writers to denote the 
fruit of the vhie m its natwral, a/nd not in its artificial state, 
occurs but thirty-eight times in the Hebrew Bible : in thirty- 
six of which it is clearly used in a good sense, with approba- 
tion. It is used once (Hosea, vii. 14) in a doubtful sense ; 
and once (Hosea, iv. 11) with disapprobation, in connection 
with yajyin; not on account of any imputed inebriating 
qualities, but as contributing to take away the heart. 

* The Hebrew is in the singular, and the words Hhe grapes* are 
interpolated. 

t Why ? Because the Vulgate followed the Septuagint ; and in the time 
of the Septuagint version oinos was commonly used for mnum pendens, 
or gathered- wine — a meaning which it saboequently entirely lost, — "M* 

f2 
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Yatin is a generic tenn, and when not restricted in its 
meaning bj some word or circumstance, comprehends vinous 
beverage of every sort, however produced. It is, however, as 
we have seen, often restricted to the fruit of the vine in its 
natural and unintoxicating state. But when eo restricted, 
we luive in no instance fcmnd it iised in a had seme, or with 
disa^prohatto7i. It is also frequently restricted [or applied] 
to Wine in its intoxicating state, in which state it is usually, 
if not uniformly, associated with evil. 

In most, if not all, of the following passages, yayin is 
clearly used for artificial and intoxicating wine, with dis- 
approbation expressed or implied. 

With the drankenness of Noah, Gea. ix. 21| 24. 

Of Lot Gen. xix. 82, 38, 34, 86. 

Of Nabal (supposed) ISam. xzv. 37. 

Of Ammon, 2 Sam. xiii. 28. 

Of Priests and Prophets, Isaiah xxviii. 17. 

Of Kings and People, Jer.xiii.l2. 

As causing drunkenness Jer. xxiii 9. 

With woe to those inflamed by it, Isaiah, v. 11, 12, '22. 

With woe to drunkards of Ephraim, ... Isaiah, xviii. 1. 

As an illustration of drunkenness, Isaiah, xxiz. 9. 

As a symbol of drunkenness, Isaiah, li. 21. 

With dissoluteness, Joel, iii, 8. Hosea, iy. 11. 

With treachery, Gen. xxvii. 26 

With poison, Deut. xxxii, 83. 

With idolatry, Deut. xxxii. 38. 

With fury, Jer. xxv. 16. 

With astonishment, Psalms, Ix. 8. 

With drugs, Psalms, Ixxv. 8. 

With violence, Proverbs i v. 17. 

With falsehood, Micah,ii. 11. 

With mocking, Prov. xx. 1. 

With woeand sorrow, Prov. xxiii. 29. 30. 

With profaneness, Amos, ii. 8. 

With voluptuousness, Eccles. ii. 3. 

With festivity and merriment, Eccles. x. 1 9, Amos, vi. 6. 

With sensuality, Is. v. 11, 12,22;xxii.l3;lvi. 12. 

With transgression, Hab.il. 5. 

With woe and error Isaiah, xxviii. 1, 7. 

With prohibition to Nazarites, Num. vi. 3. 

Tq t|ie mother of Samson, ,. Jud. xiii. 4, 7, 14, 
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To the mother of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 14, 15, 

To the Rechabites, Jar. zxzy. 6, 7) tf. 

To the priests, Lev. x. 9. Ezekiel, zlir* 2L 

With reproof to kings, Prov. xzxi. 4. 

With temptations to Nazarites, Amos, ii. 12. 

With temptations to Rechabites Jer. zxxy. 2, 6» 

With refusal by Rechabites, Jer. zzxv. ^8, 16. 

With refusal by Daniel, Dan. i. 5, 8, 16. x. 3. 

With punishment, Psalms, Ixxv. 8. 

With madness, Jeremiah 11.7* 

In most if not all of the following passages, yoA/in is used 
to denote [either] the fruit [or the juice] of the vine in its 
natural and unintoxicating state, and in none of them is it 
used with disapprohation, expressed or implied. 

Oenesis, zlix. 11 : Used for the blood of the grape* 

Deut. xxviil. 30: For grapes. 

2 Kings, xriii. 32 : In connection with corn and yineyards. 

Psalms, cir. 15 : As food growing out of the earth. 

Isaiah, Ir. 1, Cant. v. 1 : With milk. 

Jer. xl. 10, 12 : As a blessing, ' gathered ' with summer fruits. 

Isaiah, xvi. 10, Jer. xlviii. 33 : With treading of grapes. 

Mlcah, yi. 15: For the juice trodden out of the tirosh, 

Lam.jii. 12: Associated with com. 

Amos, V. 11, ix. 14: With vineyards. 

Neh. xili. 15 : With wine presses. 

Zeph. i. 13 : With vineyards. 

Cant. vii. 9 : With sweetness. 

Besides the foregoing, there are passages in which 
ya/ym is used, with nothing in the immediate connexion 
to indicate whether it be used for the fruit of the vine in its 
natural or artificial state ; that is, whether it is in the state 
in which it exists in the vineyard and the vat, or in the state 
in which it exists after being removed therefrom and sub- 
jected to further fermentation. 

Shechab, sweet or saccharine beverage, from the sap of the 
palm, or the sap or fruit of other trees, except the vine, is 
rendered sikera in the Septuagint, and, with a single excep- 
tion, * strong drink * in the English Bible. That exception 
is Numbers xxviii. 7, where it is rendered ** strong-wine." 
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By Theoddret and Chrysostom, both natives of Syria, it is 
called palm>wine.* 

It occurs but twenty three times. It is usually associated 
with yayt7i. One or the other, or both of these terms, are 
used in connection with drunkenness or drunken feasts, 
or are spoken of with disapprobation, upwards of seventy 
times, and in twenty one instonces are employed to express 
temporal or eternal judgments. Whereas tiroah is never 
once used in such a connection, nor employed for such a 
purpose; nor is it ever spoken of with disapprobation of any 
sort. Whenever wine is denounced in the Bible, the de- 
nunciation is never against Hrosh, ausis, hhem&r, or aolhe, but 
always against ywyin ; and whenever any other word ex- 
pressive of vinous beverage is associated with shechar in 
speaking of drunkenness and feasts, that other word is 
not two8h, or aum, or aohhe, or hh&mer, but yaym. 

So many and such repeated commendations of the fruit 
of the vine in its natural state, and so many and such 
repeated condemnations of the fruit of the vine in its 
artificial and fermented state, cannot have been left upon 
record without design ; and if that design, to say the least, 
be not to encourage the use of the fruit of the vine in 
the former state, and to discourage the use of it in the 
latter, it would be difficult to divine what it was. 

The difference existing in the kinds of vinous beverage 
formerly in use, so distinctly marked in the Hebrew text, 
is for the most part concealed from the reader of the EngUsh 

if/w?^^!>,^'iV?''"f^' ProfeMor RoYLB, "is as much esteemed for 

P^X ^^'^"1"' '^ J^^'^' ^^^*^^^ ^'"^^^^ or not, known as 
Palm Wine The tender part of the spatha of the flowers being pierced, 

llT^ "T. '^fy^''l^f^'> which being evaporated yields sugar, and 

cZn^^ ""YiZ '"^^'^ '" ^^ ^°"^ V^K^oi Scripture." (Kitto's 
OyclopjBdia of Biblical Literature, 1845, Art! * Tamar ') 

'Z'Z ?^^'?^P«*^^? of Dates, says : " Others yield a rich syrup, 

h^\^O^^^^r^^^ ^^''^ was greatly prized in ancient timei 

by the Onentals." {^Bihlical Cyclap<Bdia, 1849, Art. * Pahn-trees.') 
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Bible by the uniform manner in which the several terms 
expressive of that difference are translated wine; bat for 
which uniformity, the fact of the existence of such a diffe- 
rence, it is believed, would not now be made a question. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that seven different words 
have been employed by patriarchs and prophets to express 
the same identical beverage in one and the same state. 

In the preceding analysis we have found, as it might have 
been expected we should, one generic term (yatim) expres- 
sive of vinous beverage of every sort. We have also found 
a term (tirosh) expressive of the fruit of the vine as it 
exists in the cluster ; a term (ausis) expressive of grape 
juice dropping or trodden fresh from the cluster; a term 
(sobhe) expressive of it as inspissated or boiled; a term 
(hhemer) expressive of it when unmingled with other ingre* 
dients, and a term (mesegh) expressive of it when mixed ; 
whether with water or with drugs. 

But it may be said, though the fruit of the vine, in its 
natural and unfermented state, is called * wine,' it is only so 
called by a well known figure of speech, the applying of the 
name of the product to the material from which it is produced. 

It is readUy admitted that in poetry this often occurs, and 
sometimes even, though rarely, in mere prose. But were 
this admitted in many, or in most, nay in all of the passages 
quoted, the admission would not in the least weiJien the 
arguments adduced. 

The juice of the grape in its natural state is either wine 
before fermentation, or it is not. Be it then that before fermen- 
tation, though often called wine, it is not so ; but merely 
something else out of which wine is made. This admitted, 
then all the commendations of the fruit of the vine, pre- 
vious to fermentation, with which the Bible abounds, are 
twt commendations of wine at aU, hut merely convmendations 
of tliat out of which wme is made ; and all the condemnations 
of wine with which the Bible also abounds, are condemna- 
tions of the fruit of the vine, not before but after fermenta- 
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tion, and are therefore condemnations, not of that out of 
which wine is made, but condemnations of the veritable 
article made — wine itself. 

And if the numerous commendations of the fruit of the 
vine before fermentation, be kept out of the account, it will 
be very difficult to find any dear and unequivocal commen- 
dations of wine in the Bible at all. For it is hefore, not 
after fermentation, that the possession of the fruit of the 
vine is spoken of as a national blessing, its loss as a national 
curse. And it is after^ not before fermentation, that the 
fruit is styled a ' mocker,* associated with crime, and em- 
ployed as a symbol of wrath. 

To test the truth of this, let any reader of the Bible collect 
and arrange in one column all the passages in which wine 
is spoken of with approbation, either expressly or by 
implication ; and let him also collect and arrange in another 
column all the passages in which wine is spoken of with 
disapprobation, either expressly or by implication, and if he 
does not discover in the sequel that the approbation expressed 
in the passages selected is usually, if not always, wpfrohaMm 
of the fruU of the vme before fermentaMon, and that the 
disapprobation expressed is disa^^ohation of the [fermented 
product of the] fndt of the vine^ he will have succeeded in 
collecting a series of texts which have been overlooked in 
this inquiry. 

Grapes and grape-juice, then, before fermentation (whether 
wine or not), are things which Gk)d approves and commends 
— whereas grape juice after fermentation, though truly 
wine, is an article often repudiated and spoken against — 
and, if its nature has not changed, not without reason was 
it spoken against. For it is now, what it was said to be 
then, * a mocker '; and now, as then, it causes woe, and sorrow, 
and redness of eyes, and wounds without cause ; and now, as 
then, it is armed with the serpent's bite and the adder's 
sting. 
It is urged, I am aware, that these terms, and terms like 
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these, when applied to wine of some sort, are to be under- 
stood not as conveying counsel to refrain from the use of had- 
wine, but merely to avoid excess in the use of good. But 
on what principle of interpretation is this urged ? 

Is vrnis, m distmction from aU other bounties of Provi- 
dence, ahva/ys of good quality, that wine of had quality should 
never ha/ve heen spoken against hy an/y writer, either sacred 
or profa/nei 

Are we bound, contrary to experience, contrary to reason, 
contrary to express declarations of Scripture, when we meet 
with passages in which wine is spoken of in terms of repro- 
bation, and as a base article to be avoided, are we bound in 
such oases, in disregard both of the spirit and the letter of 
the text, to understand the terms employed, not as implying 
the avoidance of a bad article, but merely as a caution 
against the abuse of a good one ? 

Or, if bad-wine as well as good exists, then it may be 
asked, whether good wine, among all the good creatures of 
God, is alone liable to abuse, that it should on that account 
be singled out and spoken against as a vile thing, and to be 
avoided ? Are not corn and oil, or milk and honey, as well as 
wine, abused ? Or is the abuse of these not sinful, that 
neither of them on that account is ever styled the ' mocker,' 
employed as a symbol of wrath,, said to occasion woe and 
sorrow, forbidden to kings, forbidden to be looked upon, or 
said to bite like a serpent or sting like an adder? 

The fact that good-wine may be abused, but ill accounts 
for the application to such wine, of those terms of reprobation 
applied to wine of some sort so often in the Bible. To justify 
such an application of such terms, in such frequency, it 
should seem that not only good wine, which in the use 
might be abused, must have existed, but bad-wine, and wine 
therefore unfit for use must also have existed. 

Since good and bad wine both exist now, why should they 
not have existed thm ? And if both existed then (as the 
Bible assures us they did), why should it be doubted when 
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toine is commended, that the eommendatioti respects the 
good hind of witie ; aivd when wine is condenmed, that the 
condemnation respects the had kind? Does either the honour 
of religion, or the analogy of faith, require that it should 
be otherwise ? 

When commending wine, if, in place of commending the 
nutritious, unintoxicating wines of nature, the Bible com- 
mends the innutritions, intoxicating wines of art, it does so 
in contravention of the will of God, as everywhere else 
expressed ; and the doing of this, here stands forth an isolated 
fact, at variance with all the other facts recorded in the 
Scriptures, a fact unexplained and unexplainable. 

All the othet articles recommended as food or beverage, 
are not only pronounced good, but are practically found to be 
so. Elsewhere, in reference to articles of diet, the word 
and providence of God are in harmony ; here only at variance ; 
for, however bland, refreshing, and life-sustaining the nutri- 
tious, unintoxicating wines of nature may be, the strong, 
exciting, intoxicating wines of art have ever proved them- 
selves to be both life and soul destroying. 

Against the use of such wines, God hath not left himself 
without a witness in his Providence. From the cup that 
contains it, is audibly breathed out the serpent's hiss, and 
visibly darted forth the adder's sting. Around this chalice 
ruins are strewed — strewed by the 'mocker' — in which ruins 
there is a voice that speaks for God — Tottch not, taste not, 
ha/ndle not. Here there can be no mistake. That sin and 
sorrow, crime and disease, flow from this inebriating chalice, 
none can deny ; nor can any sophistry shelter its bewilder- 
ing, crime-producing contents from deserved reprobation, or 
bring its use as a beverage within the sanction of the 
sanctuary. 

The hooks of natwe and revelation were written hy the same 
wnerrmg hand. The former is more full and explicit in re- 
lation to the physical, the latter in relation to the moral, laws 
of our nature; still, however, where both touch on the 
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same subject, they will ever be found, when rightly inter- 
preted, to be in harmony. 

There was a time when the Copemican system, the truth 
of which was stamped on the phases of the planets, and 
proclaimed in the revolution of the stars, was pronounced a 
heresy, because it was believed to be irreconcilable with the 
language of the Bible. Councils decreed that the earth 
stood still, and that the sun and stars revolved around it. 
Eegardless of that decree, the sun and stars maintained 
their unalterable position, and the earth, unawed, moved 
onward in its orbit, and revolved on its axis ; and it has 
continued to do so, till mankind, familiarized to its move- 
ments, see no longer any contradiction between those 
movements and the language in which they were formerly 
spoken of by patriarchs and prophets. 

Ndtwre amd revelation a/re as Utile at variance on the mne 
question as on other questions, and when rightly consulted^ 
it wUl he found to he so. It is not in the text, but in the 
interpretation, that men have felt straitened in their con- 
sciences ; and though this feeling should continue, unless the 
providence of God changes, it will not 'alter the facts of the 
case. 

In vain will sophists teach, or councils decree, that in- 
toxicating wine, wine the mocker, is good wine, and fit for 
beverage, so long as God in his providence proclaims that it 
is not. In despite of the teachings of sophists, and the 
decrees of councils, the purpose of God will stand, and 
human arrogance continue to be rebuked, till it shall be felt 
that the laws of nature are sacred, and that it is as fatal to 
resist, as idle to reason, against the will of Him who or- 
dained them. 

It is true that wine, as well as flesh, and herbs, and bread, 
and milk, and honey, is contained in the original grant of 
good things to man, but this implies no sanction of bad 
wine, any more than of any other bad article. 

Because ^e«^ is contained in the same grants no one feels 
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called npon to defend the nse of flesh when diseased, or 
rendered noxious hj pntrescenoe or otherwise. Neither 
does anj one, becanse herbs are contained in that grant, feel 
called npon to defend the nse of henhane or deadly-nigJU^ 
shade, or eren of garden herbs after haTing become wilted, 
and espedally after having become deleterious by decay. * 

As little, becanse wine is contained in that grant, can the 
wine of Sodom be defended; nor even wine from the vines 
of Eschol or Lebanon, after it shall have been rendered 
deleterious by fermentation, or any other process. 

Who ever thought, because bread and milk are sanctioned 
in the Bible, that therefore bread must be eaten after it had 
become numldy by age, or milk after it had become sour by 
fermentation ? 

From the moment the animal is slain, the herb gathered, 
or the cluster of the vine plucked, the process of decay 
commences, which, unless arrested, will continue in each, 
till all alike are rendered unfit for use by progressive fer- 
mentation. 

With wines, as with herbs and meats, some were 
originally comparatively good, some comparatively bad ; and 
some which were originally good became bad through mis- 
taken treatment, progressive fermentetion, or some other 
incidental process. 

Meato recently slaughtered, herbs recently gathered, wines 
recently expressed from the cluster, are usually the most 
healthful, nutritious, and refreshing. And though wine 
perfectly free from alcohol may not be obtainable, and though 
its most perfect state be the state in which it is eoBpressed from 
the fresh clnister,\ still it may be more or less objectionable, 

* While these sheets are printing in England, the papers record 
the case of a family poisoned by frosted-cabbage, boiled before being 
steeped in chilled water oyer-night. — Ed. 

t " I will wo more drink of this fruit of the vine, until I drink it new 
with you, in my Father's Kingdom/' 
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as it deviates more or less from that state till it beoomes 

positively deleterious and intoxicatiiig. 

Though God*8 grant to man covers ' wine * among other 
good things, it designates no particolar kind, it gives no 
directions as to the mode of preparation, or the time when 
it is most fit for use. These and similar instmctions are to 
be looked for, not in the book of revelation, bat of nature. 

Man is a rational creature, and God treats him as such. 
The great store-house of nature is flung open before him, 
and permission is given him to slaj or gather, and eat ; not 
indeed inconsiderately and indiscriminately, bat of such 
only as are suited to his nature and 'good for food. ' 

That Patriarchs and Prophets drank wine, and that the 
Scriptural right to drink it still remains unimpaired, there 
can be no doubt ; slill, inmaking the seledion, other directions 
than what the Bible contains must be followed. Here rea- 
son must be exercised, and experience consulted. Who, in 
the selection of herbs, or milk, or meat, would venture to 
take a contrary course ; or who, having taken it, would not 
find in the sequel his temerity rebuked ? 

How often, in the course of events, have herbs, or meat, or 
milk, proved poisonous, and produced disease or death ? In 
cases of this sort, how unavailing to declare that these articles, 
because included in the original grant, were rwt poisonous, 
when God declared in his providence that they were. Herbs, 
and meat, and milk, stand on the same footing as wine, and 
we only insist that the same discrimination should be exer- 
cised in relation to the latter that is exercised in relation to 
the former. The question, so far as good wine is concerned, 
is a question of expediency, and abstinence becomes a duty 
only when indulgence would be injurious.. 

But abstinence from Z;ad5-wine is always a duty; and 
whether intoxicating wine, wine that enervates the reason, 
defiles the conscience, destroys the constitution, be not bad 
wine, will hardly, where prejudice is not indulged, and 
appetite consulted, at this late day be made a question. 
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INQUIRY EXTENDED TO PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Sequel to Lectube III. 



That profane writers made the same distinction between 
the fruit of the vine in its natural and artificial state, as the 
sacred writers made ; that the fruit of the vine in its natural 
state was used as a beverage, and in both states called wine, 
would seem apparent from the following testimonies. 

Cato the elder writes of Lex vini pendentis. Such is 
the heading of chapter cxlvii, JDe Be Bustica. * 

Ovid applies the Latin merum in the same manner : Vix' 
que MEBDM ca/piunt gra/aa, quod intus hahent, '* And scarce 
the grapes contain the wine within." f 

According to Flautus, B.C. 200, even rnvstum signified 
" both wine and sweet juice." 

Says Nicander {Athen. lib. ii.) — "And (Eneus having 
squeezed the juice into hollow cups, called it wine (phio7i)" 

Thus the Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, called fresh 
grape juice * wine.* 

** A white sweet liquor distils from the Palm, which," 
says Professor Kid, '' is used extensively in India, under the 
name of Palm wine." J 

" Pressed wine is that which is squeezed with a press 

* In the Appendix will be found some origmal passages in full, with 
translations, from Columella and Pliny, irom which the reader will form 
his own conclusions as to the nature of some ancient wines. — ^Ed. 

t See Preface to Tirosh lo Yayin, The same work ( p. Izyii. ) contains 
the passages in full from Cato. 

t Bridgewater Treatise, p. 214.. 
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from the grapes; sweet wine is that which has not yet 

feroaented." * 

Mr. Buckingham says that in Smyrna " the droppings of 
the wine press" are called ' virgin wine.* 

Whatever may he the decision of those whose taste has 
been depraved by the fabricated wines of commerce, there 
cannot be a doubt that the wise and gsod men among 
the ancients, as well uninspired as inspired, appreciated 
their wines the higher, the less alcohol and the more 
saccharme matter they severally contained ; and the alcohol, 
other things being equal, depended on the extent to which 
fermentation was carried. 

In the Delphin edition of Horace, we are told that Les- 
bian wine could injure no one ; that, as it would neither 
affect the head nor inflame the passions, there was no fear 
that those who drank it would become quarrelsome. There 
was no wine sweeter to drink than Lesbian ; it was like 
nectar, and more resembled ambrosia than wine. 

On Horace 8 * Sapias liques vvtuC (Car. lib. i. Ode 11), the 
Delphin notes are as follow: "Be careful to prepare for yourself 
wine percolated and defoecated by the filter, and thus ren- 
dered sweet, and more in accordance to nature and a female 
taste. Certainly the ancients strained and defoecated their 
must through the filter repeatedly, before they could have 
fermented ; and by this process, taking away the foeces that 
nourish and increase the strength of the wine, they rendered 
them more liquid, weaker, lighter, sweeter, and more 
pleasant to drink." 

AthenoBus ( lib. i. cap.48 ) says, that '* Surrentine wine has 
no oil in it, and is very thin; it is a long time ripening; and 
when it is old, is nearly the only wine that is wholesome to be 
habitually drank." This is in keeping with the words of 
Pliny : S^i/rrentma vina caput iwn teiient — *' Surrentine wine 

* Bees' Encydopsedia, 1819. 
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does not seize the head.*' As are also the words of Persius, 

iii. 93: 

*^ Lenta loinro sibi Surrentina rogant." 
** He has asked for himself, about to bathe, mild Surreatine." 

Aristotle says {Meteor,, lib. iy. cap. 9): " Sweet-wine 
(glukus) would not intoxicate." 

Elsewhere : ** The wine of Arcadia was so thick that 
it was necessary to scrape it from the skin bottle in which it 
was contained, and to dissolve the scrapings in water." 

Says Democritus : *' The Lacedsmonians were accustomed 
to boil their wine upon the fire until the fifth part had been 
consumed. It was drunk after a period of four years had 
elapsed." . 

Folybius, in a fragment of his 6th Book, states : " Among 
the Romans the women were forbidden to drink [iDtoxicating] 
wine ; they drink however what is called possum, made from 
raisins, which drink very much resembles JEgosthenian 
cmd Gretcm ghuTcos (sweet wine), which men use for allaying 
excessive thirst."* 

Athenffius speaks of the < mild Chian/ and the ' sweet 
Bibline* ; f and Plautus of the ' toothless Thanium and 
Goan* ; all of which are comprehended under oinos. 

According to Pliny, Protropum was mustum qiiod sponte 
proflniit a/atequa/m iwoe ccdcentur, the irnist which flows sponta- 
neously from the grapes before they have been trodden. 

Suidas calls gleukos, mustum, vmum, et succus dtdcis (must, 
wine, and a sweet juice), ** that dropped from the grape 
before it was trodden." 

Calmet says that 'Hhe ancients had the secret of preserving 

* Athen. x. } 56. Gleukos is the ' Sweet- wine ' of Acts. ii. 13. 

t AthensBUS says : — *'The sweet-wine (glukus) which among the Sicilians 
is called Pollian, may be the same as the Biblinos oinos " ( lib. i. cap. 56). 
|g Again (ii. } 24 ) — " Now sweet kinds of wine {oinos) do not make 
the head heavy, as Hippocrates says. His words are — ' Olukus is less 
calculated than other wine {oinodeos) to make the head heavy, and it takes 
less hold of the mind.' '* — E]}. 
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wine sweet throughout the year"; and there are writers 
who inform us how to preserve wine sweet throughout the 
year. 

The Romans were accustomed to put the new-wine into jars, 
which, heing well stopt, were then immersed for several weeks 
in a cistern or pond ; in fact, as the wines were made ahout 
September and October, they were sometimes allowed to 
remain immersed during the whole of the winter, until, as 
Pliny naively observes, ** the wine had acquired the hahit of 
being cold." Sometimes the same object was effected by 
the cask being buried deep under ground. 

Says Boerhaave : *' By hoUi/ng, the juice of the richest 
grapes looses all its aptitude for fermentation, and may 
afterwards be preserved for years without undergoing any 
further change." 

Says Neumann : "It is observable, that when sweet 
juices are boiled down to a thick consistence, they not only 
do not ferment in that state, but are not easily brought into 
fermentation when diluted with as much water as they had 
lost in the evaporation, or even with the very individual 
water that had exhaled from them. Juices and decoctions 
in general that have suffered much fire, however sweet, are 
little disposed to ferment ; hence sundry sweet liquors natu- 
rally very prepense to run into the process, and to run 
hastily through all its stages, are preserved for a length of 
time by being boiled."* **From these considerations," 

* This was Caspar Neumann, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Berlin, 
1740. From the London edition of Der Cheme translated, 1759, we add 
two other extracts, which indicate the rise of the fallacy that fermenta- 
tion is essential to Wine^ while admitting the fact of unintoxicating 
wine : — 

** Wine may be divided into three classes. Those of the first do not 
indeed dbserye the name of Wines, as having scarcely suffered any 
degree of fermentation at all, and heing no other than boiled Must, Several 
of the Italian wines are of this sorlf and akb called by the QENEaAL 
NAME OP Fino CoUo, or boiled-wine." — p. 442. 

** What is called Stuniy is no other than Must whose fermentation has 
been prevented by fumigation with Sulphur,"-^p. 446. 

Q 
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says Donovan, *' it is probable that the qualities for which 
the Romans and Gre6k9 valued their wines, were very dif- 
ferent from those sought after in the present day ; and that 
they contained much saccharine matter and but little 
alcohol." * 

Says Cyrus Redding, *' Sulphur matches sometimes im- 
part a slight taste to wines when ill done. Its object is to 
impart to wine clearness and the principle of preservation, 
and to prevent fermentation." t 

Says Dr. Ure : " Fermentation may be tempered or stop- 
ped by those means which render the yeast inoperative, 
particularly by the oils that contain sulphur, as oil of 
mustard ; as also by the sulphurous and sulphuric acids." 

In the London Encyclopedia, Stvm is termed an un- 
fermented wine ; to prevent it from fermenting, the casks 
are matched, or have brimstone burnt in them. 

Hippocrates informs us that the wines of the ancients 
were divided into such as did, and such as did not, require 
dilution by water. 

Hesiod prescribed, during the summer months, three 
parts of water to one of wine. Athenaeus represents Archip- 
pus as inquiring: "Wretch, who has mingled for you an 
equal quantity of water with wine ?" And Alexis is quoted 
as saying : " This is better far. One part of wine to four of 
limpid water ; perhaps you'll call that weak ; but still, when 
you have drunk your fill of it, you'll find your head clear 
for discussion. "J 

Eubulus, again, introduces Bacchus as saying — 

*' Let them three parts of wine all duly season, 
"With nine of water, who'd preserve their reason." § 

Nicochares considers two parts of wine to five of 
water as the proper proportion. || 

♦ Domestic Economy, Vol. i. p. 25 (1830). 
t History and Description of Modem Wines, p. 41, 1836. 
{ Deipnosoph. lib. x. § 27. 
§ Ibid. Ub. ii. §3. || Ibid. lib. x, § 28. 
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According to Homer, Pramnian and Maronian wines 
required twenty parts of water to one of wine ; and Hippo- 
crates considered twenty parts of water to one of Thasian 
wine to be a proper beyerage.* 

Pliny declares that Maronian wine had maintained its 
character ; for during the time of Mutianus, their consul, 
each pint was mingled with eighty parts of water.f 

The ancient Greeks, like the ancient Bomans, heathens 
though they were, furnished, by their exemplary abstemi- 
ousness, a severe rebuke to modem Christians. Their 
festivals were schools of temperance and sobriety. The 
wines used on these occasions were invariably mixed with 
water. Indeed, in reputable society, the practice of mingling 
wine with water was universal. 

Those ancient authors who treat upon domestic manners, 
abound with allusions to this usage. Hot water, tepid water, 
or cold water, was used for the dilution of wines, according 
to the season. In Italy the habit was so universal that 
there was an establishment at Bome for the public use. 

It was called Thermopolium, and, from the accounts left 
of it, was upon a large scale. The remains of several have 
been discovered among the ruins of Pompeii { Cold, warm, 
and tepid water was procurable at these establishments, as 
well as wine ; and the inhabitants resorted there for the 



* No wonder when we read how it was compounded. Epilyoos says : 
<^ The Chian and Thasian wine must be strained." Theophrastus says : 
^ The wine at Thasos is wonderfully delicious. They knead up dough 
with honey, and put that into earthen jars." (Athen. i.) 

t Aristotle says that " Samogorean wine was so strong that more than 
forty men were made drunk with a pint and a half of it, after it had 
been mixed with water." (Athen. Deipnos. lib. x. § 34.) 

t The annexed engraving of the Thermopolium is copied jfrom the 
scarce work of Andreas Baccius (Be Nat, ViTuyntm Hist. Romae, 1597, 
lib. iy. p. 178). The plan was obtained by himself assisted by two 
antiquaries, from the ruins of the Dioclesian Baths. Nothing can 

g2 
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purpose of drinking, and also sent their servants for bot 
water. 

Noi was it peculiar to Pagans to mingle water with wine for 
beverage and at feasts ; nor to profane writers to record tlie 
fact. It is written of Wisdom, that she mingled her wine ; 
and so written bj an inspired penman. 

But what gives the greater weight to the inference to be 
drawn, from these usages of the ancients is, that they not 
onlj largely watered their wines, but resorted to expedients 
to prevent the generation of alcohol, and pronounced that 

more clearly exMbit tlie contwat between the ancient wines ftnd those 
of modem Europe, tlmn tlie widely dlfierant modes of treating them. 




It ia In thevarkiuaneilClK', il. cap. 1) thmt Baaciiu, TemarkB on the vide 
difference betireeD the prepanttian Uld qnallUes of Aiuient WUus and thoee of 
Ui own day, awienlsK ttiia reuon : nam naiira initio, ii olhi, tit ctiam nljra, 
HtiriaiU: "Fur our 'veet {irinee), and ThUe u Tell aablasli, iDtoiloUe."— 
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TO BE THE BETTBB WINE which was m&tSi ' weak,* and would 
not affect the head. Pliny says : — " The most useful wine 
is that which has had its strength broken by the saccus."* 

'' Hie mnocentis pocula Lesbii, duces sub umbra," says 
Horace.! '* Here quaff cups of hcmrdess Lesbian, under the 
shade." 

Theophrastus called wine that had been castratvm, 
deprived of its strength, StMhm * moral.* Nor he only. 
The ancients, when speaking of wine deprived" of its 
potency, use the terms etmuchum, effcBmmcvtum. 

That unintoxicating wines existed from remote antiquity, 
and were held in high estimation by the wise and good, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. The evidence is un- 
equivocal and plenary. Not indeed that the wines in use in 
Syria or the Holy Land were universally, or even generally, 
unintoxicating. We have demonstrative evidence that they 
are not so now, aud presumptive evidence that they were not 
so formerly. We know thii then, as now, inehriety existed ; 
and then, as ^ow, the taste for inebriating wines may have 
been the prevalent taste, and intoxicating wines the 
popular wines. Still, unintoxicating wines existed, and 
there were men who preferred such wines, and who have 
left on record the avowal of that preference. That these men 
were comparatively few in number, and that the wines they 
recommended were not generally in request, does not surely 
render it the less probable that they were wines deserving 
commendation. It might then as now, be said : 

Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 

While 'Wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a traveller. 

I am aware that there are those who consider the question 
of fermentation in wine, a question not of degree but of 

TOTALITY, 

« Hist. Nat. lib. xxiii. cap. 1. f Horace, lib. i. Ode 17. 
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Pare alcohol, say they, is poison ; and because it is so, every 
beverage in which alcohol is contained, how minute soever the 
quantity, must be poison also. This, though plausible, is not 
conclusive ; were it so, the water we drink, nay, the very air 
we breathe, would be poison ; * for oxygen and nitrogen, of 

* It is trae, that very tninutB particUt qf poison in toater and in air do 
greatly affect the health of the people. No more important truth can be 
presaed npon the attention of the commonitj. The onmulatiYe effect of 
even it^nitesimal doaes of poison in air and water is Rightfully exhibited 
by Montfalcon, in his description of La Brasse : — 

** The Bressans, disinherited by nature, only feel the burden of life ; 
the moumfiLl influence of their climate is impressed upon their features ; 
it modiflee to an extraordinary extent their funotiong and fiumlties. They 
are bom sLckly, and they cease to live at what should be the age of 
vigour. All the elements conspire to the ruin of the Bressan. The air 
Ite breathes, the water he drinks, are poisoned ; his miserable dwelling is 
hardly a defence from a pernicious atmosphere ; his food is coarse and 
insuflScient ; and the kind of labour he pursues (amid humid forests and 
morasses) does not permit him to anticipate a brighter future. His 
stature is short, his bones ricketty, his skin sallow, thin, and unhealthy, 
Uis muscles flabby and undeyeloped, his features tumid, his belly swelled 
and dropsical. Scarcely has he quitted the breast, when he begins to 
languish and emaciate ; a large proportion die before the age of seven ; 
those who sunriye do not live ; they vegetate. They are ever subject to 
dropsies, putrid, and malignant fever, passive hsemorrhages, chronic ulcers, 
and a host of other diseases, which would render life intolerable, were it 
not for the corresponding apathy of mind. Melancholy apathy,- a sort 
of idiotcy, is the habitual expression of a countenance rarely modified by 
passions. Old age conmiences at forty-fiye—they are decrepid at fifty- 
five— few reach sixty. < We do not /tve, ' said one of these wretched 
creatures, on one occasion — 'we de not /tM, we die,* Thus the marsh de- 
generation developes itself physically in the stunting of the individual, 
engorgement of tiie viscera (especially the spleen), langour of all the 
functions, aggravation of ordinary maladies, complex lesions only expli- 
cable from the atony of the nervous system, and finally the short duration 
of life. Intellectually, it manifests itself by torpor of the understanding, 
apathy, a sort of stupor almost idiotic, and in aU cases an indifference of 
the most profound character." 

It is in vain that any one attempts to persuade us that constant, small, 
daily doses of poisons like tobacco, alcohol, or arsenic, can be attended 
with no-results of an injurious nature, or tha^ in the long run, anything 
can avert a disastrous result. — ^£ditob. 
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which it is composed, are so ; and so is every mixture of the 
two IN ANT OTHEB PBOFOBTioNS than the proportion in which 
the God of nature has united them in the yital air ; and jet, 
when so united^ they are hreathed not only with impunity, 
but of necessity,, as an essential element of life. In like 
manner, though alcohol be poison, and though every mixture 
of it in any greater proportion than that in which God has 
united it with those other elements in the ' jmrs hlood of the 
gra^pe * may also be poison, it does not follow, if so united, it 
must be so.'i' 

Perfect purity nowhere exists on this crime-curst planet. 
Were perfect purity insisted on, man could neither eat, nor 
drink, nor breathe. This would exclude the mechanic from 
the workshop, the husbandman from the harvest field, and 
the worshipper from the temple of God. But it is not 
insisted on — at least not elsewhere — why then should it be 
insisted on here ? 

If we procure the best articles in our power, it is all 
that can be required of us; and it is only those articles 
which contain deleterious ingredients, in such quantity or 
such proportion as produce disease, the use of which is to be 
avoided. Here, not temperance, but abstinence is a duty. 
The evil to be apprehended in the use of deleterious ingre- 
dients often depends less on quantity than intensity. A 
single d/rop of jmre alcohol may inflame some point in the 

* It ifl Binj^lar Dr. Kott did not perceiTe that the phrase ^' in any 
vrBXApropmrtuim^** refiiteB his argument, that amo// portions of alcohol 
are innocnons. In fact, however, his chemistry is entirely wrong. 
Oxygen (one of the vital stimnlants) is not in ehemieal combination 
wiUi nitrogen, nor is nitrogen a poison. It is simply a negative or neutral 
element, mixed yn^ the yivifying adapted oxygen, according to the law of 
gaseous interfusion, serving to dihtteot 'moderate* the oxygen, but not 
uniting with it to' form a new and differently-propertied substance. 

Alcohol-in-chemical-eom&lnolton is unmeaning, since 'combination' always 
converts the substances combined into some new suhstance or substances. 

' Gombined-alcohoP is a phrase quite as absurd as * a}cohol-that-is-not- 
alcohol, ' or as ' siogle-married.'— Editor* 
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mucus membrane of the stomach with which it comes in 
contact, and thus produce the inception of a disease which 
may afterwards diffuse itself over the entire surface of that 
vital organ, which drop might have been innocuous, or at 
least have produced no appreciable injury, had it been 
diluted to a certain extent by water. 

In estimating the effect of other agencies than poison, 
intensity as well as quantity must be taken into the account. 
There is a temperature conducive to life and health, and 
there is a temperature, above and below which, Hfe becomes 
extinct. The rays of solar light and heat, so grateful to the 
eye and the body under certain circumstances, become as 
distressful as destructive when their intensity is increased 
by the intervention of a burning glass. 

Although the heat concentrated in a spark of fire, or a drop 
of boiling water, might bUster some small and delicate por- 
tion of the human cuticle with which it might chance to 
come in contact, still the effect of that same heat, if imparted 
to a volume of water, might be only bland and genial. 

Hence, wine in which its entire saccha/rme matter has been 
converted by continuous fermentation into alcohol, may be 
highly exciting and deleterious ;* and, at the same time, 
wine in which the process of fermentation is iric&ptwe merely, 
and in which but a small portion of its saccharine matter 
has been so converted, may be both nutritious and healthful ; 

* Some of the ancient Sweet^mBiea were strong, and those of Sicily now 
reach 30 per cent of alcohol. It is as easy to get pure unfermented winoi 
withont any particle of alcohol, as it is to get alcoholic ; but it is impossible 
to procure a partly and slightly fermented wine that will stop at a given 
point. The comparison of burning sparks and warm water, to more or 
less of Alcohol, is not only a false analogy, but a begging of the question. 
Heat in water is not a spark, nor any portion of one ; whereas, the alcohol 
generated from the first portion of saccharine matter, is precisely the same 
sort of thing &B that generated from the rest and the last. It is, first, 
middle, and last — sparks ; not adapted warm water, but intoxicatingf 
burning, disturbing Alcohol. Sparks and caloric differ in quality — 
but alcoholics and alcoholics differ only in quaktitt.— Eduos. 
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and the more so, when the proportion in which these 
elements exist in the cask, is the proportion in which they 
existed in the cluster. "i" 

Still it does not follow that even * the pure blood of the 
grape ' should now be used bj us as a beverage. The circum- 
stances of society, since the grant to Jacob, have changed ; 
distillation has been discovered ; chemistry has mingled new 
poisons in the wine cup ; and to save the church and the 
world from ruin, it has become necessary, and it is therefore 
incumbent on us in the spirit of the great law of Christian 
love, wholly to abstain from the use of vinous beverage. 

Even as medicine, intoxicating liquors will seldom be 
required ; for other and safer remedies exist. As an element 
at the Lord's Supper, the use of ' wine ' will indeed be 
perpetual. On all these several questions, however, re- 
search and caution are necessary, for all the circumstances 
must be taken into account if we would arrive at the 
true result. 



* This is a total error. Neither ripen or rotting grape« ever contain 
alcohol. — See Appendix. 
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WINE— ITS SACRAMENTAL USB. 



Since different kinds of wine exist, and are known to havg 
existed from remote antiquity — to ascertain which of these, 
whether salubrious and sober, or insalubrious and intoxicating 
wine, was used by our Lord in the sacramental supper, it 
will be of use first to ascertain which of these kinds of 
wine was used at the paschal supper ? 

And here it is obvious to remark, that the fruit of the 
Tine constituted no part of the original institution, as will 
appear from the thirteenth chapter of Exodus. On the 
fourteenth of Nisan, a lamb without blemish, was by each 
family to be eaten, with bitter herbs ; eaten standing, with 
their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, their staves in 
their hands, and eaten in haste. 

In whatever form the j^it of the vine was subsequently 
used, it was introduced after the settlement in Canaan — 
when the guests, in place of standing (John xiii. /23), reclined 
on their left arm on couches placed round the table — a 
posture which, according to the Talmud, was an emblem of 
that rest and freedom which God had granted to his people. 

But at whatever time wine was introduced, it might be 
presumed that the TcmA selected would be in keeping with 
the nature of the ordinance. And intoxicating wine would 
but ill accord with a solemnity in which bitter herbs were to 
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be eaten, and ^m which ferment was to be excluded. 

" Unleavened-bread [matsoth] shall be eaten seven days ; 
and there shall be no leavened bread [hhomets] be seen 
vnth thee, neither shall there be leaven [secb] seen with 
thee in all thy quarters." (Exod. xiii. 7.) 

Castell and Gesenius make the Hebrew word matsah apply 
to liquids as well as bread.* 

"The word hhometa" says Mr. Herschell, a converted 
Jew, " has a wider signification than that which is generally 
attached to ' leaven,* by which it is rendered in the English 
Bible, and applies to the fermentation of com in any form, 
to beer, a/nd to all fermented Uquors.** 

Mr. Allen declares concerning the days preceding the 
fourteenth of the month Nisan, " that their drink during 
the time of the feast is either pure water, or raism vrme 
prepared by themselves." He adds of that day, " every Jew 
who can afford wine also provides some on that occasion." 

And M. M. Noah, Esq., of New York, says : " Unfermen- 
ted liquor, or wine free from alcohol, was used in old times, 
as it is used at the present day at the passover."t 

But whatever the kind of wine made use of at the 
paschal supper, it was, if the writers in the Talmud are to 
be credited, always diluted with water. 

Our Lord having on the night before his passion 
retired to an inner chamber at Jerusalem, and cele- 
brated for the last time the paschal supper, took bread 
and the cup, and having blessed and brake the one, 
and poured out the other, he gave both to his disciples 

* " Matsah, p.p. sweetness ; concrete, tweet, not fermented ; azumon." 
'< Matsah. y. to tuck ; suck out. Xsa. li. 17} ' the inebriating cup thou 
host sucked it out,* To press-out moisture, Judges, yi. ZS J*— Lexicon ; by 
Prof. Gesenius. 

t For various historical testimonies to the use of unfermented wine 
by the Jews, in the observance of the Passover, and by the Oriental 
Christians in the Eaoharist, see Dr. Lees's Prite Essay on the subject ; 
and Works, vol ii. p.p. 121, 181, 168* 
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in token of his Ioto and as memorials of his death ; which 
solemnity was thereafter to be repeated, that bj its repetition 
his death might be showed forth until his second coming. 

As our Lord, in this latter ordinance, made use of the 
elements preyiously prepared for the former ordinance, it 
may fairly be concluded, that if water was mingled in the 
wine contained in the cup made use of in the former, it was 
also mingled in the wine contained in the cup made use of 
in the latter. 

And thus the Fathers of the church believed, and the 
early councils authoritatively ordered."^ But if the wine 

♦ 

* The council of Trent decreed ( ch. viL the Mass ) : << Further, the 
Holy Council reminds all men that the priests are commanded by the 
church to mix water in the wine in the cup, when they offer the sacrifice ; 
partly because Christ the Lord is belieyed to have done the same, and 
partly because water, together with blood, flowed from his side, which 
sacrament is brought to remembrance by this mixture." 

Bernard, in speaking of persons who thought water essential, adds : 
*^ The judgment of theologians is certain, that consecration is yalid even 
if water be omitted, though he who omits it is guilty of a serious offence.' 

Says Caye, in his Primitiye Christianity, of the early Christians : 

<< Their sacramental wine was generally diluted and mixed with water, 
as is eyident from Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Cyprian, and others. Cyprian 
in a long epistle expressly pleads for it, as the only true and warrantable 
tradition, deriyed from Christ and his Apostles, and endeayoors to find out 
many mystical Bignifications intended by it, and seems to intimate as if he 
had been peculiarly warned of God so to observe it. 

'* In like manner the sacramental wine was originally diluted in the 
Episcopal church ; and among the changes made in the book of Common 
Prayer, is expressly mentioned, * The omitting the rubric that ordered 
water to be* mixed with the wine' used in the eucharist. Wheatly, in 
his apology for this omission, says that Dr. Lightfoot observes from the 
Babylonish Talmud, that this (< the fruit of the vine') was a term the 
Jews used in their blessings ybr uHne mixed with water » He admits that 
before the time of Origen the mixture was the general practice of the 
church." 

Says Palmer, in his Antiquities of the English Bitual : *'The custom of 
mingling water with the wine of the eucharist, is one which prevailed 
uniyersally in the Christian church from the earliest ages. Justin Martyr 
of Syria, Irenseos of Gaul, Clemens of Alexandria, and Cyprian of Car- 
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made use of in these offices of religion was not iwtoxicatmg., 
why was it dilnded with water ? Does not its dilution prove 
that it was intoxicating ? Certainly not. Other qualities 
may have rendered dilution necessary.* The unintoxicating 
wines of antiquity were often thick, and evenT firm, and 
therefore required to be diluted to fit them for convenient 
and pleasurable use. 

On the whole, since the bread of the passover must be 
unfermented; since the use, nay, even the possession of 
leaven, was prohibited during this festival ; since many of 
the Jews refuse even now the use of fermented wine in 
' the cup of blessing which they bless * — ^it is not improbable 
that unfermented wine, as well as unfermented bread, was 
made use of at the paschal supper by the pious Jews, and if 



thage, bear testimony to its prevalence in the second and third centuries. 
There is in fact no sort of reason to deny that the Apostles themselves 
had the same custom. It is even probable that the cup which our Saviour 
blessed at the last supper contained water as well as wine, since it appears 
tl^at it was generally the practice of the Jews to mix the paschal cup, 
which our Saviour used in instituting the sacrament of his blood." 

In the canons of the Anglo-Saxon church, published in the time of 
Sing Edgar, it is enjoined that no priest shall celebrate the liturgy, 
unless he have all things that pertain to the holy eucharist, that is, a pure 
oblation, pure wine, and water. In after ages we find no canons made to 
enforce the use of water, for it was an established custom : certainly none 
can be more canonical, or more conformable to the practice of the primi- 
tive church. 



* " The wines of Syria," says Volney, " are of three sorts, the red, the 
white, and the yellow. The white, which are the most rare, are so Utter 
as to be disagreeable ; the two others, on the contrary, are too sweet and 
sugary. This arises from their being boiled, which makes them resemble 
the baked'Wines {vin-cuits) of Provence." — Travels in Egypt and Syria ; 
ch, 29, p, 205, ed. 1788. 

That many Jews got intoxicating-wine at this season is undeniable. 
The Talmud equally establishes the fact that even pious, superstitious 
Jews, thought it lawful to get drunk at the feast of Porim : but are we to 
conclude, therefore, that our Lord and his disciples were at one with them 
in this }— Editor, 
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But did not Paul expressly recommend the use of wine 
to Timothy ? His words are, '' Drink no longer water, but 
use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often 
infirmities." 

Timothy at the time was an inyalid, and Paul was pre- 
scribing for him as such. The quantity of wine prescribed 
was small, the kind medicinal, * for his stomach's sake and 
his many infirmities.' 

Though we do not know what aU the infirmities of 
Timothy were, we do know that among them was a disordered 
[or weak] stomach ; and the wine prescribed must have been 
deemed good for such a stomach. 

Now at the time this prescription was given, there were in 
use wines, the pure blood of the grape, in the state in which it 
was expressed,-^wines containing a diminished quantity of 
saccharine matter and an increased quantity of alcohol, — ^wines 
to which drugs had been added, most of which were intoxica- 
ting, and some of which were very deleterious, and *' produced 
headaches, dropsy, madness, dysentery, and stomach com- 
plaints ;" and wines which, on the contraiy, were salubri- 
ous, medicinal, and particularly commended for enfeebled or 
' diseased stomachs.'* 

Although we do not know the e£fec^ produced upon the 
stomach, by all the poisons contained in ancient drugged 
wines, we do know the effect produced upon that delicate 
organ by Alcohol, the poison contained in fermented wine ; 
for it has been made apparent from post mortem examina- 
tions. Alcohol used frequently, or in considerable quanti- 
ties, causes inflammation of this delicate organ, generally of 
the chronic kind. 

By a singular providence, ocular demonstration of these 
effects, while in progress, has been furnished. 

* Athenteus Ba3's of the sweet-Lesbian—^'Let him take sweet- wine 
{glukus), either mixed with water, or warmed, especially that called pro- 

tropoSj AS BBINO TBBT OOOP FOR THB STOMACH." (Lib. ii. § 24.) 
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A jouog Canadian, St. Martin by name, in 18$2d bad a 
pennanent orifice made in bis stomacb by a musket cbarged 
witb duck-sbot. 

Dr. Beaumont, tbe army surgeon, wbo efiEected bis cure, 
being impressed witb a sense of tbe importance of tbe op- 
portunity thus fumisbed for investigating tbe process of 
digestion, receiyed tbe young man into bis family, and insti- 
tuted a series of experiments, wbicb were continued for 
years. 

Wbenever St. Martin drank intoxicating liquor, tbe mucus 
membrane of tbe stomacb was covered witb inflammatory 
and ulcerous patcbes, tbe secretions were vitiated, tbe gastric 
juice diminisbed in quantity, and of an unnatural viscidity, 
and yet be fancied bimself perfectly well, and complained 
of notbing. 

Dr. Beaumont observes, tbat '^ tbe free use of ardent 
spirits, wine, beer, or any intoxicating liquor, wben continued 
for some days, mvariahly produced tbese morbid cbanges." * 

Now whatever may bave been tbe otber infirmities in 
question, is it probable tbat Paul recommended even a 
little of tbat kind of wine wbicb produced such effects, to be 
drunk by bis young friend Timothy for bis ' stomach's sake' ? 
Is this probable, wben there existed at the time, other kinds 
of wine known to be not only harmless, but medicincd ; nay, 
even adapted especially to disordered stomachs ? 

If any, in view of so many probabilities to the contrary, 
shall be of this opinion, they will, it is to be hoped, since the 
question cannot be authoritatively settled, admit tbat it is 
not cdtogetber without colour of reason, that the advocates of 
total abstinence differ from them in opinion. But though 
the probability were much greater than it is believed to be, 
that the wine recommended by Paul to Timothy was in- 
toxicating wine, still it was recommended medicinally, and 
has therefore no bearing on tbe use of wine in health and 

* See M account in Lecture eight. 
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as a common beverage. And it is also obvious that, be the 
kind of wine what it might, up to the time this recommenda- 
tion was given, Timothy was, in the fullest sense, a water 
drinker; and that an apostolic recommendation was necessary 
to induce him to take even a little wine medicinally ; and 
judge ye, what must have been the state of society, and the 
conviction of duty among Christians, at a time when such 
a license was requisite for such a purpose.* 

It may be doubted whether evangelists might not now be 
found who, though in health, would require no such license 
for such a liberty ; and it may be doubted, whether a mighty 
change does not yet remain to be effected in our manners, 
before our abstinence will equal the abstinence of primitive 
Christians, or come within those limits which the Bible 
prescribes. 

Speaking of the exemplary and self-denying habits of 
those Christians, says Minutius Felix ; " Our feasts are not 

• << Oallisthenes, the sophist, when in a banquet given by Alexander, a 

cnp of unmixed wine came to him, rejected it ; and when some one asked, 

why do you not drink ? — answered, I do not wish, after having drunk 

the cup of Alexander, to stand in need of a cup of Eseuk^us.*' (Athen. 

Deipnos. lib. x. {44.) 

Scholars must he perfectly aware, that both anterior and subsequent 

to the Christian sdra, varioas popular bodies of ahstainers existed. Vol- 
taire long since noticed the fact in his * Spirit of the Nations.' Neander, 
in his ' Church History,' observes that " there were different kinds of 
ahstinent sects" (ii. p. 129). Professor Jowett, in his Comment on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, lays great stress on the prevalence of abstinence " in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian asra." He admits that 
the same tradition which handed us the Gospels, " delighted to attribute 
a similar abstinence to James, the brother of our Lord ; and to Matthew 
and Peter." The New Testament shows that Timotheus, the Bishop of 
Ephesns, was one of the EncratiUt — a water drinker. Jowett adds : — 
" The apostolic canons admit an ascetic abstinence, hut denounce those 
who abstain from any sense of the impurity of matter. Jewish, as well 
as Alexandrian and Oriental influences, combined to maintain the practice 
in the first centuries. Long after it had ceased to be a Jewish scruple, 
it remained as a counsel of perfection" (ii. p. 323). 
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only chaste but sober ; we indulge not ourselves in banquets, 
wyr ma^ awr feasU with, mne, but temper our cheerfulness 
with gravity and seriousness." With these primitive habits, 
how will the habits of modern Christians compare? To 
say nothing of public festivals, how is it at ordinary meals 
among those select and exemplary persons [erroneously] 
called, by way of eminence, temperate d/rinkers ? Alas ! that 
it should be so, but so it is : among such, intoxicating wines 
are drank habitually, freely, and without dilution ; a license 
this, which, among the more moral Pagans, was formerly 
deemed disreputable. 
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LECTURE FIFTH. 



THINGS, NOT NAMES. 

If in primitive times distinct kinds of wine actually existed, 
some of which were pure, healthful, and a fit emblem of 
mercy ; some of which were impure, deleterious, and a fit 
emblem of wrath, — it might naturally be expected, it is said, 
that products and preparations so distinct in their nature 
and opposite in their effects, would ifwaridbly have been 
designated by terms equally distinct ; and some of the advo- 
cates of total abstinence may have unadvisedly assumed that 
such was actually the case in the Bible. 

I say unadvisedly, for, by an appeal to the sacred text it 
would not be uniformly and universally so verified, and the 
discovery that it would not, has, by the opponents of total 
abstinence, been hailed as a signal triumph. 

With how much reason it has been so hailed, will, by an 
attention to things, in place of names, become apparent. 

For however numerous, various, and interchangeable the 
terms may be, which are used to. denote the different kinds of 
vinous-preparations, all of which terms in our translation 
are rendered tumet the broad and notorious fact that a 
marked difference existed, is not a whit the less undeniable. 
I Be the confusion of terms then what it may, there is no 
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oonfbsion of thmga ; different kinds of wine actually existed, 
and are known to have existed, some of which were intoxi- 
cating, and some of which were not. 

Calling hoth by the same name would not alter the 
natnre of either. 

But if both kinds of wine are called by the same name, 
bow can the two be distinguished? How? As other dis- 
similar things are distinguished — ^by their distinctive attri« 
butes and effects. 

When ' the fruit of the vine' is spoken of at one time as 
a symbd of mercy» and at another time as a symbol of 
wrath, even though the same terms were used in both cases, 
would it follow that they were used in both in the aa/mQ 
869186 9 and that in both the same hind of wine was in con- 
templation? 

There is a kind of vinous-preparation, pure, bland, cheer- 
ing, a fit emblem of mercy ; and there is also another kind, 
impure, deleterious, demoralizing, maddening, a fit emblem 
of wrath. 

And whatever may be the similarity, or even identity of 
terms, employed in referring to these distinct kinds of prepar* 
ation as emblems, who would be at a loss to divine which 
was referred to as an emblem of mercy, and which as an 
emblem of wrath ? 

If * teetotalers' cannot in all cases prove by verbal criticism, 
when wine is spoken of in terms of commendation, that im« 
intoxicating wine is meant, because the terms employed are 
common to both kinds of wine, their opponents cannot, for 
the same reason, prove the contrary. 

What the truth is, however, is not the less discoverable on 
that account. For the real question at issue is not a ques- 
tion of words, but of facts. 

Whether distinct kinds of vinous preparations, actually ex- 
isted in the Holy Land, and whether the Bible recognizes 
their existence, is what concerns us to know. 

And the &ci that such distinct kinds of wine did exist, 
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and that' the Bible does recognize their existence, are facts, 
which denial cannot alter. 

More than this the friends of total abstinence from all 
that intoxicates may not claim, more than this the cause 
does not require. 

Let us attempt an illustration by analogy. 

What we call *Bread' may either be made of the flour of 
wheat, of rye, of com, of barley, of oatA— or it mHy be made 
of the starch of the potato, or of various other farinaceous 
vegetables ; it may be made even of bran, even of spurred- 
rye, than which few poisons are more destructive to the health 
or fatal to the life of man. Moreover, the same may be ferment- 
ed or unfermented — debased by the mixture of innutritions 
ingredients [or of noxious substances] ; but however, or of 
whatever made, it is still called * bread.' 

But because it is so called, are we to believe when bread 
is spoken of in terms of commendation, that that among all 
the kinds of bread which is the very vilest, is had in contem- 
plation ; or because the use of bread is sanctioned in the 
Bible, sanctioned even at the communion table, are we to 
believe that the use of that sort of bread which is known to 
be destructive of health is therefore sanctioned ? 

Who does not know that mixed vinous beverages are some- 
times spoken of in the Bible in terms of commendation, and 
at other times in terms of condemnation ? And who does 
not also know that a corresponding difference existed in the 
mixtures ? 

Some being mixed with pure water or healthful spices, 
and some with deleterious drugs — the former by Wisdom 
for her abstemious votaries, the latter by Folly for her 
licentious guests. 

And who, knowing this, will believe that because both 
preparations are called mixed-wines, it cannot, therefore, be 
known, when these terms occur, which mixture is meant ? 
And because it cannot, that all the commendation of 'mixed 
wine' contained in the Bible may be legitimately claimed for 
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Stupefying or znaddening-mixtures, prepared for oonvicts* 
at their executions, idolaters at their worship, or for the 
guests of harlots in their adulterous chambers ? 

Be the identity of terms employed what it may, the distinct- 
WS8 of the mixtures themselves is not a whit the less real or 
intelligible. 

The same may be said, and with equal truth, of umnixed 
vinous beverages. 

The good and the bad stand out in contrast on the sacred 
page ; and not the less distinguishable because both are some- 
times designated by one common name. Each kmd is 
made apparent, notwithstanding this identity of name, hy the 
effects prod/uced, or hy the m/mner of its use, a/nd the terms of 
praise or dispraise joi/ned in the context* 

Since, then, there existed, and was known by the sacred 
writers to have existed, different kinds of wine, distinct in 
their nature and opposite in their effects ; the one, the pure 
juice of the grape — the other, the juice of the grape after 
having become deleterious, by a change wrought by fermen- 
tation or by drugging, — will it be pretended, when wine is 
used at one time as an emblem of mercy, and at another 
as an emblem of wrath — that it cannot, in either case, be 
known which kind of wine was in the contemplation of the 
speaker ? If so, why ? 

Is it because it cannot be Jcnown which kind of wine is tha 
fitter emblem of mercy, and which of wrath ? — or because the 
bad and the good are equally fit to become an emblem of either? 



* Examples. — ^ God made man upright. ' * The heart of man is 
deceitful/ * The man Christ Jesus.'—* A prudent wife is from the Lord.' 
* Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.' * The contentious wife is a 
continual dropping.'—* He yielded up the spirit.* *The spirit of your 
Father.' * He cast out the spirits with his word.' * The spirit tare.' * Be 
ye filled with the spirit,* He who cannot here see differences of 
character amidst identity of name, must haye 'the spirit of infirmity' 
indeed.— Editob. 
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When Moses speaks of a wine that dishonoured Noah, 
that polluted Lot — a wine that is " the poison of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of asps" — when Isaiah speaks of a 
wine that causes priests and prophets to " err in vision and 
stumble in judgment," so that ** all tables were fiill of vomit 
and filthiness, and there is no place dean'* — when Solomon 
speaks of a wine that is ' a mocker,' that *' biteth like a aer- 
pent and stingeth like an adder" — that causeth wounds and 
sorrow, and may not even be looked upon -— when Asaph 
speaks of a wine of retribution, poured from a cup in the 
hands of God, the dregs whereof are to be wrung out and 
drank by the wicked, — is it to be believed that such wine is 
the same as that which Wisdom mingles ; to which Wisdom 
invites — a wine fitly joined with bread and oil, milk and 
honey ? Is this to believed, and beUeved in the face of so 
much evidence to the contrary, because vinous preparations, 
distinct in their character, are designated by the same 
name. 

But do not the very terms of a text alluded to, " Wine that 
maA^/^^^theheart of man" (Psalm civ. 15), do not these 
terms show that the wine was inebriating ? Not in the 
judgment of * teetotalers,' and why should they be thought 
to do this in the judgment of other men ? 

Is it because no joy ever arises in the bosom of the pious 
vine dresser, when, weary and exhausted, he reclines beneath 
the shadow of his vine, breathes the peculiar fragrance of 
its opening blossom, tastes the rich flavour of its ripened fruits, 
or allays his thirst with the delicious and refreshing beverage 
pressed from its overhanging clusters ? * 

Although the sensualist, insensible to the gratitude that 
ought to be called forth by these bounties of Providence, 
can perceive no gladness that could have been excited in the 
bosom of the Israelite by the contemplation of the vine, 
except that which springs from the intoxicating-poison which 

* In Zech. iz. 17^ even Com is said to cheer. 
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fermenting its juice engenders, still there are those who can, 
and it is quite possible the Psalmist did. 

The wine commended by David was wine that causes joy 
and gladness, associated with oil that causes man*s face to 
shine, and bread that strengtheneth man*s heart; whereas 
the wine condemned by Solomon was wine that causes *' woe 
and sorrow," associated with '' redness of eyes and wounds 
without cause." 

With whatcohiM' of reason a/re wmeejproAwmg such ogpo- 
site effects hel/ieved to he one cmd the same article f 

And yet for the latter, dementing, soul destroying bever- 
age, are claimed all the commendations of wine contained 
in the Bible, as confidently and exclusively as if i/ were the 
only beverage that the vine produced ! In one word, as con- 
fidently as if the eye of the prophet, as he delivered his 
eulogium, overlooking so many benefits and blessings, were 
like the eye of the wine bibber, fixed only on the treacherous, 
maddening contents of the intoxicating cup. 

And yet, had the process of producing intoxicating wine 
never been discovered, nor a drop of intoxicating wine pro- 
duced, the conmnendations of the viae contained in the Bible 
wovM not han)e been a whit the less inieUigible, or pertinent, 
or proper, on that account. 

And were that discovery lost, the fact of its existence 
forgotten, and the very law of God by which it is produced 
obliterated from the book of nature, no obliterations would 
be required from the book of revelation, except only the 
obliterations of the ca/uMons therein contained in relation to 
intoxicating wine, and the recorded condemnation of that 
drankenness that springs from such wine. 

That the voluntary transformation of the fruit of the vine, 
the orchard, or the field, into intoxicating liquor, is a profa- 
nation, I will not affirm ; nor that the article so produced, 
in certain cases, may not be useful and used with innocence 
— but I vnU affirm that for the wine bibber to claim for 
intoxicating wine the commendations pronounced by Moses 
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and tlie Prophets in favour of the vine and the vineyards of 
the Holy Land, is as absard as it would be for the cider 
drinker to claim for cider, the commendation of the apple- 
tree by Solomon, or for the beer drinker to claim for beer, 
the commendation of barley by Jeremiah, or even for the 
whiskey drinker [to appropriate] for whiskey the beautiful 
allusions of the Saviour to the husbandman, the harvest 
field, and the reapers. 

Since healthful and sober, as well as intoxicating wines, 
existed, and since one generic term is frequently applied 
indiscriminately to both, it cannot be shown that deleterious, 
intoxicating wine is ever spoken of with approbation [as a 
dietetic article]. 

The use of wine, by moderate drinkers, creates the taste 
and prepares the way for the tise of brandy, and, among 
reclaimed inebriates, re-establishes the taste and reopens 
the way for a return to it again. 

Long familiarized to the use of distilled liquors, and 
corrupted by that use, we cannot (however others might) 
safely indulge in the use of mere fermented drinks ; so 
that could we obtain the fermented [light] wines of Spain, 
France, Italy, or even of the Holy Land, with our present 
love of rum, gin, brandy, and even whiskey, and our facilities 
for procuring them, even such wines would not prove a 
blessing but a curse ; so that with our propensities and 
habits, the only alternative is abstinence or ruin. 

I am aware that ' Teetotalism ' is smiled at by some as a 
weakness, ridiculed by many as a folly, and by others cen- 
sured as a sin; I am also aware that there is nothing 
imposing or exclusive in the use of water, that common 
beverage furnished by God himself in such abundance for 
the convenience and comfort of man ; and that he who 
uses no other beverage, must remain a stranger to that 
transient and fitful joy that alternates with a corresponding 
gloom in the bosoms of those who indulge in the more 
fashionable liquors. Still, in the view of that withered 
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intellect, those blighted hopes, those unnatural crimes, and 
that undying misery, which the use of these liquors every- 
where occasions, I put it to the candour of every ingenuous 
man who hears me, whether we who abjure it, have not, 
a very intelligible and weighty reason for our conduct ? 

Will not the thought, as you return to your homes to- 
night, and sit down amid a virtuous and beloved family, 
but a family familiarized to tho use of intoxicating liquors 
in some of those forms which fashion sanctions — will not 
the thought that those same liquors, to the use of which you 
are accustoming your household, must be to them the occa- 
sion of so much peril, perhaps of so much suffering; 
suffering in which, though they escape, so many other human 
beings must participate ; — will not the thought of this mar 
the pleasure to be derived from that cup which is to be to mul- 
titudes hereafter, as it has heretofore been, the cup of death ? 

Will not the thought of those uncounted thousands who 
have lived and died accursed on this planet, in consequence 
of intoxicating liquors ; and those other and yet other 
thousands who will hereafter so live and die upon it, so 
long 08 the use of such liquors shall continue to he tolerated ; 
will not the thought of this wanton, gratuitous, and 
unmeasured misery abate somewhat the displeasure you 
have felt, and soften the severity of the censures in which 
you have indulged, against those who have combined to 
banish the use of those beverages from the earth ? More 
than this, will it not induce you to cooperate with us in con- 
summating so humane and benevolent an enterprise ? 

But why should we relinquish comforts because others abuse 
them ? Why ? Because it is great, and good, and God-like 
to do so. Needs it to be told who it was that, being rich, 
became poor for the sake of others, even for owir sakes? 
Since the Son of God hath visited the earth, reason, consci- 
ence, religion, sanction self-denials, especially among that 
race He came to save, and on that planet where He submitted 
to his privations, endured his sufferings, and planted his cross. 
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True, there are limits to this law of love. But the saori- 
fice in question comes within those limits. Bo Paul thought. 
Though an inhahitant of Palestine, the land of vines and 
vineyards, he deemed it not only admissible, hut also " good, 
neither to drink ume, nor [do] a/n/ything^ whereby a brother 
sivmhleth, or 18 offmdedt or is mads weak,** * 

Do 'you inquire. Who is my brother ? So inquired a law* 
yer, * * Who is my neighbour ? " You remember that beautiful 
narrative in which the answer was conveyed ; you remember 
the hapless Jew who fell among thieves ; you remember the 
unfeeling priest and Levite who, having stood and looked 
upon the sufferer, passed by on the other side, and left a 
countryman to perish ; you remember the good Samaritan 
who flew to a stranger's and alien's rescue ; and you remem- 
ber too, Who it was that said, " Go thou and do likewise." 

! it is not to the narrow circle of kindred -and of caste 
that the charities of man's common brotherhood are con- 
fined. The men around you are your brethren — ^bone of 
your bone and flesh of your flesh. God hath not only 
made of one blood all nations to dwell upon the earth, but 
he hath also bound together, by ties of reciprocal dependence, 
the different classes of men which compose the nations. 

It is for you, ye rich men who live in affluence and ease, 
it is for you that the husbandman toils and sweats by day, 
and the shepherd wakes and watches by night. 

You owe the raiment you wear, the dwelling you inhabit, 
the furniture you use — ^you owe the sofa on which you recline, 
the carriages in which you ride — ^the steam car that carries 
you by land and the steam-boat by sea, — to the skill and in- 

* The Saturday Review^ in a bitter article against Dean Close, endeayours 
to show that there is no ground in this text for the practice of teetotalism. 
Professor Jowett says that St. Paul's method of dealing with Jewish 
scruples '' may be described as absorbing the letter in the spirit;** we say to 
the Saturday Reviewer that his method consists in eliminating the spirit, and 
making the letter useless by restricting it to the peculiar circumstances of 
the past. — ^Editos. 
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dustry of the artificer ; while that sailor boy who climbs the 
mast, that breasts the storm and perils his life upon the 
ocean, does this to furnish for your possession and enjoy- 
ment the comforts and the luxuries of other and distant 
countries. 

But for these men, the men who conduct the agriculture, 
the manufacture, and the commerce of the world ; but for 
these men, you and yours must perish ; or putting off your 
ornaments and relinquishing your life of ease, you must 
betake yourselves to the practice of those self-denials, and 
the endurance of those hardships, which these men in your 
behalf now practice and endure. 

It is in behalf of these men, the sufferers of so many 
privations, and at the same time the producers of so many 
comforts ; it is in behalf of these men, to whose wearisome 
days and sleepless nights you are so much indebted, that 
we wish to apply the apostolic maxim : "His good not to 
drink wine." 

You have, as you affirm, the self-command to avoid excess ? 
Be it so. Stiirthey, by whose industry you subsist, have not. 
You have the knowledge to distinguish the pure from the 
adulterated ? They have not ; and even if they had, they 
want the ability to profit by that knowledge. So long, 
therefore, as you continue the use ^f the former, they wUl 
remain the victims of the latter. 

It is not in man to be insensible to the influence of 
fashion, or to set at naught the power of example. If you 
cannot forego the exhilaration of wine, you, living at ease 
and surrounded by comforts, how should it be expected 
that they should forego the exhilaration of whiskey, th&y 
exhausted by fatigue and exasperated by privations ? 

Know you not that the poor drunken day labourer, finds 
an apology for his conduct in the wine glass of his rich 
employer ; and that from those who lack fortitude and self- 
denial to abandon the one, exhortations come with an ill 
grace for the abandonment of the other ? 
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And yet the other most be abandoned, or the mother 
continue to^moum, the wife and the widow to suffer, and 
the orphan to supplicate. 

Nay, the poor-house, the prison-house, the house of 
silence, must continue hereafter, as heretofore," to be supplied 
gratuitously, prematurely, and in numbers ; numbers who 
might otherwise have lived for useftdness on the earth, 
and honour and immortality in heaven. ! for thei/r sakes, 
if not for your own, we urge — ^we entreat you — to lend to 
this enterprise the countenance of your example ; especially 
for the sake of those who have already fallen, or who are 
about to ML. 

Christians, patriots, men of humanity ! will you not come 
along with us to their rescue, who, misguided by the 
example, and emboldened by the counsel of others, have 
ventured onward in a course which threatens to prove £Eital 
alike to their health, their happiness, and their salvation ? 

Will you not, in place of casting additional impediments 
in the way of their return, contribute to remove those 
which already exist, and which, without such assistance, 
they will remain forever alike unable to surmount or 
remove ? 

On your part the sacrifice will be small, on theirs the 
benefit conferred immense ; a sacrifice not indeed without 
requital ; for you shall share the joy of their rejoicing 
friends on earth and their rejoicing Mends in Heaven, who, 
when celebrating their return to God, shall say " This, our 
son, our brother, our neighbour, was lost and is found, was 
dead and is alive again." 

Christians ! Although you lived in Canaan, and in the 
vicinity of the Cana of Gtililee where water was changed 
into wine, you would not be authorized to use wine as we 
now use it, and you would not be required even to use it at 
all. They were not saints, but men who forgot God, 
concerning whom it is recorded " the viol, and the tabret, 
and the harp, and wine, are in their feasts." Its use as a 
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beverage is nowhere coznmaiided ; large classes of men, 
and men approved of Gk>d, abstained wholly from its use ; 
and it is not only lawM, but befitimg, for Christians always 
so to abstain when the circumstances of those around 
them call for such abstinence. 

This you see, and seeing this, what, under present 
circumstances, is your duty ? 

In view of the prevailing usages of society in which you 
live, and the obvious inroads of drunkeimess ; in view of that 
frightful number of ministers at the altar, and advocates at 
the bar, whom drunkenness, robbing the church and the 
world of their services, has demented and dishonoured ; in 
view of those master spirits in the field and the Senate 
chamber, whom drunkenness has mastered; in view of 
those families made wretched, those youth corrupted, and 
those poor-houses, prison-houses, and graveyards peopled 
by drunkenness ; I put it to your conscience. Christians, 
whether at such a time, and under such circumstances, you 
would be at liberty, though supplied with wine made 
from the grapes of Eschol, to use it as a beverage ? 

At such a time, and under such circumstances, would 
Paul so have used it P 

Would Timothy, or any other of those suffering, self- 
denying men, sent forth to reform the manners of their 
age and teach mankind the way of salvation ; would these 
men, were an effort making — no matter by whom, or with 
what absence of address or suavity of manner — ^to stem 
the torrent of licentiousness, to change the current of 
public opinion, and purify the church and the world from 
drnnkenness, — ^would these men, in such a state of things, 
array themselves on the side of the many who drank, and 
against the few who abstain ? Would they hesitate, and 
waver, and finally draw back and refuse to cooperate? 
Above all, would they lend their influence to weaken the 
resolution of the wavering, to reassure the faltering courage 
of the drinker, and to relieve the conscience of the drunkard. 
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by. drinldiig liheinflelvea — ^* moderately,* I admit, bat still 
by drinking, and by declaiming against the &naticism of 
all who refnse to drink P 

I do not believe Apostolic men would act thns ; and I 
dare not act thns myself. 

And it seems to me that if the day of judgment were 
at hand, as the day of deeith is, and were that day to come 
suddenly, as the day of death may come, I should prefer 
that my judge should find me standing and acting with a 
few fanatics, among whom could be found no drunkards, 
already declared to be excluded from the kingdom of €k>d, 
than with that multitude among whom, though no &natics, 
many drunkards might be numbered ; and many others 
who, though not drunkards, were pursuing the way to 
become so thereafter. 

It was not concerning him who drank with the drunken, 
but concerning him who watched, that it was said : '* Blessed 
is the servant, who when his Lord cometh, he shall find so 
doing." 

I do not ask. Christians, whether you are, or propose to 
become, members of a temperance society ; but I do ask, 
whether you are not bound, by the circumstances in which 
God has placed you, to re&ain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors of every name and nature, as a beverage, and 
whether you can, vdtkout sm, refrise to give your influence, 
your whole influence, to the cause of total abstinence P 
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LECTUEE SIXTH. 



ADULTERATIONS. 

In the preceding lectures we have seen that distinct kinds 
of vinous beverages existed in the Holy Land,— that 
uninspired men deemed moral, unintoxicating wine the 
best, — that the presumption is, inspired men were 
of the same opinion, — that though the Bible did sanc- 
tion the wines of Palestine, it would not follow that 
it sanctions cmr intoxicating wines, — and that circumstances 
were liable to occur that would make total abstinence even 
a duty. 

How much more imperious must that duty be felt to be, 
when it is considered that, generally speaking, we have no 
such article as even intoxicating wine, in the Bible sense 
of wine, in use among us. 

Wine indeed, ' falsely so called,' we have in abundance ; 
but names do not alter the nature of things. 

The extract of logwood is not less the extract of logwood, 
nor is the sugar of lead less the sugar of lead, because 
combined with New England rum. Western whiskey, sour 
beer, or even Newark cider put up in wine casks, stamped 
Port, Champagne, or Madeira, and sold under the imposing 
sanction of the collector's purchased certificate, passed from 
hand to hand^ and perhaps transmitted from father to son, 
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to give the colour of honesty to oool, caloulating, heartless 
imposition. 

O ! it was not from the vineyards of any distant grape- 
bearing country, that those disguised poisons, sent abroad 
to corrupt and curse the -country, were derived. On the 
contrary, the ingredients of which they are composed were 
collected and mingled, and their colour and flavour imparted, 
in some of those garrets above, or caverns beneath, the 
observation of men ; caverns fitly called ' hells,' where, in our 
larger cities, fraud undisguised finds protection, and wholesale 
deeds of darkness are securely and systematically performed. 
I do not say this on my own mere authority. I had a 
friend who had been himself a wine-dealer ; and having 
read the startling statements made public in relation to the 
brewing of wines, and the adulteration of liquors generally, 
I inquired of that friend as to the verity of those statements. 
His reply was : " God forgive what has passed in my 
OWN ceUar, hut the statements made, abe tbue, true, 
I assure you." 

That friend has since gone to his last account, as haye 
doubtless many of those whose days on earth were shortened 
by the poisons he dispensed. But I still remember, and 
shall long remember, both the terms and tone of that laconio 
answer. 

Another friend informed me that the executor of a wine 
dealer, in a ciiy named, assured him that in the inventory 
of articles, for the manufacture of wine foxmd in the cellar 
of that dealer, and the value of which amounted to many 
thousand dollars, there was not one dollar for the juice of 
the grape ! And still another friend informed me, that in 
examining, as an assignee, the papers of a house in that city 
which dealt in vrines, and which had stopped payment, he 
found evidence of the purchase during the preceding year, 
of hxmdreds of casks of cider, but none of wine. And yet 
it was not cider, but ' vrine,' which had been supposed to 
have been dealt out by that house to its confidiug customers. 
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These are not solitary cases, but samples merely of 
what is taking place in almost all our larger cities, and in 
many even of our towns and villages. 

Bat it is replied, that although spurious wines may 
be fabricated at home, pure wine, and in quantity, is im- 
ported from abroad. Is it so ? Where and by whom, I 
ask, is pure-wine imported ? Nowhere, and by no one ; 
nor in the ordinary course of importation can it be. The 
ocean barrier lies between us and the vineyards of the east. 
The Gbd of nature has placed it there, and it cannot be 
removed. To cross the sea, wine must be ' br&ndied,' and 
it is ' brandied,' as analysis has shown. 

And yet the Christian &thers refrised the use of wine, 
even in the sacrament, unless mixed and diluted with 
water; whereas the purest wines we use are not only 
fermented, hut also mixed vjvtJi hromdyy or rendered 
pungent and corrosive by the introduction of some other 
ingredient. 

Such is the boasted article, Msely called Wine, with 
which our market is supplied. Would that it was the only 
article ; but it is not, nor is it the worst. Spurious wines 
— ^wines of the vilest character, and in the greatest quan- 
tities — are imported from abroad, as well as manufactured 
at home. This the nation does not know, but they who 
supply the nation know this. In London alone, more port 
wine is drank than is furnished by the entire vintage at 
Oporto; and yet London supplies the whole civilized 
world with port! Whence is this excess derived? Not 
surely frY)m the vineyards along the banks of the Douro, 
but from the caverns beside the bed of the Thames. Nor 
from these alone. At Oporto itself, at Madeira, and else- 
where throughout the grape bearing region, similar, if not 
even greater frauds, are committed. 

" It is not, perhaps, generally known," I quote from The 
Times, '^ that very large establishments exist at Cette and 
Marseilles, in the south of France^ for the manufacture of 

j2 
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every description of wines, the natural products, not only 
of France, bnt of all other wine growing and wine exporting 
countries ; some of these establishments are on so large a 
scale as to give employment to an equal, if not a greater 
number of persons than our large breweries. 

*^ It is no uncommon occurrence with speculators engaged 
in this sort of illicit traffic, to purchase and ship imitation 
wines, fabricated in the places named, to Madeira, where 
by collusion with persons in the custom-house department 
in the island, the wines are landed in the entrepot, and 
thence, afber 'being branded with the usual marks of the 
genuine Madeira vintage, re-shipped, principally, it is 
believed, to the United States. The scale of gratuity for 
this sort of work to the officials interested, may be esti- 
mated by the fact that, on one occasion, seventy pipes 
were thus surreptitiously passed at a charge of £212. 
It is a circumstance no less singular, that the same manu- 
facture is said to be commonly carried on with counterfeit 
vrine made up in Cette and Marseilles, and thence dispatched 
to Oporto, where the same process of landing, branding, 
and reshipment as genuine Port, is gone through ; the 
destination of this spurious article being most generally to 
the United States. Such is the extent of this nefarious 
commerce, that one individual alone has been pointed out 
in the French ports, who has been in the habit of dis- 
patching, four times in the year, twenty-five thousand 
bottles of champagne each shipment, of wines not the 
produce of the Champagne districts, but fabricated in 
these wine-factories."* 



^ The Times, in February 1863, thus quotes the letter of a wine 
merchant of Bercy, addressed to the Mmiteur Finicole : — *^ I am persuaded 
that we shall never substitute our French wines in the English market 
for the wines of Spain and Portugal, for two reasons — first, the English 
prefer, both from taste and necessity, their old wine made so strong as to 
he in inQt eott'de-vie. I hare some relations with that country; I hare 
tasted their formidable port. I could drink it onl^ in a liqueur gli 
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Correspondent to this, was that letter from Madeira by 
an officer of our navy, stating that but thirty thousand 
barrels of wine were prodnced on the island, while fifty 
thousand, purporting to be from thence, were drank in 
America alone. 

In confirmation of this statement, a friend of mine and 
a citizen of onrs, James C. Duane, Esq., informed me 
that having been induced to purchase a ca«k of port wine, 
just received direct from Oporto by a house in New- York, 
in the honour and integrity of which entire confidence 
could be placed, he drew off, bottled, and secured with his 
own hands its precious contents, to be reserved for the 
especial use of friends. Having thereafter occasion to cause 
that cask to be sawed in two, he found that its lees con- 
sisted of a large quantity of the shavings of logwood, a 
residuum of alum, and other ingredients. * 

What secrets other wine casks would reveal, were their 
contents examined, is not difficult to conjecture, or if know- 

and I found it very little else than eau-de-vie. Secondly, yon will say 
that we can strengthen oar wine also ; but yon know that it is forbidden 
to do so in nearly all onr departments, and even here, on the pretext 
that mixing brandy with wine would lower the town dues of Paris. 
Moreover, we should not adulterate our best wines, for it would destroy 
the bouquet The English will always drink onr wines as a luxury, and 
not from taste. Onr wine trade has sujQfered a considerable moral check 
in the English market, for we send to England very bad-wines." 

* Sir Edward Barry, M.D., in his < Observations on the Wines of the 
Ancients' (Lond. 1775), quotes Pliny as exclaiming, "How can we 
wonder if wine, produced by such a variety of torture^ should rather possess 
the quality of poison than of wine ! " Dr. Barry then mentions a case 
which had come under his own observation: — *' Three gentlemen of 
distinction had drank pretty freely of White Wine, which had been fined 
down with arsenic. Two of them died in the country in a few days ; the 
other, who came to town, either from the strength of his constitution, or 
having drank a less quantity, survived. Though his state of health was 
from that time very imperfect, yet he married two years after, and died 
in about four of a dropsy," P. 54. 
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ledge be preferred to conjecture, even that would not be of. 
difficnlt attaminent.>i< 

Indeed chemistry, has supplied snob facilities, and avarice 
snoh motives, for the adulteration of intoxicating liquors of 
every kind, that though fermented liquors were harmless, 
safe^ can only be found in total abstikbvcb. 

And yet when we mention total abstinence £rom even 
the adulterated liquors bere in use, we are met as before, 
with the authoriiy of the Bible ; as if ^Aa Bible had ever 

* Would you wish to be infbrmed what the ingredients ure that enter 
into the composition of those fabrications called irines, so obligingly 
prepared in caverns or garrets at home, or no less obligingly saj^lied 
irom tbe brew-honses of the grape-bearing ooiintries abroad ? That 
wish may be gratified by consulting Orfila on Poisons (first American ed., 
1819), from which the following are extracts : 

Page 198 : " Wines adulterated by various substances. The object is 
to mask defects, or give colour, odour, or strength." 

Page 199: ** Sugar of lead, frequently llthargey are mixed with 
acid or sharp tasted wines, in order to render them less so, and these 
substances do in fact give them a sweet taste." 

Page 74-5 : ^' It gives a sweet, astringent, metallic taste, constriction 
of the throat, pain in the stomach, desire to vomit, or vomiting, foetid 
eruptions, hiccough, difficulty of respiration, thirst, cramps, coldness of 
limbs, convulsions, change of features, delirium," etc. 

Page 75 : " If in place of taking a large dose of lead, water or wine 
eontaining but a small portion is taken, no immediate inconvenience will 
be felt ; but if the practice be long continued, a disease similar to that of 
the colic of painters will arise, which, in certain cases, is true paisy** 

Page 208 : " Wines adulterated with alum. The object is to give 
them an astringent taste; e^0c/<— digestion painful, vomiting ttom 
time to time, obstructions of bowels, and piles." 

Page 807 : It occurs sometimes that brandy is added to weak wines ; 
in other circumstances, wine with a mixture of cider or other spirituous 
liquor, and brandy, logwood, sandal wood, or some other coloring matter 
being added." 

A wine dealer on his death bed, acknowledged in the bitterness of 
penitential sorrow, *' that he bad often seen his customers wasting away 
around him, poisoned by that he had meted out to them, and that same 
wine which was the cause of their decline, weu often preserved by their 
physicians as a means for their recovery." 
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had finytlung to say in &ycrar oi this modem drunkard's 
drink, in any of its actual forms in nse in these ends of 
the earth! 

Be it so, that the Bible sanctioned ^ the firnit of the vine ' 
in Palestine, does it follow from this that it sanctions also 
the jnice of the grapes of Sodom, and the apples of Gh>mor- 
rahf 

Can it be needM to repeat, -that it is only against bad- 
wine, wine that Solomon reprobated, wine l^t canses woe 
and sorrow, that we array onrselves P 

The wine that Dayid commended was good wine ; the 
wine that Jesns Christ miraonloosly supplied was good 
wine — ^wine worthy of its author, the gaests, and the 
occasion; and when He shall again honour the bridal 
chamber by His presence, and supply the guests by His 
agency ; or when another in His name and by His authority 
shall do this, and we refiise that cup of blessing, — ^it will 
be time enough to confront us with Christ's example, and 
accuse us of impugning His authority. 

Be it then distinctly understood, that it is not the mere 
fruit of the vine, nor pure wine at all, with which this dispute 
is concerned ; but it is about a brandied or brewed article^ 
falsely called ' wine,* a factitious, spurious article, always sup- 
plied in fraud, usually drank in ignorance ; an article which 
is corrupting the morals of youth, paralyzing the energies of 
manhood, polluting even female virtue, and bringing the 
grey hairs of age with dishonour to the grave. 

If there be * a fruit of the vine* in Palestine, or elsewhere, 
healthful or harmless, let the dwellers in those favoured lands 
eigoy the full benefit thereof ; but in the name of humanity 
and religion, I protest against their palming on us, under the 
guise of such an article, the vile compounds now in the 
market. 

But, after all, it is asked, " Why this ultraism ? No one 
thi/nJcs of ahstammg, on aceotmt of gl/uMowy^ frcym foody why 
then from drmk, on account of drunkenness f Especially 
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why, nnes gluttony %$ quite as prevalent and it^urioui ae drunk- 
enness ?" Is it BO, indeed ! Where, then, I ask, is the 
evidence of the fact? Where are the families that gluttony 
has beggared, the individuals it has bratalized? Where is 
that utter degradation, in form, feeling, and intellect, pro- 
duced by gluttony ,which is every day exhibited in those ragged 
wretches with which intoxication strews the very gutters of 
the streets along which we pass ? Where are the poor 
houses, prison-houses, and lunatic asylums, that gluttony 
has peopled with its miserable victims ? 

That evils are occasionally produced by gluttony, I doubt 
not ; but that those evils are either so frequent, or so fright- 
ful, as the evils of drunkenness, I have yet to learn ; or even 
if it were so, be it remembered, these are evils allied to 
drinking, not to abstinence. Show me a glutton, and 
you will show me a drinker, if not a drunkard. 
And however numerous such pitiable objects may be 
in the ranks of drinkers, in the ranks of 'teetotalers' there 
are none of them. And you may go through the length and 
breadth of the land, and marshal the whole army of cold 
water drinkers, without finding one bloated, over- eating 
gourmand among them all. So that drinking is chargeable 
with the double condemnation of both gluttony and drunk- 
enness. 

But were gluttony as prevalent as drunkenness, where 
would be the pertinence of the comparison ? Man cannot 
live without eating. Eating, then, be its incidental evils 
what they may, carmot be dispensed with. Not so with drink- 
ing ; so far as the drunkard's drink is concerned, man can live 
not only without it, but longer and better without than 
with it ; all the tremendous evils, therefore, resulting from 
its use, are wanton and gratuitous. 

Gluttony results * from excess in the use of aliments of 

* This is not quite correct. Glattonj m excess ; not a * result' of ex- 
cess, or of food. The true distinction in causation Ib, that alcoholics sHm* 
ulatt appetite, while aliments talirfy. 
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nery kind. Not bo with dniDkeniieBB — it is produced by dii- 
tiUed asd/ermmltd liquors only. 

But were it otherwise ; were gluttony confined, like drua- 
kennesa, to the use of a eingle article, and that the vilest and 
least nutritious article existing ; and an article rendered vile 
and innutntious by voluntary debasement in the manner 
of preparii^ it from other articles, which, in the state Ood 
created them, were both nutritive and faealthFiil ; were such 
the case with gluttony, who would not cry shame to the man 
who should still persist in selecting that article, to the 
neglect of other and unotgectionable articles, for the 
daily vte of hie family, causing it to be spread out before 
his children, and recommended to his guests ? 

It is said that, up to that limit where sobriety ceases and 
intemperance begins, men may indulge in the use of 
intoxicating liquors with safety, and ought not, therefore, 
to be deprived of the privilege of doing so. 

Christian ! does wisdom counsel thus ? To me, it seems 
her voice counsels the seeker after safety to keep away from 
even the vicinity of that slippery, treacherous cliff, down 
which the feet of the presumptuous sinner slides to ruin. 

Is it forgotten who it was that taught bis disciples, day 
by day, to offer that petition : " Lead us not into temptation?" 
And shall God hold that man guiltless, who, having ofiered 
it, shall go away, and day by day spread temptation before 
hia children, his family, his friends, and the stranger that 
comes within his influence F 

" Up to the limit where sobriety ceases and intemperance 
begins, men may indulge in safety." Fatal maxim ! And 
the man who, now acting on it, dares to approach t^t limit, 
may hereafter, given np of God, transgress it, and become 
what BO many drinkers have become already — an habitual 
dmnkard. 

But be the dangers of indulging what they may, in 
abstaining there are no dangers. I have heard of multi- 
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tadeB rained in health, forktne, and fame, by the use of 
intoxicating liqnors ; never of one through abstaining. 

It is safe, and therefore wise, for parents, for Christians, 
especially for Ohristian ministers, to take the side of absti- 
nence in its totality ; and standing between the living and 
the dead or dying, to say, both by precept and example, 
^' tonch not, taste not." 

Be not deceived by names. When yon hear men qnote 
the Bible in &vonr of a beverage that is filling the world 
with crime, disease, and death, he oisu/red the quotaMon is 
made m error ; either the article, here so fatal, is not the 
article which the Bible recommends, or onr manner of 
using it is not the manner it sanctions. God wills the 
virtue and the happiness of his creatures, and cannot there- 
fore wiU such use of anything as tends to the subversion 
of both. 

Oil is as distinctly recommended in the Bible as wine, 
and yet who ever thought of insisting on the use of train 
oil, the oil of ambergris, or of tobacco, on that account P 
And since there are more kinds of wine than of oil, it 
were at least as reasonable to defend the use of bad-oil as 
bad-wine elsewhere, because good-oil as well as good-wine 
were once used in Palestine. The defence of the use of 
those kinds of oil known to be offensive to the taste, or 
injurious to the health and life of man, would be deemed 
an absurdity. Why, then, entertain a similar absurdity in 
the defence of the use of similar kinds of wine ? Why 
should the term Vine', any more than the term 'oil', con- 
secrate the use of all poisons designated by it ? 

Milk and honey were among the promised blessings of 
the land of promise, and they are employed in Scripture as 
emblems of the richest mercies; and yet who does not 
know that honey is often deleterious, and that there are 
times and places in which to taste of milk is death. 

I quote from a letter in the Bwnhury Herald, dat^ed July 
11, 18B3 : ''At Logansport, on the banks of the Wabash, 
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I was cautioned by an elderly huSj againrt using 
eiiiher nilllr, buttery or bee^ on ray wmj to 
Yincennes; as a reason fiir cantkin, she infotmed me 
that the milk sickness was oommon in the state. I 
had heard of it befine, but knew fiiUe of it ; she inibrmed 
me that very many deaths oocazred ammaDy bj tibis dread- 
fol malady. There is a difference of opinion as to the cause 
that produces it, bat the general opinion is, that it is<xxai- 
sioned by the yellow oxide of arsenic^ in the low groond 
and woodland, and particularly near the Wabash rirer, 
and that some weed, yet unknown, imbibes the poison, and 
when eaten by the cattle, causes them to quiver, stagger, 
and die within a few hours. K cows eat it, the milk is poi- 
soned, or butter that is made from the milk, and it is sure 
death to those who eat of either, as it is to the animal that 
eats the weed. Great care is taken to bury such cattle as 
die with it ; for if dogs eat their flesh, they share the same 
fete, and it operates upon them as violentiy as upon the 
creature that was affected with it. The butcher, uniformly, 
in this state, nms the victim of the knife a mile to heat the 
blood, and if it has eaten the weed, it will at once, on stop- 
ping, quiver and shake ; if it does not, it is considered safe 
to butcher ; and this is the imiform test, even when the 
beef cattle show no signs of having ate the weed. Tndi a na 
is not alone in this misfortnne ; there have been many cases 
in some parts of Ohio, and south of St. Louis, and other 
south-western states. I have seen many &rms, with com- 
fortable buildings and improvements, entirely abandoned, 
and their owners fled, tp avoid this dreadftd curse." 

Now what would be thought of the sanity of a man 
who, with his Bible in his hand, and his finger pointing 
to the text that speaks of the milk and honey of the Holy 
Land, should undertake to rebuke that Christian mother in 
Israel for presuming to recommend to that stranger traveller, 
not the moderate use, but total-abstinence from an article, 
in Lidiana, which God himself had authorized to be used in 
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Palestme ? What would be thought of the sanity of the 
man who, standing in the great valley of the west, amid the 
dying and the dead — afber having sorveyed the sick 
rooms where the victims of milk were agonizing, or the 
fresh graves where their corses had been buried, — shoidd 
gravely talk, not of abstinence, but of moderation in the use 
of this fBktal aliment — should provide it for his family, place 
it on his table, proffer it to his friends, and even make a 
show of tasting it himself, out of reverence for the Bible P 
Yet what are all the ills which milk has occasioned on the 
other side of the mountains, since the foot of the white man 
first trod the great valley of the west, compared with those 
which intoxicating liquor occasions annually, in any one of 
the cities of the east ? 

K these cases are not parallel, their want of parallelism 
only gives additional force to the argument drawn from 
their comparison. For the milk in the valley of the wes, 
deadly as it may be, is, notwithstanding, truly the milk of 
kine ; whereas the drunkard's drink of the east is not even 
the vine, but the product of the brew-house ; or, if it indeed 
ever partakes of the fruit of the vine, it is not of that fruit 
in its purity, but in admixture with articles that debase it, 
so that the mixture no longer comes within the limits of 
that licence granted to the wine of Palestine, whatever that 
licence may be ; hence the whole question of the merit or de- 
merit of the intoxicating liquors here in use, is to he decided^ not 
hy appealvng to the Bible, hvi to observation and esvperience, * 
To that tribunal we appeal, and are prepared to abide the 
issue — ^the only right issue ; and in making this appeal, we 
take no vantage ground ; we claim no right to bind the 
conscience of others, or to sit in judgment on our 
brother. 

* This is very trae, but perhaps a little inconsistent with the severe 
remark in the opening of the Bible argument, where the good Doctor 
censures those who are prepared to advocate abstinence, whateyer the 
Bible may say — .Ed. 
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If patriots shall think — 1 speak as to wise 
ots shall think, having examined the fiicts of the case, and 
with all these evils hefore their eyes, that it is hefitting in 
them to oontinne the nse of hrandied, or even brewed wines ; 
if they shall think, on the whole, that the happiness these 
liquors confer exceeds in amonnt the miseries they inflict, 
let them drink on and abide the consequence. 

If Christians think — ^I speak as to conscientious men — ^if 
Christians think, having examined the facta of the case, and 
with all these evils before their eyes, that the benefits resul- 
ting from this drink of drunkards are so numerous or so 
signal as to require the influence of their example, let them 
give to its use the benefit of their influence ; but let them do 
this understandingly, and on account of the benefit which 
the church and the world are likely to derive from continu- 
ing its use, and not because the Bible sanctions it. If this 
drunkard's drink is to be hereafter drunk by Christians, let 
it be done by the authority of Reason, and in the name of 
Ceres or Yesta, and not of Religion and Jesus ? 

" And why not by the authority of Religion and in the 
name of Jesus ? " Because neither the Bible nor its 
author, whatever may have been said of the mere ' fruit 
of the vine,' has said any thing in commendation of the 
products of the ' still ' and the ' brew-house.' 

These exciting, maddening mixtures are in every 
sense profane, and befit the orgies of Bacchus rather 
than the festivities of Christians. They are, at best, mixed- 
wines, which the Bible nowhere tolerates, and which cannot, 
therefore, under its sanction, be distributed even to bridal 
guests. If hereafber, therefore, any Christan shall claim the 
liberty of countenancing the use of * wine falsely so called,' 
on gala days and at weddings, let him do so as a man, not 
as a Christian ; nor let him lay to his soul the flattering 
unction, that in doing so he is borne out by the Bible, and 
sheltered behind the example of his Saviour. If the use of 
these articles as a common beverage can be vindicated at 
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all, it is beeaxue of their iMity^ and only beoavfle of their 
utility, and not beeanse religion either reqnireB or Baootbns 
each use ; for no snoh article as the brandied wine of com- 
merce existed in our Saviour's time ; for brandy itself did 
not then exist. This intenser poison is a product of 
human skill, an ednet of later times. 

Haying disabused our minds of the bewildering'influence 
of this sophism, — ^haying learned what Ood has not said in 
the book of Beyelation concerning the intoxicating liquors 
here in use,-^we are prepared to turn and open the Book of 
Nature, and leam what he has said, and is still repeating, 
there. 
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LECTURE SEVENTH. 



MORAL AND NATURAL LAWS. 



The books of Revelation and of Nature were both writ- 
ten by the same unerring wisdom, and written for onr 
instmction and reproof. 

The moral laws of Qod's kingdom are embodied in his 
word, the physical in his works. The knowledge of the 
former is acquired by reading and meditation ; of the latter, 
by observation and experiment. As the character of moral 
agents is made manifest by the works they perform, so the 
nature of material elements is made man^est by the effects 
they produce. 

The laws of God, whether physical or moral, tend to 
promote the virtue and secure the happiness of all who are 
subject to them ; and were that subjection entire and 
universal, happiness would also be entire and universal. 

Misery never springs from obeying, always from dis- 
obeying, the laws of the Creator. When we obey, we are 
in harmony — when we disobey, at variance — with his 
government. Wherever misery exists, it exists in evidence 
that God's will has been disregarded, and some law of his 
physical or moral kingdom violated, 
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On carefully examining the varied prodaotions of nature, 
and which, like the forbidden fruit of Eden, may appear 
pleasant to the eyes, good for food, and to be desired to 
make one wise, it will be perceived that some were designed 
of God for sickness, some for health, some for habitual use, 
some for occasional use, and some to be wholly avoided. 
What his design was with respect to each several production, 
is revealed by the ^ecU which they severally produce. 

That the use of every ' good creature of God,' that is, 
such use aa will, on the whole, conduce to happiness 
and virtue, is conformable to his will — and that such use 
of any of them aa is subversive of either happiness or virtue, 
is contrary to his will, are truths inscribed alike on the 
pages of Eevelation and of Nature. 

Let us then, keeping in mind this obvious rule for 
interpreting the manifestations of Providence, consult this 
latter oracle in relation to intoxicating liquors. Yes, let 
us enter and interrogate Nature in her own sanctuary, 
and let us attend to the response returned. Eetumed 
from whence P From a thousand places, and in a thousand 
forms. It is returned in the sigh of the widow — ^the 
suppHcation of the orphan— the waU of the moumeiv-the 
howl of the maniac — ^and the death-groan of the expiring. 

" But do not these evils spring from tJie abuse, not the use, 
of the curtioles in question ?** Doubtless from the abuse of 
them, for to use them in a manner for which they were not 
intended is to abuse them. 

If the use of intoxicating beverages be such use as 
God ordained and approves, how comes it that their 
use and their abuse are so identified, that the one seems 
to follow from the other, as by some necessity of 
nature ? It is not thus with rest, or sleep, or food, or any 
other of those bland restoratives which nature frirnishes, 
and our exhausted strength requires. These all, though 
used habitually, and though their use be repeated from 
night to day, and from day to night, still operate benignly 
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on the Bystem, and lose nothing of their reviyifying and 
invigorating efficacy. 

Not so with intoxicating-liquors. Here, by the very 
ordination of God, habitual use defeats itself ^ for it impairs 
the sensibility on which it operates. Hence the quantity 
mnst be increased as the sensibility is diminished, in order 
to keep np that pleasurable excitement at first produced ; 
and hence, by merely keeping up that excitement during a 
sufficient length of time, the constitution becomes impaired 
and the process of inebriation commenced. 

But -why debate this question, surrounded as we are 
by such numbers of wretched beings, whose enfeebled 
intellects or shattered constitutions evince that either alco- 
hol is poison, or that some other drug that is so, is combined 
with it in those fatal preparations dispensed from the 
bar-room to unsuspecting multitudes, under the imposing 
names of Rum, Gin, Brandy, Wine, Beer, and Cider. 

Here, at least, there is no mistake and no exaggeration. 
Our feUow creatures are literally dying around us, dying 
in numbers, dying in the city, dying in the country, dying 
of an insidious and loathsome disease, a disease that 
regards neither rank, nor age, nor sex ; a disease distinctly 
marked, and known to be induced by liquors purposely 
manufactured and distributed far and wide, as the common 
beverage of which the nation drinks.* 

Do any of you who hear me, doubt the truth of this P 
Go then yourselves to the bar-room as I have done ; go see 
with your own eyes the haggard countenances, emaciated 
forms, trembling nerves, and demented looks of those 
wretched beings, once human^ who appear like spectres 
&om another world, within those dens of disease and 
death. Go, hear with your own ears their lascivious and 

* Since 1838, Dr. Magnufl Huss, of Sweden, has given the name of 
ChroniC'Jlcoholum to one disease, and Dr. Bichardson, of London, has 
jnst discoyered a pecnliar form of consumption called AkohoUphthitit, 
appertaining to what he happily names < the drixik-hards.'— Editob, 

K 
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BiUj jests, their idiotic langh, their sepulchral moon, and 
those unearthly curses stammered forth from their quiver- 
ing and blistered lips. Does any one still doubt ? Let him 
then interrogate the poor-house, and the jail, and the 
prison-house, and let them answer -whence their wretched 
inmates are supplied ! Let him ask the sepulchre, and let it 
say what sends such numbers, prematurely, to that dread 
abode? 

! if the dead could speak, the response returned from 
thence would move alike the surface of the earth and the 
bosom of the sea, for there is scarcely a spot of either 
that has not witnessed the drunkard's degradation, and 
become itself the covering of a drunkard's grave. 

Now this whole downward process is an evidence of 
God's displeasure on account of abused mercies ; a dis- 
pleasure written on many a page of Providence in frightfdl 
characters, sometimes even in characters of fire. 

The end of Nadab and Abihu, whom fire from the Lord 
consumed, was scarcely more signal or more terrible than 
th eend of those miserable beings who are, with increasing 
frequency, consumed by the slow and quenchless fires which 
intoxicating liquors have gradually kindled in the living 
fibres of their own bodies. 

Kow, I ask, what mean these indications of Providence P 
or can any sane man doubt what they mean ? Is there any- 
thing obscure or equivocal in them ? Are the loss of reason, 
conscience, self-respect, the loss of health, the loss of life 
— ^the loss of life by delirium tremens, especially by the 
slow fires of a self-inflicted vengeance — ^are these the 
bland and balmy rewards of obedience ? or are they judg- 
ments, the fruits of sin; judgments as intelligible as 
awfal? 

Why the distribution of the bounties of Providence into 
aliments and stimulants P Why the marked and mighty- 
difference in the effect which they produce by the ordi- 
nation of Gfod upon the constitation of man^ if it be not 
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iiiiended to secure on their part a corresponding difference 
in the manner of their use P 

Does, then, the habitual use of stimulants uniformly 
impair, and that of aliments as uniformly restore, the 
sensibility on which they operate — and is this an ascer* 
tained, settled law of nature ? Then is it a law that cannot 
with impunity be transgressed, and they who do transgress 
it, array themselves against the established order of God's 
eternal providence, and they do this at their peril, no 
matter though done in ignorance — done, even on principle, 
done without the previous intention of offending God, or 
the knowledge thereafter of having offended Him — ^no 
matter though done by God's own children, still, true to his 
own unchanging nature and the government He ordained, 
He maintains inviolate his laws, even though that main- 
tainance should embitter the joys, and shorten the days, 
of those who both love and fear his name. Hence on 
even the limited use of intoxicating liquors, the frown 
of the Almighty is seen to rest; for no one ever be- 
came at once a drunkard — ^the process is progressive. 
Each successive victim is led down to ruin, by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees ; gradually his reason is 
impaired, his moral sense is impaired, his constitution is 
impaired; at length, brutalized in feeling, -in character, 
in appearance, he is disowned by the human family, and 
stands forth apart, an outcast, a loathing, and a bye-word, 
till finally his abused constitution gives way, and the death 
scene prematurely follows ; which scene, with the whole 
train of antecedent evils, are but the pre-ordained penalties 
of God's violated law; a law distinctly announced to 
transgressors in every infliction of its penalty that meets 
his eye, through the whole line of his forbidden and 
disastrous way. 

If these things are so, then the manner of life persisted 
in by the wine drinker, beer drinker, and even cider 
drinker, as well as rum, brandy, and whiskey drinker, is at 

k2 
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vaiianoe with the established order of nature, and the will 
of God as therein revealed. You, therefore, who 
persist in such a manner of life, cannot expect to attain 
that age to which yon might otherwise attain, or to enjoy, 
even while life lasts, that blessedness yon might otherwise 
enjoy, or that your children, or your children's children, 
will attain the one or enjoy the other. 

Here, as elsewhere the law of God will find the trans- 
gpressor out. Yes, drinker, ' moderate ' drinker, know that 
ere long you will pay in your own person, or in the person 
of a son or daughter, or other kinsman or Mend, the 
mighty forfeit you have dared to stake on the issue of 
transgressing, with impunity, the order of God's unchang- 
ing providence. Nor are the evils you are about to bring 
upon yourselves, or on your family, the only evils. Your 
position is one which more* than any other obstructs the 
onward movement of the temperance cause, and may be 
compared to that of those men of old, who, planting them-^ 
selves before the gate of heaven, neither entered in them- 
selves, nor suffered those who were entering to go in. 

Talk not of the mnocence of such a course — I address 
myself to those on whose minds the fall force of modem 
discovery has been brought to bear — talk not of the 
innocence of such a course ; there was a time when it 
might have been admissible so to talk ; but those days of 
ignorance, with regard to many, are past. New truths 
have been developed, additional light has been shed upon 
the world ; the specific and deadly poison contained in 
intoxicating liquors has, in the providence of God, been 
fully revealed, and through that revelation he now calls on 
inebriates, and the abettors of inebriation, everywhere, to 
repent. 

The ragged, squalid, brutal drunkard, who raves in 
the bar-room, consorts with swine in the gutter, or fills 
with clamour and dismay the cold and comfortless abode, to 
^hich; in the spirit of a deznou; he returns at night, muc$ 
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as he injures himself, deeply wretched as he renders his 
familj, exerts hut little mHuence in beguiling others into an 
imitation of his revolting comduct. On the contrary, so fax 
as his EXAMPLE goes, it tends to deter from, rather than 
aHlAire to, criminal indulgence. From his degradation and 
his woes, the note of warning is sounded both lend and 
long, that whoever will may hear it, and hearing understand. 

But reputable [careful] Christain wine-drinkers, are the 
men who send forth, from the high places of society, and 
sometimes even from the portals of the sanctuary, an 
unsuspected, xmrebuked, but powerful influence, which is 
secretly and silently doing on every side, among the young, 
among the aged, among even females, its work of death. 
It is this reputable drinking of these disguised poisons, 
under the cover of an orthodox Christian name, which 
encourages youth in their occasional excesses, reconciles 
the public mind to holiday revelries, shelters from deserved 
reproach the bar-room tippler, and furnishes a salvo even 
for the occasional inquietude of the drunkard's conscience. 

Begard this conduct as we may, there can be no question 
how Q-OD regards it. He has not left himself without a 
witness of his displeasure, in any city, tovni, or hamlet, 
throughout the land. 

Which, even of our own families, or the families with 
which we are connected, have not been visited, in the per« 
son of some of the members, with the curse of drunkenness, 
that appointed retribution for the sin of drinking ? Which ? 
It is not, hearer, yours or mine. Certainly there are not 
many, perhaps not one within my hearing, who has not 
seen some friend or relative in ruin, produced by this injuri- 
ous, yet reputable, habit of drinking ; a habit to which men 
cling, against their reason, against their conscience, often 
inclination, and this because they shrink from acting on 
their own responsibility, and lack the cov/rage to obey God, 
speaking in his providence, rather than man. 

Why should we, since neither revelation nor nature en^ 
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joins or sanctions the procednre — yrhj should we, in the face 
of all the warnings of the present and the past, of the word 
and the providence of God, persist in the nse of intoxicat- 
ing liqnors as a beverage ? 

Is there any absolute necessity, qr even any plausible 
reason for it— a reason which an intellectual, moral, and 
immortal being would not blush to name P 

Have those who use these Jbeverages any advantage over 
those who do not ? K so, what is it P To say nothing of 
the guilt or innocence of their use, do those using them 
live longer, or do they enjoy life better ? Is their muscle 
firmer, their complexion more healthy, or their breath less 
offensive P Can they endure the summer's heat or winter's 
cold longer P Are they more exempt from sickness, or 
less liable to death P Have they a clearer intellect, a 
serener frame of mind, a less irritable temper, a more ap- 
proving conscience P 

With all this array of bottles and decanters, beer barrels, 
and rum jugs, is there one attribute of body or mind, one 
joy of earth or hope of Heaven, in reference to which he 
who drinks has any advantage over him who does not 
drink of this bewildering, intoxicating beverage P 

Let us not lose our reason with our temper. Now that 
the times of that ignorance which Qtod winked at are past ; 
now that chemistry, which reveals to the brewerthe methods 
of adulteration, reveals also to mankind the methods of 
detection ; now that it is known, not only that alcohol is 
' poison/ but also that other poisons are mingled with it 
in the liquors, nay, even in the wines * falsely so called,' 
which we drink ; now that religion and philosophy are both 
arrayed against it ; what is there to induce a Christian, a 
patriot, or even a political economist, to desire to perpetu- 
ate among his countrymen and kindred the use of liquors 
never necessary, often hurtfal, and sometimes deadly P 

Whence this inconsistency P How comes it that individ- 
uals, otherwise intelligent and sagacious, quick to perceive 
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and prompt to pursue their tme interest, should, in this 
particular, commit an error aa flagrant as fatal, and already 
sad with disappointment and bleeding with wounds, — 

" Still press against tbat spear 
On whose sharp point, peace bleeds and hope expires **^ 

Drunkenness is terrible, and is admitted to be terrible. 
Half the miseries of the human family spring from drunken- 
ness, and are known to spring from it ; and yet we are 
unwilling to relinquish the use of the articles that jprodnics 
it, the only articles that produce it, and which, unless our 
nature changes, will continue to produce it among our 
posterity through all future generations ! 

Talk not of ultraism ! Than this, can there be greater 
ultraism ? Tor Christians, for parents, following the biers 
of neighbours, friends, and kindred, standing amid grave 
yards filled with the victims of these intoxicating liquors, to 
cling to their cups, and array themselves against the tem- • 
perance reformation ; or to lack the moral courage to 
remove from their tables and side-boards, and from before 
the eyes of their children, those elements of temptation 
which are the admitted cav^e of this guilt and misery, — if 
this be not fanaticism, and fanaticism the most adverse to 
the hopes of the country and of the world, then I know 
not whether anything exists upon this planet that 
deserves the name. 

In the guUt of this infliction of misery and waste, we who 
practice abstinence are not partakers. Whatever other sins 
may be laid to our charge, we are free from this sin ; we 
neither taste this treacherous cup ourselves, nor put it to 
our neighbour's lips. 

We have done nothing to ftimish, even indirectly, new 
recruits of paupers for the poor-house, criminals for the 
prison-house, maniacs for the asylum, or sots for the gutter 
or the grave yard. Of the thousands of debased beings now 
begging in rags, toiling among convicts, or raving with de-* 
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lirinm taremens, not one owes his debasement or iniseiy to 
the influence of (mr counsel, or of our example. 

But so far as we are concerned^ we have taken from the 
inebriate the shelter of both. 

Especially have we put it beyond the power of those in- 
teresting Youths, removed from their Mends and homes, 
and entrusted to our care, youth surrounded by so many 
snares, exposed to so many temptations, to find, in our pre- 
cept or example, either pretext or apology for tasting of 
this fatal chalice which, by bewildering the reason and in- 
flaming the passions, prepares the way for taking the 
inceptive step in that course that leads through the dram 
shop, the play-house, the gaming room, down to the abodes 
of death. 

. In this thought there is a consolation, as well as in that 
other thought, that whatever may be our future lot. on 
earth, whatever unknown and unexpected ills may be held 
in reservation for us and ours, one thing is certain, come 
what will, if true to our principles, we are at least secure 
from the whole class of [personal] curses comprehended in 
the single curse of drunkenness. 

Pause, then, I beseech you ; look back on the past, and 
see within the circle of your acquaintance, how many fami- 
lies you can number up who have not furnished to this 
dread destroyer at least one victim. 

It were not fitting publicly to lift the veil that covers our 
painful reminiscences. Let it rest ; or rather lift it men- 
tally, and in the retirement of that secret chamber of your 
hearts, lift it ; yes, ye parents who have children now 
careful drinkers — ^husbands that have wives now drink- 
ers — wives that have husbands now drinkers — lift the veil, 
and, in the Hght which the past sheds upon the future, 
consider what they will hereafter be, and prepare betimes 
for your coming destiny. 

O ! Great God I if the past be an index to the future 
•— und why should it not be so ? —if the past be an index 
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to the future, who can, where intoxicating beyerages 
are in use, look around upon a fknnlj, however lovely, 
however innocent, however full of promise, without 
shuddering ? 
And why should not the past be an index to the future P 
This admitted, what discreet parent is there, what in- 
genuous child is there, who would not practise the self- 
denial and make the sacrifice (if there he either self-denial 
or sacrifice) that would be availing to change the course of 
destiny, and ward off from those we love the impending 
danger p 

Time will tell who of you have the magnanimity to act 
accordingly, and* eternity will reveal the mighty conse- 
quences of the action. 
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PHYSICAL LAWS. ' 

Tlirongbont the empire of Jehovah design is apparent, 
and in all the provinces of that empire means are 
adapted to ends. 

The oak, exposed to the onset of the tempest and liable 
to be riven by the lightning, while it raises upwards its mas- 
sive tronk and spreads its giant branches, sends downwards 
its roots of strength amid the crevices of the everlasting 
rocks, and thns stays itself on its broad, deep, strong fonn- 
dations ; whereas the ivy that entwines that trunk, and the 
osier that groweth beneath the shadow of those branches, 
are frail, delicate, and as proclaimed by their stractore, de- 
signed to receive protection. 

The eye and the wing of the eagle that dwelleth upon the 
crag of the rock and seeketh her prey afar off, are stated 
to her daring flight and extensive field of vision. 

Strength is given to the war horse ; his neck is clothed 
with thunder — the sinews of Behemoth are like brass, his 
bones like bars of iron. The album of the forest tree is 
protected by its rind ; the organism of fish by scales, of 
brutes by fur, of bird by plumage ; but the human organism 
is furnished with no adequate corresponding protection 
against either the summer's heat or winter's cold, and 
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yet that organism is frail, delicate, and complicated beyond 
aU imagining. 

What means this difference of stractnre and of defenoei 
if it do not indicate a corresponding difference of design P 
In this, O man, 'fearfully and wonderfnlly made,' tiboa 
hearest the yoice of thy Creator saying ** Thon wast made for 
temperance and chastity — ^for the goremment of reason, for 
the restraints of conscience and of religion — destined to par- 
take of purer joys, and presently to enter on a higher and 
holier state of beingj for which thon can'st only be prepared 
by a practised self-goyemment, and a yolnntaiy self-denial ; 
thy frail mechanism cannot endure the unrestrained crav- 
ings of appetite or the rude impulses of passion. In 
health, alimenls alone supply all the energy that such a 
structure as thine can endure ; and it is on rare and great 
occasions, in sickness or other marked crises of thy being 
only, that auxiliary stimulants are admissible ; and the man 
who indulges in the habitual use of such stimulants, does 
this in defiance of my law, a law written on the delicate 
organism of thy own body." • 

* The peculiar powers of the nervous system bear an important 
relation to the present inquiry. In relation to diet, one of nature's 
sentinels consists in the d'utmet Meruaiion experienced when the stomach 
is loaded with food, either improper in its quantity or injurious in quality. 
The class of diffosiye stimulants, howerer, when taken in moderate 
quantities, produce more or less injury without exciting coiMctoM Mensaiion, 

In this coruiMtM the great danger of moderate drinking. Individuals 
oommonly do not feel any uneasy sensations consequent on * moderate' 
indulgence in wine. They cannot, therefore, for a moment suspect the 
siightestpossibility of injurious consequences arisingfrom a cause apparently 
so innocent Experience and extended observation, however, lead us to 
a contrary conclusion. The healthy relations of the system may for some 
time be almost imperceptibly undermined, and its harmonious operations 
disturbed, and not the slightest suspicion be entertained that these changes 
have originated in some silent action on the digestive oigans. " This 
circumstance," remarks Dr. James Johnson, Physician to William lY., 
'* leads us to divide into two great classes those symptomatic or sympathetic 
aflEisctions of Tarious organs in the body, dependent off a morbid conditun 
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During, a great storm on the Western lakes, an intrepid 
engineer planted his foot upon the lever of the safety 
valve, and suddenly supplied the mighty agent by which 
the noble steamer forced her way off from that rock-bound 
shore on which she had been driven. But would he have 
done this, think you, in the same assurance of hope had 
his custom been, reckless of consequences, to subject 
his boilers and machinery, on every trivial occasion, to the 
like extreme and frightful pressure P Or had these been 
80 weakened and rent thereby, woiild they have re* 
sponded to the demand made upon them in this hour 

of the stdmaoh and bowels, viz : into that which is accompanied by 
coiueioiu aensatiott, irritation, palo, or obnoosly disordered functions of 
digestion — and into that which is not accompanied by sensible disorder of 
the said organs or their fonctions. Contrary to the general opinion, I 
venture to maintain, from yery long and attentive obserration of phenomena 
in others, as well as in my own person, that this latter class of human 
afflictions is infinitely more prevalent, more distressing, and more obstinate 
than the former. It is a class of disorder, the source, seat, and nature 
of which are, in nine cases out of ten, overlooked, and for very obvious 
reasons, because the morbid phenomena present themselves anywhere and 
everywhere except in the spot where they have their origin." — Essay on 
IntUgesUon, p. 8. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of individuals are in the present day 
martyrs to indigestion, and more or less suffer from organic disorders of 
various kinds, altogether attributable to the use of intoxicating liquors. 

Stimulants diminish the vital power, " that property possessed by the 
human framey which may be denominated the self preserving power qf nature" 
Man is peculiarly subject to the vicissitudes of climate and of seasons. 
Business or pleasure may direct him to countries, the climates of which 
are either in the extremes of heat or cold. In his own or foreign lands, 
he may be exposed to sudden impressions, arising from the changes of 
the seasons. All of these vicissitudes, the vital power enables him to 
sustain with comparative impunity, provided lie has not exhausted its 
if^fluence by intemperale habits. The same power, in a healthy condition, 
preserves Um from the injurious influence of marsh miasma, poisonous 
vegetable exhalations, and other noxious effluvia. 

This power can only be secured in a healthy state by the regular and 
harmonious action of all the functions of the system. It is subject to, 
imd a oonsoquenoe of, a due performance of the organic laws. Proper 
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of danger ? Ah no ! it was becanse that engineer, 
prudent as well as intrepid, Iwd hitherto spared his machine 
ery and husbanded his resources, that, when the crisis camei 
he was prepared to meet it. 

There are crises in other voyages to which the crisis 
just alluded to is quite analogous, when unwonted energy of 
action is demanded, an energy which stimulants are avail- 
ing to call forth. But even stimulants avail not where the 
organism itself, or the sensibility of the organism, has been 
impaired by stimulants. And hence the victim of disease 
often becomes prematurely the victim of death, because bo 



food, air, exercise, and rett, are etsential to its continuance, Yyery ciroum* 
stance, therefore, which tends to derange or enfeehle the animal functions, 
diminishes in a greater or lesser degree the force of the vital-power. 
Many circumstances contrihute to this result, hut among other causes, 
none have so great a tendency to decrease the vitality of the system ai 
the use of stimulants. Intoxicating liquors for a time increase the excita« 
bility of the vital power, and this effect is quickly succeeded by langour 
and exhaustion. Intemperance thus shortens the duration of human life. 
These general remarks will enable the reader to understand why it has 
been asserted that the length of a man's life may be estimated by the 
pulsations he has strength to perform. An ingenious author, from this 
circumstance, makes the following calculations : If we allow seventy 
years for the usual age of man, and sixty pulsations in a minute for the 
common measure of pulses of temperate persons, the number of pulsations 
in his whole life would amount to 2,207,520,000. If by intemperance he 
force his blood into a more rapid motion, so as to give seventy five pulses 
in a minute, the same number of pulses would be completed in fifty-six 
years. His life by this means would be reduced fourteen years. The 
celebrated physician. Dr. Hufeland, appears to lay much stress on the 
circulation with respect to longevity. He remarks that * a slow uniform 
pulse is a strons: sign of long life and a great means to promote it' 
And again, *' a principal cause of our internal consumption, or spontane- 
ous wasting, lies in the continual circulation of the blood. He who has 
a hundred pulsations in a minute may be wasted far more quickly than he 
who has only fifty. Those therefore whose pulse is always quick, and in 
whom every trifling agitation of mind, or every additional drop of wine 
increases the motion of the heart, are unfortunate candidates for longevity^ 
since their whole life is a continual fever." 
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has familiarized in health, and by familiarizing in health 
rendered impotent in sickness, those remedial agencies 
which God has provided for the season of affliction. 

Know yon not, drinker, that by the nse in health of that 
which was provided for sickness, yon are reversing the or- 
der of nature, and rendering health more precarious, sickness 
more speedy and violent, and recovery more doubtful and 
difficult?* 

What are intoxicating liquors ? They are liquors contain- 
ing poison in quantity and intensity sufficient to disturb 
the healthy action of the system when used as a beverage. 
And are such liquors fit for use P 

The providence of God has answered this interrogation, 
which answer is conveyed in ruins, stamped by his appoint- 
ment, from its first inception to its final consummation, on 
the whole living, human organism. I say human organism, 
for of all God's creatures having organs, man alone is 
chargeablq with the folly, I had almost said the madness, 
of making use of poison as a beverage. On man's whole 

* Those who have been accustomed to live freely, invariably fall an easy 
prey to the attacks of disease. With such persons the sb'ghtest injury is 
frequently attended with the most serious results. The vital functions 
are unable to perfonn their accustomed labours, and consequently the 
ifis naturoi is incapable of resisting the effects either of internal or exter- 
nal injuries. Thus the slightest cold or comparatively trifling physical 
injury, is in general attended with danger, and often with loss of life. In 
some inebriate cases the principle of vitality is so small, that it is suddenly 
extinguished by a little extra exertion, by exposure to unusual heat 
or cold ; and even, as has not unfrequently happened, by a single ta- 
dulgence in a glast of cold water. Medical men are familiar with the fact 
that confirmed drinkers can scarcely scratch their finger without risk of 
their lives. A copious London beer drinker is all one vital part, he wears 
his heart upon his sleeve, bare to a death wound, even from a rusty nail or 
the claw of a cat. The worst patients brought into the hospitals are 
those apparently fine models of health, strength, and soundness, the London 
draymen. It appears that when one of these receives a serious injury it 
is slways necessary to amputate in order to give the patient the most dis- 
tant chance of life. 
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organism, therefore, is the influence of that poison stamped 
— on the brain, the lungs, the stomach, the viscera, nay, 
not on these only, but also on the intellect, the passions, the 
moral sense, — on the whole man in both natures, corrupting 
the body in anticipation of the sepulchre, and effacing the 
image of God from the soul. 

Can liquors which produce such ruins be a beverage fit 
for man P — fit to be placed on the sideboard or the table in 
private families ? — to be provided for guests in the retire- 
ments of friendship, and spread out before the eye and 
proffered to the taste of youth, at New Year's salutation, on 
public occasions, and in pronoiscuous assemblies P 

0, that I could present before you the outer man, scathed 
and blasted, as it stands forth in real life, bearing on every 
feature that loathsome, leprous, vinous impress of which 
the dark, dismal lines traced on canvass by the Pathologist 
are merely symbols. 

0, that I could present before you the inner man, still 
more scathed and blasted, bearing on every attribute and 
element of its immortal nature that same loathsome, lep- 
rous, vinous impress, but in colouring so horrible, that no 
lines ever drawn on canvass can become an appropriate 
symbol of it. 

Gould I do this, I would not ask the question, whether 
such liquors — ^liquors which enervate and disease the body, 
degrade and defile the soul, were a beverage fit for immor- 
tal, heaven-descended, heaven-aspiring man to drink of. 

Nor would it be needful that I should do so. In that 
array of guilt and misery, with which these poisons have 
filled our world, there is a tongue that speaks, and speaks 
for God, and its language is to you, to me, to all, ' Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.' 

That voice not only speaks for God, but it is Gt>d's voice 
that speaks. Yes, throughout the whole of nature, God's 
voice is heard. It is heard in the ocean's roar, the tem- 
pest's howl, and in the mutterings of thunder. Aye, it is 
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heard too in tho murmur of the rill, the rustle of a leaf, the 
whisper of the breeze, and in that deeper stillness in which 
no breeze whispers, nor leaf rustles. The temple of nature 
is Gk>d's temple, and throughout all its chambers he is pre- 
sent, is heard, is seen, is felt. 

Think not that God is heard only in the book of revela- 
tion. The book of nature, as well as the book of revelation, 
is a book of God. Both were written by him, and hence 
David bound them up together. 

" The heavens declare the glory of God," and having 
said this, he adds in unbroken continuity, " the law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul." — fPsalm xix.) 

These two books, which David more than thirty centu- 
ries since bound up together, have not yet been separated, 
and are both, with reverence, now, aa formerly, to be con- 
sulted ; and both, consulted on the question at issue, return 
the same answer. It is the Book of Nature, however, with 
which chiefly we are now concerned. 

Whatever obscurity there may be elsewhere , here there 
is no obscurity ; here there are no opposing phenomena to 
explain — no contradictory testimony to reconcile. After 
a lapse of six thousand years, the original law of God 
concerning poisons, with its awful and its unchanged 
penalty, stands out to view, written, on the living organism 
of those who drink it, in characters so broad, and bold, and 
plain, that he who runs may read. * 

In view of this recorded prohibition of those poisons, 
talk not of ' temperate ' use ; such use belongs to authorized 



• The doctrine propounded so strongly by Dr. Nott in 1839, has now 
been amply confirmed by the latest yerdict of Science. Dr. T. E. 
Chambers, of London, in the Medical Review for July, 1861, after an 
elaborate examination of the whole snbject, says : — " To recapitulate ; 
we think that the eyidence, so far as it has yet ^one, shows the action of 
Alcohol upon life to be consistent and uniform in all its phases, and to B8 

ALWAYS BXHIBrrED AS AN AESEST OF TITALITT/' 
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healthfiil beverage — ^to water, milk, and wine ; I meaoa 
good, refreshing wine, such as was drank at Cana. 

But the poisonous beverage, wine that intoxicates, wine 
'the mocker' ; that serpent's tooth, that adder's sting, against 
which the book of revelation warns, and to which warning 
the book of nature, in accents long and loud, responds ; 
of sii^h wine there is no ' temperate * use. Such wine is 
poisonous, and is, therefore, to be everywhere and at all 
times utterly rejected. The cup that holds it, contains 
an element of death. It is not even to be received, or, 
having been received, is to be rejected ; and happy the 
youth — ^the man — who dashes it untasted from his hand. 

This is not declamation — ^it is not the speaker, but thy 
Maker, hearer, who counsels thus. That counsel is made 
apparent in ruins stamped by the ordination of Jehovah, 
in every age, in every clime, and on every organ of every 
human being who transgresses his published law in regard 
to poisons. Yes, in ruins, stamped from the first inception [of 
alcoholics] in the * moderate ' drinker, to the final consum- 
mation in the death of the drunkard by delirium tremens. 

The shadowing forth of these ruins, as seen in a single 
organ, transferred by the pencil from the dissecting-room 
of the surgeon * to the canvass of the painter, I shall now 
proceed to exhibit and very briefly to illustrate. 

The organ in question is the human stomach, with its 
triple coatings, with its inlet for food, its outlet for chyme, 
its digestive solvent, and its contractile power for trans- 
mitting the chyle through other viscera, to be absorbed in 
the repairing of the waste of an ever-perishing, ever- 
renovated organism. 

Fig. I represents the inner surface of this organ, exposed 
to view in its natural and healthy state — ^the state in which 
it was created, and in which it would ordinarily continue 

* Dr. Thomas Sewall, Professor of Pathology in Columbia College. 
The full particulars are given in Dr. Lees's Illustrated History of Alcohol 
(1843), where the pathological Drawings axe also reproduced, 
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through life, but for those elements of disease with which, 
by the indiscretion of man, it is so early and often brought 
in contact. 

Fig. II represents the changed aspect of this same 
organ, as it appears in the limited drinker. You per- 
ceive how that delicate and beautiful net-work of blood- 
yessels, invisible in the healthy stomach, begins to 
be enlarged — ^how the whole interior surface, irritated and 
inflamed, exhibits the inception of the progressive work of 
death. 

This change is effected by a well known law of nature, 
to wit, the rushing of the blood to any part of a sensitive 
texture to which an irritant is applied. You know what is 
the effect produced by even diluted alcohol when applied 
to the eye ; you know what the effect is, of holding even 
undiluted brandy in the mouth ; what, then, must be the 
effect of pouring such an exciting and corrosive poison 
into that delicate and vital organ, the human stomach ? 

Pig. in represents the stomach of the [drinkhard], 
with its thickened walls, its distended blood-vessels, and 
its livid blotches, visible at irregular intervals to the eye, 
like the unsightly rum blossoms that overspread the coun- 
tenance in token of the havoc which .alcohol is making 
with the viscera within. 

Fig. IV exhibits the ulcerated stomach of the habitual 
drunkard — with its loathsome, corroding sores, eating 
their way through its triple lining, and gradually extending 
over the intervening spaces ; all bespeaking the extent of 
the desolation already effected. 

Fig. V represents the frightful stomach of the habitual 
drunkard, rendered still more fidghtfdl by the aggravation 
of a recent debauch. Grumous blood is issuing from its 
pores. 

Fig. VI represents a stomach in which this progressive 
desolation is completed — ^it is the stomach of the maniac, 
the drunken maniac — as seen after death by delirimn 
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tremens, than which there is no death more dreadful, — 
signalized as it ever is, by unearthly spectres, hydras, and 
demons dire. 

It may have been the lot of some of you to have witnessed 
such a death scene ; if it has, you will bear me out in 
saying that no language can express its horrors. 



To these illustrations of the original lecture, the Editor 
now appends verbatim extracts firom 

"BxPEEiMENTs AND OBSERVATIONS on the Gastric Juice, 
and the Physiology of Digestion. By Willum 
Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the U.S. Army. 
Plattsburgh, printed by F. P. Allen. 1833. 

Introduction. — The experiments which follow were com- 
menced in 1825, and have been continued, with various 
interruptions, to the present time (1833). The opportunity 
for making them was afforded to me in the following way. 
Whilst stationed at Michilli-macldnac, Michigan Territory, 
in 1822, in the military service of the United States, the 
following case of surgery came under my care and treat* 
ment. 

Alexis St. Martin, who is the subject of these experi- 
ments, was a Canadian, of French descent, at the above 
mentioned time about eighteen years of age, of good 
constitution, robust and healthy. He had been engaged 
in the service of the American Pur Company, as a voyageur, 
and was accidentally wounded by the discharge of a 
musket, on the 6th of June, 1822. 

The charge, consisting of powder and duck-shot, was 
received in the left side of the youth, he being at a distance 
of not more than one yard from the muzzle of the gun. 
The contents entered posteriorly, and in an oblique direction, 
forward and inward, literally blowing off integuments and 

Ii2 
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xnnscles of the size of a man's hand, fracturing and carrying 
away the anterior half of the sixth rib, fracturing the fifth, 
lacerating the lower portion of the left lobe of the lungs, 
the diaphragm, and jperforatirig the stomach. — p. 9. 

Cicatrization and contraction of the external wound 
commenced on the fifth week ; the stomach became more 
firmly attached to the pleura and intercostals, by its external 
coats; but showed not the least disposition to close its 
orifice. 

In the seventh week, exfoliation of the ribs, and a sepa- 
ration of their cartilaginous ends, began to take place. 

The circumference of the external wound was at least 
twelve inches, and the orifice in the stomach nearly in the 
centre, two inches below the left nipple. 

After trying all means in my power, for eight or ten 
months, to close the orifice, by exciting adhesive inflammation 
in the lips of the wound, without the least appearance of 
success, I gave it up as impracticable. — p. 14. 

From the month of April, 1823, at which time he had 
so far recovered as to be able to walk about and do light 
work, enjoying his usual good appetite and digestion, he con- 
tinued with me, rapidly regaining his health and strength. 

By the 6th of June, 1823, one year from the time of the 
accident, the injured parts were all sound, and firmly 
cicatrized, with the exception of the aperture in the stomach 
and side. The perforation was ahout two and a half inches 
im, circumference, and the food and drinks constantly exuded, 
unless prevented by a tent, compress, and bandage. 

From this time he continued gradually to improve in 
health and strength, and the newly formed integuments 
over the wound became firmer and firmer. At the point 
where thelacerated edges of the muscular coat of the stomach 
and intercostal muscles met and united with the cnitis vera, 
the cuticle of the external surface and the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach approached each other very nearly. 

Frequent dressings with soft compresses and bondages 
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were necessarily applied, to relieve his suffering and retain 
his food and drinks, nntil the winter of 1823-4. At this 
time, a small fold or doviblmg of the coats of the stomach 
appeared, forming at the svperior margm of the orifice, slighthj 
protruding, amd increasing tiU it filled the aperture, so as to 
supersede the necessity for the compress and bandage for 
retaining the contents of the stomach. This valvnlar 
formation adapted itself to the accidental orifice, so as com- 
pletely to prevent the efflux of the gastric contents when 
the stomach was full, but was easily depressed with the 
finger. 

In the spring of 1824 he had perfectly recovered his 
natural health and strength ; the aperture remained ; and 
the surrounding wound was firmly cicatrized to its edges. 

In the month of May, 1825, 1 commenced my first series 
of gastric experiments with him, at Fort Mackinac. 

In the month of June, I was ordered to Fort Niagara, 
where, taking the man with me, I continued my experiments 
until August. I took St. Martin with me to Burlington, 
Vermont, and from thence to Plattsburgh, N.Y. From the 
latter place he returned to Canada, his native place, without 
my consent. He remained in Canada four years, during 
which period he married, and became the father of two 
children ; worked hard to support his family ; and enjoyed 
robust health and strength. He engaged with the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company, as a voyageur to the Indian country. 
He went out in 1827, and returned in 1828. 

Accidentally learning about this time where he was, and 
that he enjoyed perfect health, I made arrangements with 
the agents of the American Fur Company, who annually visit 
Canada for the purpose of procuring voyageurs, to find and 
engage him for my service, if practicable. After considerable 
difficulty, and at great expense to me, they succeeded in 
engaging him, and transported him from Lower Canada, 
with his wife and two children, to me at Fort Crawford, 
Prairie du Chien, Upper Mississippi, a distance of nearly 
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two thousand miles, in August, 1829. His stomach and side 
were in a similar condition as when he left me in 1825. The 
aperture was open, and his health good. 

He now entered my service, and I commenced another 
series of experiments on the stomach and gastric fluids, 
and continued them interruptedly, until March, 1831. 
During this time, in the intervals of experimenting, he per- 
formed all the duties of a common servant, chopping wood, 
carrying burthens, etc., with little or no sufiFering or incon- 
venience from his wound. He laboured constantly, became 
the father of more children, and enjoyed as good health and 
as much vigour as men in general. He subsisted on crude 
food, in abundant quantities, except when on prescrbied diet, 
for particular experimental purposes, and under spedal 
observance. 

In the spring of 1831 circumstances made it expedient 
for him to return to Lower Canada again. He remained in 
^Canada with his family until October, 1832, in good health, 
and at hard labour. 

He was in the midst of the cholera epidemic, at the time 
it prevailed, and passed through Canada, and withstood its 
ravages with impunity, while hundreds around him fell sacri- 
fices to its fatal influence. 

In November, 1 832, he again engaged himself to me for 
twelve months, for the express purpose of submitting to 
another series of experiments. He joined me at Plattsburgh, 
N.Y., and travelled with me to the city of Washington, 
where, with the facilities afforded by the head of the medical 
department, the experiments were continued upon him from 
November, 1832, to March, 1833. 

During the whole of these periods, from the spring of 1824 
to the present time, he has enjoyed general good health, 
and perhaps suff'ered much less predisposition to disease 
than is common to men of his age and circumstances in life. 
He has been active, athletic, and vigorous ; exercising, eating, 
drinking, like other healthy and active people.— pp. 18-20, 
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Go»DiHENTS, particularly those of the spicy kind, are non- 
essential to the process of digestion, in a healthy state of 
the system. They afford no nutrition. Though they may 
assist the action of a debilitated stomach for a time, their 
conMnual use never fails to produce an indirect debility of 
that organ. They affect it as alcohol or other stimulants do 
— the present relief afforded is at the expense of futwrs 
suffering. Salt and vinegar are exceptions, and are not 
obnoxious to this charge, when used in moderation. They 
both assist in digestion — vmegar, by rendering muscular 
fibre more tender — and hoth together by producing a fluid 
having some analogy to the gastric juice. — p. 49. 

Dbinks are nearly as essential to the animal system as 
the more substantial food. Though not svhjed to cUgedion, 
they enter into the circulation, and become important agents 
in the ultimate changes undergoing in the tissues of 
the organism. Simple water is, perhaps, the only fluid 
that is called for by the wants of the oBConomy. The arti^ 
fidal drinks are probably all more or less injurious ; some 
more so than others ; but none can claim exemption from 
the general charge. Even coffee and tea, the common bever- 
ages of all classes of people, have a tendency to debilitate 
the digestive organs. Let any one who is in the habit of 
drinking either of these articles in a weak decoction, take 
two or three cups made very strong, and he will soon be aware 
of their injurious tendency. And this is only an addition 
to the ttrength of the narcotic he is in the constant habit of 
using. — pp. 49-60. 

The whole class of alcoholic liquors, whether simply 
fermented or distilled, may be considered as narcotics, 
producing very little difference in their ultimate effects on 
the system. — p. 60. 

Water and alcohol are not affected hy the gastric juice. 
Fluids, of all kinds, are subject to the same exemption, unless 
they hold in solution or suspension some animal or vegetable 
aliment. Fluids pass from the stomach veiy soon after 
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they are received, either by absorption, or through the 
pylorus. 

Wine, spirits, water, and other fluids, which conduce nothing 
towa/rds cdimentatton, are neither coagulated, nor otherwise 
affected by the gastric juice. These fluids are not digested ; 
and probably enter the circulatory system without much 
change. — ^p. 146. 

July 28 (1833), 9 o^clock, a.m. — Stomach empty — not 
healthy — some erythema [inflammatory] and aphthous 
[ulcerous] patches on the mucous surface. St. Martin has 
been drinking ardent spirits, pretty freely, for eight or ten 
days past — complains of no pain, nor shows symptoms of 
any general indisposition — says he feels weU, and has a 
good appetite.'!' 

August 1 , 8 6*clockt a. m. — Examined stomach before eating 
anything. Inner membrane morbid — considerable erythema 
and some aphthous patches on the exposed surface — secre- 
tions vitiated — extracted about half an ounce of gastric juice 
— not clear and pure as in health — quite viscid. 

August 2, 8 o'clock^ a. m. — Circumstances and appearances 
very similar to those of yesterday morning. Extracted one 
ounce of gastric fluids — consisting of unnatural proportions 
of vitiated mucus, saliva, and some bile, tinged slightly with 
blood, appearing to exude from the surface of the erythema, 
and aphthous patches, which were tenderer and more irri- 
table than usual. St. Martin complains of no sense of pain, 
symptoms of indisposition, nor even of impaired appetite. 
Temperature of stomach 101 ® . 

August 3, 7 o'clock, a. m. — dinner membrane of stomach 
unusually morbid — the erythematous appearance more exten- 
sive, and spots more livid than usual ; from the surface of 
some of which exuded small drops of grumous [thick] blood 

* ThiB establiflhes • the delusiyeness of making feeling a test of a 
healthy stomach. St. Martin, it seems, had not drank to dfwtkemustf 
but oidj freely » His pulse was not affected. The next obsemtionBshow 
the rapidity of his recovery on abstaining.— Eo. 
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— the aphthous patches larger and more numerous — the 
mucous covering thicker than common, and the gastric secre- 
tions much more vitiated. The gastric fluids extracted this 
morning were mixed with a large proportion of thick ropy 
rmums, and considerable muco-purulent matter, slightly 
tinged with blood, resembling the discharge from the bowels 
in some cases of chronic djsenterj. Notwithstcmdmg this 
diseased appear a/nce of the stomach, no very essential aberration 
of its functions was mamfested. St. Martin complains of no 
symptoms indicating any general derangement of the system, 
exce^ an uneasy sensation at the pit of the stomach, and 
some, vertigo with dimness and yellowness of vision, on 
stooping down and rising again — has a thin, yellowish brown 
coat on his tongue, and his countenance is rather sallow — 
pulse tmiform and regular ; appetite good ; rests quietly ^ and 
sleeps as well as usual. 

Au^gusi 5, 8 o^clock, a. m. — Stomach empty; coats less 
morbid than yesterday ; aphthous patches mostly disappeared ; 
mucous surface more uniform, soft, and nearly of the natural^ 
healthy colour ; secretions less vitiated. — p. 237. 

August 6, 8 o'clochf a. m. — Stomach empty ; coats clean 
and healthy as usual ; secretions less vitiated. 

He has been restricted from full, and confined to low diet, 
and simple diluent drinks, for the last few days, and has not 
been allowed to taste of any stimulating liquors, or to indulge 
in excesses of any kind. — ^p. S38. 

The free use of a/rdmt spirits^ wine, beeb, ob anf intoxi- 
GATING LIQX70BS, when Continued for some days, has vrwomahly 
produced these morbid changes."— p. 239. 



EXPLAHATIOK OF THB DBAWINO. 

Btt Represents the cicatrice of the wound. 
aaa Edges of the aperture through the integuments, etc. 
6 6 6 The folds of the stomach, as seen in the cayity when the valTe 
was depressed. 
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THE TRAFFIC— APPEAL TO DEALERS. 

" But would not the dba'udonment of vtiioxvcaidtig liquors 
throw many an incktstrious individual out of employment, 
and deprive many a needy family of bread f " I admit that, 
for a short time, and to a considerable extent, this would 
be the case : I also admit that this is a circumstance that 
deserves to be considered, and, where kindness dwells, 
cannot fail to regretted. 

It is not onrs to sit in judgment on our brethren. We 
see the outward appearance, Grod alone seeth the heart. 

I have known, and still know, men of talents and integrity, 
and, so far as man can judge, of religion too, who have 
long be^n engaged, and who are still engaged, in these (to 
me) abhorred occupations : but I know also, and rejoice to 
know, that as information reaches and light breaks in upon 
their minds, one after another of their number is led first 
to doubt, then to disbelieve, the innocence of his occupation, 
and then for-ever to abjure it. 

This change of opinion and of practice in relation to the 
manufacture and sale, as well as use, of intoxicating liquors, 
is still progressive, and will continue to progress ; others, 
and yet others, instructed by the counsel and moved by 
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the example of their brethren, will be induced to practice 
the same self-denials, and make the same sacrifices, nntil 
neither drunkard, nor vendor of the drunkard's drink, 
shall remain within the limits of a purified and reclaimed 
city. I^or within its limits only ; for the entire race are 
destined to experience a moral renovation, and the earth 
which man inhabits to become covered with works of 
righteousness, as well as filled with the knowledge of God. 
The doom of drunkenness, as well as of oppression and 
every other vice, is settled — settled in the councils of that 
Godhead who has declared, from his throne of mercy, that 
virtue shall prevail, and crime of every name and nature 
cease from off a ransomed, disenthralled planet. Already 
from that throne of mercy a redeeming spirit has been sent 
abroad among the nations, which begins to be apparent in 
their quickened moral feeling and onward moral movement. 
The conscience of the world begins to be enlightened, and 
turned towards the prevailing sin of drunkenness — the 
source and centre from which so many other sins are sent 
abroad over the face of the whole earth. If there be 
encouragement in the indications of Providence, or hope in 
the predictions of prophecy, this frightful abuse of the 
products of the harvest-field and the vineyard, so wantonly 
manifested in the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating 
liquors, mvst be corrected, and wtlhhe corrected; or the 
glory of this republic will depart, and not only that, but the 
progress of civilization will be arrested also. * 

* Let not aay one regard this prophetic statement as in any degree 
an exaggeration. In the terrible civil war wbicli has arisen oat of the 
determination of the Southern States to extend Slavery, and of the 
Republicans of the North to resist extension, the greatest disasters of the 
Federal Army have sprung out of the drunkenness of Democratic officers 
and of the Irish and German Soldiers ; while the Southerners have had 
the sense to practice abstinence almost universally. A Northern European 
nation, once famous in history, had already well nigh reached the fatal 
development to which Dr. Nott points. Professor Magnus Htjss, physician 
and philosopher, thus writes in his great work on Alcohol :— ** Things are 
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Let US, then, cheered bj the successes of the past, and 
encouraged by promise of the future, urge forward, with 
renewed energy, our work of mercy. 

There was a time when the whole Christian Church 
could be congregated in an inner chamber at Jerusalem. 
Now its numbers, reckoned by millions, are spread abroad 
over continents and islands. Within even our own recol- 
lection, the same inner chamber would have contained all 
the advocates of total abstinence in Christendom. Now 
their number too is reckoned by millions, and their influence 
is felt by the inhabitants of many a kingdom, and the 
seamen that navigate the waters of many a sea. 

During the ages gone by, the ruinous, loathsome, and 
brutalizing effects of intemperance were extensively ex- 
perienced, deplored, and counteracted. Governments 
legislated, moralists reasoned. Christians remonstrated, but 
to no purpose. In the &ijGe of all this array of influence, in- 
temperance not only maintained its ground, but constantly 
advanced ; and advanced with constantly increasing rapid- 
ity. Death indeed came and swept away, during the 
prevalence of cholera, crowds of inebriates, with a distinc- 
tive and most exemplary vengeance. Suddenly the 
vacancies thus occasioned were flUed up ; and as if the 
course of life whence these supplies were furnished was 
exhaustless, all the avenues of death were not only reoccu- 
pied, but crowded with augmented numbers of fresh recruits. 
The hope even of reclaiming the world by any instrument- 
alities then in being, departed, and fear lest Christendom 
should be utterly despoiled by so detestable a practice,' took 
possession of many a reflecting mind. 

come to sach a pass, that if some energetic means are not adopted against 
so fatal a custom [drinking], the Swedish nation is menaced with incal- 
culable eyil. The danger is not future and contingent ; it is a present 
eril, the ravages of which may be studied in our existing generation. "No 
measures can be too-strong ; it is better to save at any price, than to have 
to say — ^iT 18 TOO late" (1851). 
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In that dark hour, the great discovery that drunkenness 
IS CAUSED BT DRINKING ; moderate continaous drinking ; and 
that entire sobriety can be restored and maintained by absti- 
nence : in that dark hour, this great discovery was made 
and promulgated to the world. A discovery which, 
obvious as it seems to be, had remained hidden for ages — 
during which no one dreamed that m&re drinking, regular, 
reputable drinking, injured any one ; much less that it pro- 
ducedy and by necessity of nature produced, that utter 
shameless drunkenness which debased so many individuals, 
beggared so many families, and brought such indelible dis- 
grace on the community itself. This discovery has relieved 
more misery, conduced to more happiness, prompted to more 
virtue, and reclaimed from more guilt, — in a word, it has al- 
ready shed more blessings on the past, and lit up more hope 
for the future, than any other discovery, whether physical, 
political, or moral, with which our age has been signalized. 

By this great discovery it has been made apparent that it 
is not drunkards, but (so called) ' moderate' drinkers with 
whom the temperance reformation is chiefly concerned ; for 
it is not on a change of habits in the former, but the latter, 
on which the destiny of the state and the nation hangs sus- 
pended. 

Drinking, and the manufacture and sale of that which 
makes drunkards : operate recvprocaXI/y as cause and effed on 
all the parties concerned. 

Manufacturer and Vendor furnish the temptation to the 
drinker, and the drinker, in return, gives countenance and 
support to manufacturer and vendor. 

AJX these classes mast he reformed "before the tri/umph of the 
temperance cause wUl he complete ; and the reformation of 
either, contributes to the reformation of all. Every dram 
shop closed, narrows the sphere of temptation; every teetotaler 
gained, contributes to the shutting up of a dram shop. And 
they must aZ2be shut up, and temperate drinking relinquished, 
or drunkenness can never be prevented, society purified 
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from crime, relieved from pauperism, freed from disease, and 
human life extended to its allotted limits. 

But how can the prejudices of whole classes be 
overcome^ and the very habits of masses of men changed? 
How have mighty changes, national changes, elsewhere, and 
in former ages, been brought about ? How ? Sometimes 
by appealmg to phyaical force ; sometimes to wrong, and 
sometimes to right, princvples of volunta/ry action. 

To physical force it were vain for us to appeal. We have 
not| and it is well we have not, at our disposal, either pains 
or penalties. We cannot even abridge the perfect freedom 
of the moral agents that surround us, perverse and erring as 
their conduct may be. Ours is a free country, and this an 
enlightened age. Here men will think, speak, and act ac- 
cording to their own convictions of diUy ; and they ought to 
do so. Unconvinced, I would not relinquish the manufac- 
ture, sale, or use of intoxicating liquors at the bidding of 
another ; and I have no right to require that another should 
do this at my bidding.* 

* The author of course means ^ compulsion' by individuals, or temper- 
ance societies, and not compulsion by the law-making power of the state. 
This lecture was written before that great device, * The Maine Law,* was 
advocated, or thought necessary to the success of temperance. When the 
author says he would not relinquish the manufacture or the sale of liquors 
'at the bidding of another,' he certainly does not mean that he would 
not do so, if bidden by the law. 

The liquor traffic is not, and its public repute is not, what it was when 
this lecture was written. The liquor has grown worse, and the character of 
the vendors has grown worse. As the pernicious effects of the traffic have 
been made apparent, one after another of the better class of persons who 
used to sell liquor have abandoned it, until it is now in the hands of per- 
sons, but a small proportion of whom were born in the midst of the 
temperance agitation. Of 775 liquor sellers in Albany, as we learn from 
the Prohibitionist, March, 1856, less than 100 were bom in America ; the 
rest being foreign emigrants. Of all who were convicted of selling liquor 
contrary to the prohibitory law, in the city of Portland, Maine, not 
one was born in the United States. Of the grog-shop system, as it now 
exists in the stateSi from dram-selling up to the state prison and the gal- 
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To WRONG PRINCIPLES OF VOLUNTARY ACTION WO may, and 
alas ! too often do, appeal. But such appeal is not in keep- 
ing with the benevolence of an enterprise which has for 

lows, including all its monstrous brood of evils, fuUj three-fourths will 
be found to be of foreign importation. The quality of the drinks, 
always bad and demoralizing, has deteriorated with the character of the 
vendors. Adulterations are publicly advertized in the newspapers. 
This new rascality in science is reduced to a trade, even in the case of 
what are called the best of liquors ; while the frauds in the more common 
liquors are so flagrant and fatal, that nothing but vulgar avarice is visi- 
ble in the motive, and hardly anything short of downright murder in the 
result. The following epithets are part of the stock-phrases of all the 
bar-rooms in the country : * Fighting brandy ' ; * Jersey lightning' ; 
• Sword-fish' ; * Red-eye' ; * Bot-gut' ; * Blue-ruin* ; * Liquor that will 
kill at forty paces' ; and such like. These are a sample of the epithets 
now used in grim earnest, by habitual drinkers, — a sort of ground swell 
of detestation, from even the best friends of intoxicating liquors. And 
public sentiment, in regard to the traffic, has kept pace. From being 
thought to be an indispensable good, it has come to be regarded as at best 
but a necessary evil. In several states laws have been enacted prohibiting 
the sale of liquor (as a beverage) entirely. In some of these states, when 
these laws have been embarrassed or overthrown, on technical grounds, by 
the courts, some flagrant outrage has turned the point of public endur- 
ance, and when the arm of municipal law has been withdrawn, the great 
law of self preservation has been applied to stay the desolations of the 
liquor traffic, and it has been forcibly abated, as a public nuisance, by the 
direct hand of the people. 

In the Prohibitionist for June, 185 7, will be found recorded no less than 
nineteen such cases, reported in less than as many months. In Huron, in 
the State of Ohio, the sudden death, by means of the grog-shops, of an old 
woman, aroused public resentment to a degree no longer to be restrained. 
Some fifty women immediately armed themselves with hatchets and axes, 
proceeded to the places of sale, and demolished jugs, casks, and demijohns, 
and spilt every drop of whiskey, brandy, wine, and beer they could find. 
The same thing, pretty mucii, transpired at Wakeman, Lima, Salem, 
Albany, Moscow, Belleville, and Kirkland— all in the State of Ohio. And 
so at Elsworth in the State of Maine ; at Kockport, in Massachusetts ; at 
Jamestown, in New-York ; at Plattsville, in Wisconsin ; at Chesterfield, in 
South Carolina ; and at California, in Kentucky. And so with circumstances 
slightly different at two places in Illinois — ^Earlville and Hanover. . . And 
in Indiana, at Vienna, FrincetiHi, and Mooresville« In all these cases, the 
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itB object the amelioration of the condition, and the eleva- 
tion of the character, of the beings on whose destiny it is 
intended to bear. 

execution of the ' search, seizare, and destruction clause ' was done hy 
women. In one case, hy the sister of a woman who had heen made drunk; 
in the other cases hy companies of women, numbering from a dozen to 
fifty. At Belleville, the women were tried for riot, acquitted by the jury. 
At Wakeman also discharged by the court. At Logansport, in Indiana, 
Mr. Wright (himself a judge), toliose little hoy had been made drunk by 
a liquor teller y armed himself with an axe, stove in the door of the groggery, 
broke aU the bottles and spilt all the liquor he could find ; then put on 
his Sunday clothes, and went to church. 

Such is a specimen of the most noticeable and significant signs of the 
times. For it is not merely that such things are done, but that they are 
publicly applauded, and approved of, probably by nine persons out of every 
ten. They show that the liquor traffic has lost its hold on the public 
favour, and point unmistakably where the sympathies of the people run ; 
that it is coming to be very generally regarded as a nuisance — which 
in truth it is, and the greatest of nuisances. 

Prohibitionsts are charged w^th being revolutionary. It is their oppo- 
nents who are revolutionary. The advocates of prohibitory liquor laws 
seek to rid the community of a vast and intolerable evil, by peaceable and 
lawful means, as old as the Common Law. This is reform ; not revolu- 
tion. But they who seek to protect and perpetuate the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors — to keep so vast a wrong, so complicated a system of 
wrongs, in a community of men And women who abhor it, and who rise to 
cast it off, as an infamy and a scourge — ^the attempt to keep society 
where it is, when its first and strongest instincts compel it to a point be- 
yond — this is revolution. 

If anything in the way of ' moral suasion' can affect the hearts of 
the men who still deal in intoxicating liquors, it will be these searching 
appeals by Br. Nott. For he seems to exhaust all the arts, not only of 
the orator, but the Christian orator. But all these same appliances, unit- 
ing the skill of the rhetorician and the zeal of the missionary, are equally 
proper to be used with the counterfeiter, the forger, the keeper of 
gambling-houses. But while these pious efforts on the part of individuals 
cannot be too much applauded, society at large does not wait, cannot 
wait, until these wrong-doers are personally reclaimed. The pains and 
penalties of prohibitory laws are resorted to in the case of lesser evils than 
liquor-selling; and government cannot refuse to employ them in the 
case of the greater, without abandoning its primary functions, and resign- 
ing all pretensions to maintain social security. 
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Before the eyes of the philanthropist there is spread out 
one yast field of crime and misery, the admitted consequence 
of inebriation, deliberate, customary,! had almost said, fashion* 
able inebriation. Evils so appalling require the immediate 
universal application of that only remedy, total abstinence. 

But though estopped from appealing to physical force, 
estopped firom appealing to wrong principles, we are not 
estopped from appealing to bight pbinoiples of yoluntaby 

ACTION. 

" I," said the Saviour of the World, '* I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.'* 

The event has verified the prediction. It is not the terrors 
of Sinai that have driven, but the attractions of Calvary which 
have drawn, so many souls to Jesus. Now, as formerly, 
there is a charm in kindness, and to the powerless reformer, 
persuasion is still an arm of power. Let us then, in place of 
offending by our rudeness, and repelling by our censure, 
endeavour to convince by our arguments, and conciliate by our 
entreaties, both the manufacturer and the vendor, as well as 
the consumer, of intoxicating liquors. 

The capital of the manufacturer and vendor has to a con- 
siderable extent been invested, and his habits formed, and he 

At the Annual Meeting of the New- York State Temperance Society in 
Albany, on tke 18th of January, 1856, Br. Nott said : ** It is in the pub- 
lic and long-established rendezvous of vice that the occasion is famished 
and the temptation presented ; here the elements of death are collected, 
here mingled, and here the fatal glass that contains them is presented 
to unsuspecting and confiding guests, as containing an innocent, cheering, 
and even healthfid beverage; and, by being so presented in the midst of 
boon companions, an appeal is made, guilefully made, to the kindly in- 
stincts and generous impulses of man's social natnre,— an appeal which 
few, long subject to its seductive influences, are able to withstand. Merely 
to shut up these moral Golgothas, these shambles of the soul, would be 
a noble triumph. But how are these progressive triumphs to be accom- 
plished, this &ial victory to be achieved ? How ? By the force of public 
opinion — setted, decided public opinion — andnteA public opinion embodied 
and expreeeed in the form qf authoritative public iiA.w,'»and thus embodied 
and expressed as &8t and m &r aa it is formed.*' 

V 
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cannot now transfer the one or ebange the other without 
inconvenience ; perhaps not without saonfioe, perhaps not 
even without suffering. It is no easy thing for a man whose 
little all is thus invested, and who thereby obtains his daily 
bread, and who knows not how otherwise to obtain it ; it is 
no easy thing for such a man to gird himself up to the per- 
formance of the painful duty to which our doctrine summons 
him. On the contrary, it requires great magnanimity, great 
decision of character and self-sacrifice to do this. 

Think not, therefore, that those whose hard lot it is to breathe 
the air of the brewer's vats, or to barrel the liquid that flows 
from the distiller's still ; or that those whose still harder lot it 
is, standing at the counter or the bar, to measure out by the 
gin the drunkard's drink ; think not that these men are from 
the very nature of their profession greater sinners than any 
other men. On the contraiy, they are now iDhcat mamy cf w, 
and without any change of moral character, once were. And 
mcmf ofihem may, without any change of moral character, 
become what we now are. Even now they have the same 
hopes, fears, and sympathies, the same love of life, liberty, 
and kindred, as other men have. In one word, there may be 
Ibund among them, as unong us, men who fear God, and, in 
other respects, work righteousness : but owing to their edu- 
cation or occupation, to their misapplied experience, to their 
ignorance of facts, to the influence of habit, to the force of 
prejudice, or perhaps to our own advocacy of the cause, our un- 
warranted assumption, our want of candour or fidelity, they 
have not yet learned what we, placed in more favourable dr- 
cumstances, were slow to learn, that d/runhermeas is produced 
Jyy drmhmg; moderate, custohabt, reputable dbineikg; 
and that such is the settled,unchanging order of Providence.''^ 
Hence the frequent, frightful, loathsome manifestation of 

* It mnflt be Temembered that tbifl was uttered in 1839. Twenty-two 
yeaT8ofag:itation--twenty-two years of public appeal — ^twenty^wo years 
of public protest, against brewing, distilling, selUng intoxicants, makes a 
terrible deduction from these charitaUe apol<^e0,^£DKroB, 
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this abhorred malady among, and only among * temperate 
drinkers/ so called; that is, among those who have the 
rashness, the temerity, I had almost said the impiety, in the 
face of the settled order of God's providence, to subject the 
living fibre of their own organism to the corrosive action of 
intoxicating poisons. 

This discovery is not fancy but fact; an ascertained, 
palpable, indubitable fact, at the knowledge of which we 
have arrived by collating the data furnished during other 
ages and in other countries, and comparing the same with 
the state of things existing in our own ; in the prosecution 
of which inquiry we have visited the localities where intoxi- 
cating liquors are manufactured, sold, and drank. We 
have marked their effect in the hut of ignorance, and the 
parlour of fashion ; we have takei^i the dimensions of the 
miseries they have occasioned, and summed up the number 
of dead they have slain; and while doing this, we have 
been surprised to learn, that drunkenness was not, as 
we had once supposed, a calamity resulting from one single, 
sudden, overwhelming indiscretion, or at most from some 
few flagrant, wanton cases of criminal indulgence into which 
men of every class were liable to be surprised ; but that it 
was a calamity confined to a single class, the ' moderate ' 
drinking class ; that the victims were never * teetotalers ' 
but always moderate drinkers, and the process always mode- 
rate drinking — a process not sudden, but gradual, beginning 
when drinking began ; continuing with its continuance ; 
a/nd making its silewt, tmdiscoveredy unsuspected adva/nce, 
covertly and mthout sign of progress or note of warning ; till 
suddenly friends and kindred are awakened to the knowledge 
of the alarming truth, that, seduced by moderate drinking 
into drunkenness, a father, a son, or a brother lies in ruins. 

And having discovered this truth, that drinking [limited 
drinking] is what makes drunkards; a truth momentous 
indeed, and big with everlasting consequence — but a truth 
hid for ages, and still hidden from numbers; having dis- 

m2 
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eofered thk tmdi, «e hasten to nmomiee it bodi to the 
Vendor and Drinker; to annoiinee it, not in the kngoage 
of leboke and crimination, bat in that of Heaven's own 
meicj — ssjing as an Apostle said, ** Brethren, I wot that 
duop^ ignotanee je hare done thia, cwdMf olfo jfomr JBalers," 
who have Ueem§edf amdhyUceimmg MmeUamed, lie domg. And 
fbn wen we know, that even God winketh at tiiose bjgone 
di^s of ignorsnee, thongh now, and hi as the h^t shineth, 
he eammandeih men everytehere to repent, 

Thataelf denials and sacrifices will be required in effecting 
Uiat change in oar social habits which is caDed for by this 
diseoreij of the deleterioos effects of eren the smalleBt use 
of intoxicating liquors on the human constitution, must be 
admitted. And it mnst slso be admitted that^ so fo as 
sacrifices are concerned, msnnfoctnrers and vendors will be 
the chief, I had almost said, the onlj safferera. Still it 
most be recollected that these are sacrifices that patriotism 
as well as religion sanctions ; and such too as are elsewhere 
called for, wheneyer, in the onward movement of society, a 
great and yaluable improyement is introduced. Not a canal 
can be excavated, a railroad constructed, a steam boat started, 
or even a spinning jennj or a power loom put in motion, 
without impairing the fortune of some, and taking away the 
usual means of procuring bread from othere. 

And jet these partial temporary evils are submitted to, 
often without a murmur, even by the sufferers, cheered as 
fhey are by the prospect of public, enduring, superabounding 
good. 

But never was the endurance of private temporary 
evils encouraged by the promise of requital in the bestow- 
ment of sttch enduring and superabounding good as in 
his case. 

1 could the employment of capital, and the consump- 
tion of provisions, and the waste of labour in the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors be prevented, and. could the moral 
and phjrsioal energy now paralyzed by their use, be directed 
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to the production of comforts, — ^how different would be the 
condition of all classes ! 

Brethren, Inn-keepers, Wine vendors, has it never occurred 
to your minds that the liquors dispensed were destined, 
though unseen by you, to blanche some glow of health, to 
wither some blossom of hope, to disturb some asylum of 
peace, to pollute some sanctuary of innocence, or plant 
gratuitous, perhaps enduring misery, in some bosom of joy ? 
Hate you never, in imagination, followed the wretched ine- 
briate whose glass you have poured out, or whose jug or 
bottle you have filled, have you never in imagination followed 
him to his unblessed and comfortless abode ? Have you 
never mentally witnessed the faded cheeks and tearful eyes 
of his broken-hearted wife, never witnessed the wistful look 
and stifled cry of his terror-stricken children, waiting at 
night-fall his dreaded return ? Have you never in thought 
marked his rude entrance, his ferocious look, his savage yell, 
and that demoniac phrenzy under the influence of which 
he drove both wife and children forth, exposed to the wintry 
blast and the peltings of the pitiless storm ; or, denying 
them even this refuge, how he has smitten them both to the 
earth beneath his murderous arm ? 

If you have never heretofore considered these things, will 
you not now consider them, and give up an occupation so 
subversive of virtue, so conducive of crime, so productive of 
misery? You would not willingly, even though it were 
desired, you would not directly furnish your customers with 
pauperism, insanity, crime, disease, and death ; why then 
supply them with "srhat jprod/uces these, and more than these, 
more of misery than eye hath seen, or ear heard, or than it 
hath entered into the heart of man to conceive ? 

But the sale of liquors is your employment, and it fur- 
nishes you and yours subsistence. Be it so ; still, is it a 
desirable employment ? Are you willing to live, and that 
your family should live, on the miseries endured, and the 
crimes committed by others, in consequence of poisons by 
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you dispensed ? Are you willing to receiTe and treasure up 
profits which arise from the widow's tears, the orphan's cries, 
the maniac's loss of reason, the conyict's loss of liberty, the 
suicide's loss of life ? Are you willing that death should 
find you still corrupting youth, dishonouring age, and sending 
waste and want and battle into the families of the poor, 
and disgrace, disease, and death into those of the rich ; and 
subverting, in both, the course of nature, so that in thd 
habitations of maternal kindness, and under the tutelage of 
parental virtue, in place of wise, good, and useful meUi 
debauchees and paupers and criminals are reared up ? Are 
you willing that death should find you stiU pr&paring vicivms 
for the poor-house, and prison-house, a/nd gra/oe-yard ? 

And ye, men of fortune, manufacturers, importers, whole- 
sale dealers, will you not for the sake of the young, the old, 
the rich, the poor, the happy/ the miserable, in one word, 
for the sake of our common humanity in all the states and 
forms in which it is presented, mil you not shut up your 
distilleries, countermand your orders, and announce the 
heaven-approved resolution, never hereafter to do aught to 
swell the issue of these waters of woe and death with which 
this land is already flooded ? ^ 

Have you never thought, as your drays rolled out and 
delivered to the purchaser his cask, have you never thought 
how many mothers must moum^ how many wives suffer, 
how many children supplicate, how many men of virtue 
must be corrupted, men of honour debased, and of intelli- 
gence demented, by partaking of that fatal poison, dispensed 
from you, and to be paid for as per invoice ? 

Have you never thought what a moral blight there was to 
be set abroad over that hamlet or village, where the vile 
disease and crime-producing contents of that cask, drained 



* In Britain the great Brewers— the Bnzton'B, Hanbury'B, Barday's, etc 
•—have legions of * tied houses ' — r«tot/ shops that most vend their brewing 
* entire.' The lion has its Jackalls* 
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to its dregs, was to be palmed, under the goicie of a healthful 
beverage, on the orderlj, uninformed, and unsuspecting 
inhabitants thereof? In your own poor and prison-houses, 
in the beggars that frequent the city, in the 'loafers' 
that infest the suburbs, and in the shop-lifters and incen- 
diaries so common in botli, you see something of the eyils 
which the traffic in these accursed liquors produces, inflictiDg 
eyerywhere the same miseries — impairing the health, di* 
minishing the vigour, and sowing the seed of death in the 
constitution of the hardy labourer in the field, the ruddy 
house-wife in the family, and the pale infant in the cradle — 
sharpening the avarice of the trader, inflaming the vengeance 
of the natives, raising the war cry amid the hunting grounds 
of the wilderness, and rendering savage life itself less secure 
and more comfortless to the foot of the Bocky Mountains^ 
and even the regions that lie beyond tbem.'*^ 

But it were vain to attempt to pourtray the severity or 
take • the dimensions of the evils produced by a single cask 
of intoxicating liquor, inconsiderately sent forth from the 
warehouse of the sober, moral, and often religious dealer, to 
some far-off continent, or to the islands of some distant sea, 
there to execute unseen, and on beings unknown, its work 
of death — there to sadden the missionary, to ' demonize * 
the savage, and cause the hopeful convert to apostatize 
from the faith he had professed. These are evils, however, 
which God registers in the book of his remembrance, and 
which the day of judgment will bring to light ; as well as 
those other evils nearer home of which we have already 
spoken. 

Said a venerable rum-selling grocer, looking along a street 
in which in early life he had planted himself — ^*'That 
Street has twice changed most of its inhabitants since I 
commenced business in it; and the present occupants, 

* In a leader in January, 1863, the Timu depicts the sad effects of 
^the &9-imter ' upon iSbA Indians «f 'BniM Oolunbia, 
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untaught by the fate of their predecessors, (vre drinhing 
themselves to death as speedily as practicable." ** I admit," 
said another, '* that what you say is true ; we know we sell 
POISON ; all the world know this ; mankind have acquired a 
taste for it ; we merely administer to that taste, and if people 
iviU kill themselyes, it is their own, not our fault." 

A wine dealer's wife, whose conscience was ill at ease in 
relation to the traffic, availing herself of an auspicious mo- 
ment, said to her husband, *^ I do not like your selling liquor ; 
it seems to me to be a bad business ; you do not, I suppose, 
make more than one or two hundred dollars a year by it, 
and I should be very much rejoiced if you would give it up." 
'* I know," answered her husband, " as well as you do, that 
it is a bad business;. I should be as glad to give it up as 
you would be to have me, and if I did not make more than 
one, or two, or even five hundred dollars a year by it, I would 
give it up." '* How much, then," inquired his wife, " do 
you make?" "Why," replied her husband, " I make from 
two to three thousand dollars a year, an amount quite too 
large to be relinquished." *' What you say,*' she rejoined, 
" brings to my mind the remarks of a lecturer I once heard, 
who having repeated what Walpole said in relation to every 
man having his price in politics, added, that it was much 
the same in religion. Satan, continued he, is a broker-^ 
not a wheat, cotton, or money broker, but a soul-broker : 
some can be procured to labour in his service for a hundred, 
some for a thousand, and some for ten thousand dollars a 
year. The price at which you estimate your soul, I see, is 
three thousand dollars a year. My dear husband, look you 
well to it — to me it seems that even three thousand dollus a 
year is a paltry price for that which is priceless." 

On the mind of that husband sudden conviction flashed ; 
and liberal as was his portion in those rewards of unrighte- 
ousness which Satan proffered, he resolved, and avowed 
the resolution, to receive it no longer. 

Dealer in Ome disffuisedrfoieons, how stcmds this profit cmd. 
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loss aecau/td with you f Have you summed up the items 
and asoertained Uie total to be received by you in exchange 
for that which " angels dare not bid for, and worlds want 
wealth to buy " ? 

<< How low tlie wretches stoop ! how deep they plunge 
In mire and dirt : they drudge and sweat and creep 
Through every fen, for vile contaminating trash." 

In an address at a temperance anniversary, said a speaker : 
'* During the cholera season there came into my office in 
New- York, one forenoon, a grocer with whom I had been 
acquainted, and said with much agitation, I am going to 
give up selling spirituous liquors. Why ? said I. Because, 
rejoined he, there came into my store this morning, at a very 
early ^ hour, a young man, who, looking up to the brandy 
botde which stood upon the shelf, exclaimed, with a fearful 
oath, ' Gome down ! come down ! You killed my grandfather 
— you killed my father: come down now, and kill me.' 
What that young man said, continued the grocer, was but 
too true. His grandfather died a drunkard, and with liquor 
obtained at my store. His father died a drunkard, and with 
liquor obtained at my store. Both drank from the same 
bottle and both were dead ; and now the son had come to 
claim the sad privilege of drinking from the same bottle, 
and dying as his grandfather and fadier had died. I looked 
at that young man — I thought of the past, and it seemed 
as if the way to hell from my store was very short — ^that I 
could, from behind the counter where I stood, look quite 
into it; I felt that the business of selling liquor was a bad 
business, and I made up my mind to quit it." 

A blessing followed that decisive act ; and having refused 
any longer to receive the wages of unrighteousness, he has 
enjoyed the visitation of the Spirit, and been made, and his 
family have been made, partakers in the purer, higher, 
holier pleasures of religion. Inn-keepers, dispensers from 
the counter or the bar room of the same poison, you have 
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heofd this brief namtiYe ; and having heard it, I ask, how 
does ycmr experience tally with the experience of your 
fdlow-labourer in that common occupation in which you have 
been engaged? 

Oanyott recall the names, or sum up the number, of 
those customers of yours, who^ reeling one by one, in succes- 
sion, from your dispensaries of sin and sufiering, have 
disappeared and sunk down to the abodes of death ? Is the 
way longer from your counter or your bar room to the grave 
yard, or to that hell beyond it, than it was from his ? 

And are you willing that death should find you to the last 
thus occupied? Are you willing to go direct from the rum 
or beer selling bar to the bar of God*s righteous retribution ? 
Having posted your books, and made out your bills, for all 
the drinks you have ever dispensed, the families you have 
made wretched, the individuals you have brutalized, the 
criminals you have sent uncalled for to their eternal doom, 
having made out your bills for aU these services, which in 
your day and generation you have rendered mankind, are 
you willing to present this summary to your final Judge 
and abide the issue ? Think you that He who bestowed 
your talents and fixed the bounds of your habitation, saying, 
<' Creature of my beneficence and my power, occupy till I 
Qome ;" think you that He, having examined these doings of 
yours, the motives from which they sprang, and the results 
to which they led, will add, ** Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of 
ihy lord " ? 

If not, then change your position whtle you ma/y^ and like 
that repentant dealer of whom you have heard, form the 
high resolve to quit at once, and at whatever sacrifice, [a 
traffic so demoralizing, and] a servitude so debasing, and to 
sp^od the remainder of your stay on earth in some blame- 
less, if not higher and holiei^ occupation. 



[in] 



LECTURE TENTR 



GENERAL APPEAL IN BEHALF OP 
TRUE TEMPERAN'CE. 

Ik the preceding lectures we have shown that a kind of 
wine has existed from great antiquity, which was ii^jurious 
to health and suhversive of morals ; that these evils, since 
the introduction of distillation^ have been greatly increased ; 
that half the lunacy, three-fourths of the pauperism, and five- 
sixths of the crime with which the nation is visited, is owing 
to intemperance *, that there are believed to be several hun- 
dred thousand drunkards in the land, and that thousands 
die of drunkenness annually. We have also shown that 
drunkenness results from moderate drinking, and that 
drunkenness must continue, by necessity of nature, so long as 
habitual drinking is continued ; that even 'moderate* drinking 
is now more dangerous than formerly, because intoxicating 
drinks are more deadly. We have enumerated the kinds of 
poison made use of in the products of the still and of the 
brew-house, and met the objection that wine is sanctioned 
ill the Bible, by dhowix^ that there were difiEbrent Idnds of 
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wine, some of which were good, some bad, and that the former 
pnlj were commended ; that though it were allowable to 
use pure wines in Palestine, it would not follow that it was 
allowable to use mixed-wines here, where intenser poisons 
exist, and where the use of wine leads to the use of brandy, 
and the use of brandy to drunkenness. 

We have shown that the books of Nature and Revelation 
both proceed from God, and both contain an expression of 
his ^1 : that the import of the one is discovered by reading 
and meditation, of the other by observation and experiment ; 
that in this latter oracle mankind are distinctly taught that 
while aliments restore the waste of the human organism, 
stimulants merely impair the sensibility ; that they who use 
intoxicating liquors violate an established law of nature, and 
that drunkenness, disease, and death are the penalty which 
follows the violation of that law ,* that God wills the happiness 
of his creatures, and when the authority of the Bible is 
pleaded in behalf of any usage that leads to misery, it may 
be known that the Bible is pleaded in error in behalf of such 
usage ; that the Bible knows nothing, and teaches nothing, 
direcUy, in relation to the wines of commerce ; that in rela- 
tion to these spurious articles the b6ok of nature must alonet 
be consulted, and that being consulted, their condemnation 
will be found on many a page, inscribed in characters of 
wrath. 

In the view of these truths, we have addressed ourselves to 
the manufacturer and vendor of these legalized poisons ; and 
there are yet others to whom we would, in conclusion, address 
ourselves. 

Fathers, Mothers, heads of families. If not prepared at 
this late hour to change your mode of life, are you prepared to 
encourage the young, particularly your children, to change 
theirs ? Act as you may, yourselves, do you not desire that 
they should take the path of safety ? Can you not tell them 
that our manner of life is attended with less peril than your 
own 7 Can you not tell tbem, and truly tell them, that how* 
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ever innocent wine may be in the estimation of those who 
use it, its use in health is never necessary ; that excess is 
always injurious, and that in the habitual use of even [light] 
wine there is always danger of excess ; that of the brandied 
and otherwise adulterated wines in use, it can be said 
in no quantity are they innocent ; and that entire safety 
is to be found only in total abstinence? Will yon not 
tell them this? And having told them, should they in 
obedience to your counsel relinquish at once the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, would their present condition be less secure, or 
their future prospects less full of promise, on that account ? 
Or would the remembrance that the stand they took was 
taken at your bidding, either awaken in your bosom mis- 
givings now, or regrets hereafter ? Especially, would it do this 
as life declines, and you approach your final dissolution and 
last account ? Then, when standing on the verge of that 
narrow isthmus which separates the future from the past, 
and connects eternity with time, when casting the last linger- 
ing look back upon that world to which you are about to bid 
adieu for ever, will the thought that you are to leave behind 
you a family pledged to abstinence, will that thought plant 
one thorn in the pillow of sickness, or add one pang to the 
agonies of death ? ! no, it is not this thought, but the 
thought of leaving behind a family of profligate children to 
nurture other children no less profligate, — thus transmitting 
guilt and misery to a remote posterity ; it is this thought, 
and thoughts like this, that will give to life's last act a sadder 
colouring, and to man's last hour a denser darkness. 

Ye Children of moderate drinking parents ; children of so 
many hopes, solicitudes, and prayers ; the'sin of drunkenness 
apart, here are two classes of men, and twoplams ofUfet each 
proffered to your approbation, and submitted for your choice. 

The one class use intoxicating liquor, moderately indeed, 
still they use intoxicating liquor in some of its forms ; the 
other class use it in none of them. The one class, in conse- 
quence of such use, furnish all the drunkenness, — three-fourths 
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of all fhe pauperism, -^fiTe-sixths of all the crime under the 
accumulating weight of which our countiy groans — ^pays an 
annual tribute in muscle and sinew, in intellect and yirtue, 
aje, in the souls of men, — ^a mighty tribute, embodied in 
the persons of inebriates taken from the ranks of < moderate' 
drinkers, and delivered oyer to the jail, the mad-house» the 
bouse of correction, and the house of silence. 

The other class pays no such tribute ; not even aportion 
of it. Other burthens of the community they share indeed, 
in common with their brethren ; a portion of their earnings 
goes [unjustly] to provide and fiimish those abodes of woe 
and death which intoxicating liquors crowd with inmates ; 
but the inmates themselves are all trained in the society, 
instructed in the maxims, moulded by the customs, and 
finally delivered up from the ranks, of the opposite ps^rty, 
the drinkers. 

Now, beloved Youth, which of these two modes of life 
will you adopt P To which of these two classes will you 
attadb yourselves P Which, think you, is the safest, most 
noble, patriotic, Christian P In one word, which will insure 
the purest bliss on earth, and afford the fairest prospect of 
admission into heaven P 

For the mere privilege of tiding intoxicating liquors 
moderately, are you willing to contribute your proportion 
annually to people the poor-house, the hospital, and the 
prison P For such a privilege, are you willing to give up 
to death, or even to delirium tremens, a parent this year, a 
wife, child, brother or sister the next, and the year there- 
after a fiiend or neighbour P Are you willing to see also 
the beggar's rags, the convict's fetters, and those other and 
more hideous forms of guilt and misery, the product of 
intemperance, which L'ken men to demons and earth to hell P 
That frightful outward desolation, apparent in the person 
and home of the inebriate, is but an emblem of a stiU more 
frightful inward desolation. The comfortless abode, the 
sorrow-stricken family, the tattered garments, the palsy 
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treAd, tbe gbMilj coBnienanoe and loathaome aspeci, of 
the habitual drunkard, fill us with abhorrence. We 
shun his presence, and shrink instinctiyely from his polluting 
touchi But what are all tiiese sad items which affect the 
outer naan only, in comparison with the blighted hopes, the 
withered intellect, the debased propensities, the brutal 
appetites, the demoniac passions, the defiled conscience ; in 
one word, in comparison with the sadder moral items 
which complete the frightful spectacle of a soul in ruins ; 
a soul deserted of Gt)d, from which the last lineaments of 
its Maker's image have been utterly effaced ; a soul scathed 
and riven, and standing forth already, as it will hereafter 
stand forth, frightfol amid its ruins, a monument of wrath, 
and a warning to the universe. 

Be not decewedf nor fear to take the dimensions of the 
evils that threaten, or to look that destroyer in the &ce, 
which you are about to arm against yourselves, Not the 
BOM rook withstands for ever the touch of water even, much 
less the living fibre tiiat of alcohol. The habitual use of 
such liquors in small quantities pr^>ares the way for their 
use in larger, and yet larger quantities progressively. Such 
is the constitution of nature ; it is preposterous, therefbrei 
to ca^iculate upon exemption. 

In the view of these facts and arguments, make up your 
minds deliberately, and having done so, say whether you 
are willing to take along with the habitual use of intoxi« 
eating liquors, bought, sold, and drank among us, the. 
a^ppaXlvng {risk of] consequences P Are you willing to do 
<Ms ? and if you are not, stop, — stop while you may, and 
where you can. In this descent to Hades there is no half- 
way house, no central resting place. The movement once 
commenced, is ever [tending] onward and downward. 
The thirst once oreoited is quenchless ; the appetite induced, 
insatiable. You may not live to complete the process — ^but 
this know, that it is ruxbwraXly progressivey and that, with 
every successive sip from that fatal cup, it advances, 
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imperceptibly indeed, still it advanoes towards completion. 

Yon demented sot, once a moderate drinker, occupied the 

very gronnd you occupy, and looked down on former sots, 

as you, a moderate drinker, now look down on him ; and 

as future moderate drinkers may yet look down on you, and 
\ifonder. 

'FaciUs decentut Atfemi.* * 

We are social beings. No man liyeth to himself; on 
the contrary, grouped together in various ways, each acts 
on each. Now, as formerly, it is the nature of vice, as 
well as virtue, to extend and perpetuate itself. Now, as 
formerly, the existing generation is giving the impress of 
its character to the generation to follow it — and now, as 
formerly, parents are by their conduct and their counsel, 
either weaving crowns to signalize their oflGspring in the 
heavens, or forging chains to be worn by them in helL 
Hearer, time is on the wing ; death is at hand ; act now, 
therefore, the part that you will in that hour approve, 
and reprobate iJie conduct you wOl then condemn. 

It has not been usual for the speaker, as it has for some 
others, to bespeak the influence of those who constitute the 
most numerous, as weU as most efficient part of almost 
every assembly where self-denials are called for, or ques- 
tions' of practical duty discussed. And yet, no one is 
more indebted than myself to this influence. 

Under Gt)d, I owe my early education, nay, all that I 
have been, or am, to the counsel and tutelage of a pious 
mother. It was her monitory voice that first taught my 
young heart to feel that there was danger in the intoxicating 
cup, and that safety lay in abstinence. 

And as no one is more indebted than myself to the kind 
of influence in question, so no one more fully realizes how 
decisively it bears upon the destiuies of others. 

Full well I know, that by Woman came the apostacy of 

* It is easy to descend to perdition. 
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Adam, and by woman the recoveiy through Jesns. It was 
a woman that imbued the mind and formed the character 
of Moses, Israel's deliverer, — ^it was a woman that led the 
choir, and gave back the response, of that triumphal proces- 
sion which went forth to celebrate with timbrels, on the 
banks of the Red Sea, the overthrow of Pharaoh, — it was 
a woman that pnt Sisera to flight, that composed the song 
of Deborah and Barak, the son of Abinoam, and judged in 
righteousness, for years, the tribes of Israel, — ^it was a 
woman that defeated the wicked counsold of Haman, 
delivered righteous Mordecai, and saved a whole people 
from utter desolation. 

And not now to speak of Semiramis at Babylon, of 
Catharine of Russia, or of those Queens of England whose 
joyous reigns constitute the brightest periods of British 
history, or of her, the patron of learning and morals, who 
now adorns the throne of the sea-girt Isles ; not here to 
speak of these, there are others of more sacred character 
of whom it were admissible even now to speak. 

The sceptre of empire is not the sceptre that best befits 
the hand of woman ; nor is the fleld of carnage her fleld 
of glory. Home, sweet home, is her theatre of action, her 
pedestal of beauty and throne of power. Or if seen abroad, 
she is seen to the best advantage when on errands of love, 
and wearing her robe of mercy. 

It was not woman who slept during the agonies of Geth- 
semane ; it was not woman who denied her Lord at the 
palace of Oaiaphas ; it was not woman who deserted his 
cross on the hill of Calvary. But it was woman that dared 
to testify her respect for his corpse, that procured spices 
for embalming it, and that was found last at night, and first 
in the morning, at his sepulchre. Time has neither impaired 
her kindness, shaken her constancy, nor changed her 
character. Now, as formerly, she is most ready to enter^ 
and most reluctant to leave, the abode of misery. Now, 
as formerly, it is her office, and well it has been sustained, 
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to stay the fiiinting head, wipe from the dim eye the tear 
of anguish, and from the cold forehead the dew of death. 

This is not immeiited praise. I hare too much respect 
for the character of woman, to use elsewhere the langpiage 
of adulation, and too much self-respect to use such language 
here. I would not» if I could, persoade those of the sex 
who hear me, to become the public, clamoroiis adyoeates of 
even temperance. It is the influence of their declared 
approbation ; of their open, willing, visible example, enforced 
by that soft, persuasiTe, colloquial eloquence which, in some 
hfdlowed retirement and chosen moments, exerts such con- 
trolling influence over the hard, cold heart of man, especially 
over a husband's, a son's, or a brother's heart ; it is this 
influence which we need ; — an influence chiefly known by 
the gradual, kindly transformation of character it produces, 
and which, in its benign effects, may be compared to the 
noiseless, balmy influence of Spring, shedding, as it silently 
advances, renovation over every hill, and dale, and glen, 
and islet, and changing, throughout the whole regicm of 
animated nature. Winter's rugged and unsightly forms, 
into the forms of vernal loveliness and beauty. 

It is not yours to wield the club of Hercules or bend 
Achilles' bow. But, though it is not, still you have a 
heaven-appointed armour, as well as a heaven-approved 
theatre of action. The look of tenderness, the eye of 
compassion, the lip of entreaty, are yours ; and yours, too, 
are the decisions of taste, yours the omnipotence of fashion* 
You can therefore, — I speaJc of those who have been the 
fiftvourites of fortune, and who occupy the high places of 
society, — ^you can change the terms of social intercourse 
and alter the current opinions of the community. You 
can remove, at once and for ever, temptation from the saJoon, 
the drawing-room, the dining-table. This is your empire, 
the empire over which God and the usages of mankind 
have given you dominion. Here, within these limits, and 
without transgressing that modesty which is heaven's own 
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gifl; and woman's brightest ornament, you may exert a 
benign, kindly, mighty influence. Here you have but to 
speak the word, and one chief source of tiie mother's, the^ 
wife's, and the widow's sorrows, will, throughout the circle 
in which you move, be dried up for ever. Nor, throughout 
that circle only. The families around you, and. beneath 
you, win feel the influence of your example, descending on 
them in blessings like the dews of Heaven that descend on 
the mountains of Zion ; and drunkenness, loathsome 
drunkenness, driven by the moral power of your decision 
from all the abodes of reputable society, wiU be compelled 
to exist, if it exist at all, only among those vulgar and 
ragged wretches, who, shunning the society of woman, 
herd together in the bar-room and the groggery. 

Why, then, should less than this be achieved ? To purify 
the conscience, to bind up the broken-hearted, to remove 
temptation from the young, to minister consolation to the 
aged, and kindle joy in every bosom throughout her 
appointed theatre of action, befits alike a won^ian's and a 
mother's* agency — and since God has put it in your power 
to do so much, are you willing to be responsible for the 
consequences of leaving it undone P 

Are you willing to see this tide of woe and death, whose 
flow you ndght arrest, roll by you onward to posterity, 
increasing as it rolls, for ever P 

0! no, you are not, I am sure you are not. However 
others may hesitate, waver, defer, temporize, take you the 
open, noble stand of abstinence ; and, having taken it, 
cause it by your words, and by your deeds, to be known on 
earth and told in Heaven, that mothers here have dared to 
do their duty, their whole duty, and that, within the pre- 
cincts of that consecrated spot over which their balmy, 
hallowed influence extends, the doom of drunkenness is 
sealed. 

Nor mothers only ; in this benign and holy enterprise, 
Daughter and Mother alike are interested. 

n2 
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Ye Yoimg! — ^ndght Ihe speaker, wliOBe chief oonoenm^ 
Idiherto hae been the edocation of the joang, be permitied 
to address jou, he would bespeak jour inflnenoe, your 
urgeat, perseyering inflnenoe, in behalf of a canse so pnre, 
so fall of mercy, and so ereiy way befitting your age, yoor 
sex, yonr character. O ! conld he make a lodgemeni^ an 
efEectoal lodgement, in behalf of temperance, in those 
yonng, generons, active hearts within his hearing, who 
this side Heaven conld calculate the blessed, mighty, en- 
during consequences P 

Then from this fiivoured spot, as fiom some great central 
source of power, encouragement might be given, and con- 
fidence imparted, to the whole sisterhood of virtue, and a 
redeeming influence sent forth, through many a distant 
town and hamlet^ to mingle with other and kindred influ- 
ences in eflBscting throughout the land, among the youth of 
both sexes, that moral renovation called for, and which, 
when realized, will be at once the earnest and the anticipa- 
tion of TtiillAnTiml glory. 

This, the gaining of the young to abstinence, would 
constitute the mighty fnlcmm on which to plant that moral 
lever of power, to raise a world from degpradation. 

O ! how the clouds would scatter, the prospect brighten, 
and the firmament of hope dear up, could the young be 
gained, intoxicating liquors be banished, and abstinence, 
with its long train of blessings, be introduced throughout 
theearth« 
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** If God reyeal anyUung to you by any other instnxment of Hia^ 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to reoeiye any Truth by my 
ministry ; for I am yerily persuaded — I am very confident — ^thx Lobo 

KATK XOBB TbUTH TBT TO BBBAK FO&TH OTJT 07 HIS HoLT WoSD."— 

Robinson's Advice to-ihe Pilgrim FtUhen, 
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A, 

ON CERTAIN FALLACODES OP BIBLICAL 

INTERPRETATION. 

Bt Db. F. B. Lees. 

The progress of Temperance science is like thst of other 
branches of knowledge, specalative and practical. At 
whatever point science conflicts with prejudice, ignorance, 
interest, appetite, or superstition, it will excite the hostility 
of minds darkened by these inflaences. Chemistry, astro- 
nomy, geography, political economy, geology, and even such 
movements as those organised for the circulation of the 
Bible and the extinction of slavery, have all in turn had to 
pass through the ordeal of acrid and continuous controversy ; 
each in turn has been virulently opposed on biblical or on 
religious grounds; and each in turn has taken its place 
amongst the settled verities of the universe, or the moral 
and social necessities of the age. Some may lament all 
this ; I do not, but accept it as the providential and neces* 
sary method for the development of truth and the enlarge* 
ment of the human soul. Life is a battle, and the advent 
of truth as certainly brings the polemical sword into 
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plaj for the destraction of error and its baneful practices, 
as it ultimately brings a peaceful harvest of positive bless- 
ings. It is weakness and folly, if not cowardice, for. the 
friends of light to decline the inevitable conflict. Sooner or 
later every question must be probed to the bottom — and why 
not this ? 

If the doctrines proclaimed from the multitudinous plat- 
forms of the Temperance Society, in regard to the nature 
and tendencies of strong drink, are in fiat covdrcdwtUm to 
that teaching which issues from ten thousand pulpits of 
the land, under the high claims of Divine inspiration, how 
is it possible to look forward with hope to the period when 
Teetotalism shall be gen&rally, not to say universally, ac- 
cepted ? One or the other of these teachings must give way ; 
and, as honest men and reformers of manners, we ought not 
to desire that anything should triumph save the truth. 
Hence I deduce the necessity and the duty of inquiry. 
I assume, of course, as a truth established by experience, 
statistics, history, and experiment, that ahoholis not foody 
hut poison. This, in my judgment, is infinitely more certain 
than any centra-argument raised by learned drinkers upon 
the unstable apd shifting sands of Hebrew or Greek philo* 
logy. Nevertheless, I hold with as much cleajrness as such 
inquiries admit of, and cling to my conclusion with perfect 
faith and satisfaction, that the Bible, rightly interpreted » 
is in perfect accord with the Temperance doctrine. I have 
elsewhere argued this question in detail, and now simply 
desire to indicate the reasons whn/ people differ on this sub* 
ject, and to suggest certain considerations which may tend 
towards unanimity of view, or at any rate modify the dog- 
matism which prevails, by exciting a little of that wholesome 
scepticism which best associates with humility. 

God would be inquired of both in His Word and Works. 
The noble Berceans were commended because they searched 
the Scriptures. We are told to " prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good." It is not enough that we haye 
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''the Scriptures to search," we must come to the search in a 
proper moral attitude. We must comci not for confirmation 
of opinion, which Is pride, hut for purity of life, which is 
trae profit. Our aim must be both truth and good. It may 
be asked here, therefore, without offence, whether the man 
who seeks to justify the use of Alcoholic beverages by the 
Scripture, is not very liable to a sensuous bias in his inter- 
pretation? If God*s works and law — manifested in 
experience and science— cannot justify drinking, is it not very 
wrong to rush to His word P May not the toish be father to 
the thought ? 

But the objector is not merely defending his own practices, 
and pleading for his own appetites — he is, even more than 
the Abstainer, liable to the bias of opinion. The difference 
is this/ that the drinker*s opinion is an old and inherited one, 
sanctioned by a lifetime of custom — ours a newly acquired 
belief, the result of inquiry and experience. Let us, then, in 
coming to this investigation, strive honestly to desire to 
know the Divine will, and implore the aid and purifying in- 
fluence of " the Spirit of Truth." Let us seek to place 
ourselves before the Word, so that its declarations may be 
photographed upon the soul. I say to the drinker, borrow- 
ing the language of Bishop Ellicott, in ' Aids to Faith, 
'* Pray against that bias, which by importing its own foregone 
conclusions into the Word of Scripture, and by refusing to 
see, or to acknowledge, what makes against its own prejudices^ 
has proved the greatest known hindrance to all fair inter- 
pretation ; and has tended, more than anything else in the 
world, to check the free course of Divine truth " ( p. 421). 
In my frequent controversies on this subject, nothing has 
surprised me more, on the part of Christian ministers, than 
their reluctance to receive any principle which would har. 
monise science and scripture on this subject, and their 
extreme anxiety, not to ascertain what appears to me the 
plain meaning of Scripture, but to discover some critical 
process whereby it may be evaded^ 
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The hindrances to a correct understanding of this question 
are many. Some persons declaim against this inquiry alto- 
gether, because thej ccmiMi understand it ; others because 
thej imU, not. Some are too indolent to take the trouble of 
reading and thinking ; others too defective to do so to any 
good purpose. With such persons we have nothing to do. 
They belong to a large outlying class, beyond the province 
of reason and philosophy, and, like children, will have 
their opinions determined by ' authority.' I haye no 
ambition to appeal to men' who have not yet left the 
nursery. As * authority,' however, is much misunderstood, 
and does mischief amongst a dass who have never begun 
to think, I will cite the criteria of a good authority, and of 
its limits, as laid down in Sir G. 0. Lewis's admirable 
volume : — 

1. "A person should have devoted much study to the 
subject, if it be merely speculative ; and if it be practical^ 
should also have had adequate &Bfperience respecting it" 

d " His mental powers must be ecpiat to the task of com- 
prehending the subject, and they must be of the sort fitted 
to it." 

8. "He ought to be exempt, as far as possible, fit>m 
personal vrvterest in the matter." 

These conditions have, to my knowledge, never yet been 
combined in our opponents. 

Still the highest authorities are fallible, especially in critical 
questions, and we must always have before us the truth i^ted 
by the acute Dr. Mansel, of Oxford: — "It is of little 
importance to what authority we appeal, so long as the evid&ifu>e 
itself will not bear criticism." 

But how-do prejudice and appetite operate ? They lead 
men to cling to false facts, and to false principles, of inter- 
pretation. Let me refer to some, which I find to be 
invariably at the basis of all anti-Teetotal criticism. 

1. " That imfermented wine is a myth ; that the pure 
" blood of the grape is but a transient product of the vat — 
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** and, in the words of Dr. Barclay, * quite impossible' to pre- 
" serve I" 

Now, as I have myself preserved such wine for 
sixteen years together, and induced Mr. P. Wright, of 
Kensington, to prepare such wine ef tensively for both medical 
and sacramental uses, if Dr. Barclay be right, miracles have 
not ceased ! The ' impossible* has been achieved ; and if we 
refer to the Exhibition Book of Prizes, you will find that it 
has received * honourable mention.'* For many years past 
such wine has also been made at a vineyard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cindnnatti. Such wine has been spoken of in 
all ages, and is amongst the commonest products of wine 
countries. But if the physical facts of the objector be so 
utterly imaginary, his verbal principles are perfectly 
ridiculous. For example : 

S. " There is but one kind of wine — for wine is defined 
** in the dictionaries as the fermented juice of the grape 
" only." t 

* Dr. Hassal'B report in'the Ltsneet contains the following passage : — 
'< Mr. Wright exhibits what he calls Sacramental or Passover wine, 
wMeh consists qf the unfertnented juice af the grapes and is made to meet 
the views of those ministers who believe that] the wine used at the 
institation of the Sacrament was unfermented, and consisted simply of the 
expressed juice of the grape. It forms a very palatable beverage* 
'' Lastly, we have to notice the essences of Mb. Wright. These are 
not spiritnous, bnt saccharine fruit essences, consisting of the jidce of 
the fnai and sngar. The difficulty with this class of articles is to prepare 
them in such a way that they shall keep well, without showing any 
signs of fermentation or mouldiness. This object Mb. Wright has 
BXTCOEEDED FEBFECTLT IN ACC0MFLI8HING : the esseuces of raspborry, 
black currant, cherry, pine-apple, and lemon, examined by us, and which 
have been exposed many months in the Exhibition to the most trying 
dreumstances, are all in an excellent state of preservation. These essences 
are much used for summer bevemges," 

t An exactly contrary argument is employed in the C!olenso controversy. 
When the Bishop of Natal pits against the statement in Lev. xi. 6, ^ The 
hare which cheweth the cud,'' — ^the assertion of Professor Owen, " the 
hare certainly has no second stomach, and does not chew the cud, '* the 
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This iB a question of words, to be settled in one way only 
— by an wductwn of cases in which the word has been 
historically employed. In my ' Works' I have given hun- 
dreds of examples of the employment of the word in appli* 
eation to " wine in the giape," wine as steaming from the 
gra^ in the very act of treading, and wine preserved as a 
9yrup by boiling. ' Syrup/ in fact, is one of the Oriental 
words for ' wine.' 

A modem lexicon may define wine as " the fermented juice 
of the grape," but what said the greatest of the logicians of 
the thirteenth century — Thomas Aquinas, 'the angelical 
doctor,* as he was called ? Discoursing (the original can be 
seen in Migne*8 Patrologios, 4th book, 74th sec., 6th art.) of 
the proper substance to be used in the Eucharist, he says : — 
" Grape juice has the specific quality of wine.*' The objector 
falls into the fallacy of excluding the ' gander ' from the 
germs ' goose ' ; for, though fermented juice is wine, it is so 
not to the exclusion of the first form of wine — namely, 
the unfermented. It is, besides, absurd to suppose that the 
occult quality of fermentation was the origin of the name. 
But the critical application of this false fact of language is, 
if possible, still more preposterous. 

8. " That when the word is the same, the thing is the 
*' same ; if, therefore, wine meant intoxicaimg wine when 
'< applied to the case of Noah and Lot, it must have meant the 
** same thing when used by David in the Psalms ; and so of 
" its correspondent in the Gospel narrative of the changing 
" of water into wine." 

Certainly not, I answer. Any lexicon, or dictionary, will 
refute the assumption in almost any page. See such words 

Bishop of Manchester and others reply — ** True, in the modem, teehnieal 
sense, it may not, but in the oldpopiUar sense it did, for Cowper speaks 
of observing his hares chewing the cud." Now, why should the clergy 
explain Bible langoage on the fact of chewing the cud, by ancient 
opinions, rejecting science, while on the usage of a mere word for wine, 
they rcgeot the andent meaning in &Your of the modem sdentifio one } 
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as Creation, Spirit, Gun, etc. Not that words have so many 
different meanings, but they have so many different oppZtca- 
Uons and implications^ Take a most important Bible word — 
Eiuihh, ' spirit,' in three texts : " God made a ruahh to pass 
over the earth." "Pharaoh's ruahh was troubled in the 
morning." " A ruahh came forth and stood before the king" 
(Ahab). Here ^we have the same word, but three distinct 
things and ideas ; and the word has several other applica- 
tions.* One of the common fallacies of the Lexicon maker is 
the importing into the meaning of a word what he finds in 
the context, whereas the meaning is only the connotation — 
what is common to all the class of a given usage, not what 
is implied in the context of a particular passage. Wine 
means, simply, " the juice of grapes " — and this irrespective 
of the first change that comes over it in fermentation ; just 
as the word ' doctor ' means, in common usage^ < a medical 
man,' quite irrespective of his special diploma as physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary. As with the words * man,* * doctor,* 
* spirit' * wife,* so with wine ; it is not the word itself, but the 
context that can tell you what sort of man, doctor, spirit^ 
wife, or wine, it is — good, bad, or indifferent. 

Editors of religious periodicals can see all this in regard to 
questions where religious people's own prejudices and passions 
are not concerned. For example, the Church organ called 
The Becord, for January 9th, 1861, had a long review of Dr. 
Cheever's book on ' The Guilt of Slavery,* which argues on 
precisely the same principles that I have applied, for above 
twenty years, to the drink question. Of the success of the 
application I do not now speak ; but I wish to note the way 
in which the Record meets Dr. Cheever's endeavour : — 

" We have had occasion to observe the tendency among 
biblical commentators to traditional interpretation of 
Scripture. In the present instance, the result has been to 
obscure altogether, and, in fact, to reverse the teaching of 

* It is the Oriental oxiginal of the Saxon reek (vapour^ eto.}« 
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Book. We rnufit look behind the word to see the natare of 
the thing. There is no word for ' slave * to be found in the 
whole Bible, either Hebrew or Greek, paradoxical as this 
statement may appear to most of bur readers; no word 
which means distinctively and only what we mean by 'slave.* 
The Hebrew word (phedh) includes service of every kind ; 
and the condition of service cannot be learned from the word 
itself." 

So, I argue, the Hebrew word for Wine includes grape-juice 
in many states, and the special quality cannot be learned 
from the word itself. It is enough for us that in no case 
where wine is named as a blessing, does anything occur in 
the context indicating alcoholic quality, but in very many 
cases the reverse ; while, on the contrary. Divine displeasure 
is frequently associated with intoxicating drink. To eke out 
the argument, another false principle is often assumed by 
the objector: — 

4. " That good men's using intoxicating wine is equivalent 
*' to Ghd'a scmcUonmg it." 

This dogma would equally justify polygamy and slavery, 
for both were permitted ; nay, even laws were made, not to 
abolish, but to reguUUe them. This criticism, therefore, 
would prove too much ; and we have, moreover, the highest 
authority for rejecting its principle, since He who spake as 
never man spake, has declared that the lust was suffered, not 
because it was good, but '' because of the hardness of the 
heart." In other words, the divine light comes to men by 
degrees, as they are somewhat prepared for it ; and this 
truth will refute a kindred fallacy, namely — 

6. " What is not entirely prohibited is jpartially somdiomd.^ 

According to this, the harmony of slavery with humanity 

is indisputably proved from the Bible, inasmuch as St. Paul, 

writing to Onesimus, a slave, never told him to run away ! • 

* The trae meaning of Paul lies on the snifaoe. His hnsiness was not 
to disturb the social framework of political despotism, by preaching 
abolitioo) for he in^oUatespatouMiuidec iiyarieS) lathe e^ectatiQii that 
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Correct these false assumptions, and it will be found, on 
going to the Sacred Scriptures, that no ground whatever is 
left for any inference in favour of intoxicating wine, from the 
simple text of Scripture, but that the whole weight of 
evidence— of example, of warning, and of results, — ^is in 
favour of both abstinence doctrine and practice. 

These views have stood for above twenty years a fiery 
ordeal, and I have seen no reason for abandoning them. Of 
course they may be pressed too far. I am sv/re, however, 
that there is no Divine scmcUon upon strong-drink ; and I 
feel certain that, in various ways, Teetotalism is spoken-well- 
of in Scripture. Certainly there is no express law enjoining 
men, as men^ to abstain from intoxicating liquor; the 
examples of Abstinence must be taken dUmg with the dr* 
crnnsta/nceSf and we must draw the lesson of truth, as well as 
apply it, for ourselves. One important fact is admitted by 
every competent critic, that in the times preceding the 
Christian ®ra, ** Teetotalism flourished in Judea,*' in Egypt, 
and indeed throughout the East. *' Jewish, as well as 
Alexandrian and Oriental influences, combined to maintain 
the practice in the first centuries,** says Professor Jowett. 
It must be evident, therefore, that Bible phraseology must 
not be interpreted in a sense conflicting with the usual 
language of the Bible age — that, upon the face of the inquiry, 
when we meet with language which expresses at once natural 
truth and prevalent opinion in favour of Abstinence, we 
must not interpret it in an t^r^historical, j7o«^historical, and 
i^nnatural sense. 

When Christian men are half as anxious to harmonise 
Bible teaching with Temperance truth, as with geology or 

the Lord's kingdom about to be set up would rectify all wrongs. In the 
meanwhile, he qnietly teaches Philemon his duty, reminding him that true 
Christianity must be displayed in spontaneous acts, and not in outward 
compulsions. St. Paul clearly assumes that, as a Christian, Onesimus 
ought, on his Yoluntary return, to be treated as a freed man and a brother. 
Fbatkbnitt and SiAvsaT are incompatible. 
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astronomy, thej will fiud ready to their hands a much 
ampler and far simpler apparatus of conciliation. Let me 
give one illustration. According to Augustin, the Manicheans 
held that vrUoxicoUmg wine (for they used grapes) was Fel 
prindpis tenebrarwm — *' the poison of the Prince of Darkness.^* 
Now the Bible clearly speaks of a wine that is " the poison 
of dragons,*' and describes with the very signs of fermentation, 
a wine that *'biteth like a serpent." To all intents and 
purposes, then, our idea of wme h&mg a poison, is not a mere 
modem notion. It can be shown, however, that it is the 
express and literal language of Scripture; nay, more, that 
on the supposition that it was the Divine purpose to teach 
us that wine is poisonous, by means of the Scriptures, 
God has done so in the only possible way, i.e. by the use of 
the proper Hebrew word for < poison.* If anybody chooses to 
argue that the word has other possible meanings, less true 
and applicable to the case, I have nothing to answer, save to 
lift up my voice in indignant protest against elimmating the 
most fitbmg sense of the passage, and thus making the Bible 
into a ' nose of wax.* A word may, indeed, have a primary 
and a metaphorical sense in different places or contexts — ^it 
cannot have both at once. * 

In our version of the Scriptures there are but two words 
translated poison, and one of these is translated so but 
once, and in the margin " a poisonful herb. ** The texts 
show (what all the greatest authorities confirm) that this 
word irosh) really signifies some special herb of a bitter 
nature, like hyssop or hemlock. The other word is hhemah 
(probably kindred with the chemia in chemistryf), which is 

* Hot, for instance, applied to ' iron,' signifies literal heat->1>nt applied 
to * temper,' figorative heat only (anger). It cannot mean both together, 
nor can the meaning be interchanged, anymore than physical and mental 
subjects can be confonnded. 

t Dr. Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, says :— 
<' And o'er the feast malignant Chemu. scowls, 
And mingles jprnon in the nectafd bowls." 
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. * 

the only Hebrew term for • poison' in tlie generic sense, 
connotating that disturbing property which is common to all 
intoxicants. This word is actually translated * poison' in six 
out of the eight instances in which it occurs as the name 
of a physical substance or property : — 

Deut. xxxii. 24. The poison of serpents of the dust. 

Deut. xxxii. 33. Their wine is the jpoiscm of dragons. 

Psalm Iviii. 4. Their poison is like the poison of a serpent. 

Psalm cxl. 3. Adder's poison is under their lips. 

Job vi. 4. The poison drinketh up my spirit. 
It may be here objected that the skin hottle which Hagar 
carried with her is called hhemeth, and that this is the same 
word* Even granting that (which I do not believe, and of 
which there is no shadow of proof), I answer, there is not a 
single case of the use of hhemeth, * bottle,' from the time of 
Moses to that of the minor prophets. It was, therefore, 
quite obsolete in their . days — had been so, apparently, for 
eight centuries — and, moreover, there were four other words 
for * bottle,' and four or five for cup, in regular use by the later 
Hebrew writers. To depart from the current meaning of 
hJiemah, as ' poison,' and identify it, against the context, with 
. a long obsolete word for kid skin * hoUle,' is a most unjustifi- 
able gloss. It is not to translate, but to hide the truth.'!' 

• 

* Dr. Alexander McCaxtl, Professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, in King's College, in his 'Examination of Bishop 
Golenso's Difficnlties,' has the following concerning the Hebrew word 
hhamushimf to which the assailant of the Pentateuch, taking a leaf out 
of the book of the assailants of Teetotalism, persisted in assigning the 
exclusive meaning of * armed': — ''The meaning 'armed' is not only 
doubtful, it is improbable ; first, because it does not suit the context of 
Exod. xiii. 18, the first place where it occurs, t The translation does not 
at all agree with what goes before, and is therefore probably incorrect. 
Its suiting the three other places where the word occurs, cannot outweigh 
the fact that it does not suit here, ThB testimony of the ancient versions 

i This is hardly of any moment, for the first place in which a word occurs does' 
not proTe it to be a word then first coined. A word, in any meaning, may be much 
older than a document, or fragment, in which it is found.— £n. 
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But Khemah had a figurative use as well, and is the word 
so often translated /ury, (mger^ tmrath, dUfleaeure. As 
* poison ' is that which disturbs or destroys the body, so 
God*8 efup of wrath is that mental poison which destroys the 
soul. Professor Nordheimer, in his ' Critical Grammar/ 
translates ha^ya/yin Ti hhemah, the " maddening wine " (Jer. 
XZT.15), because it is that pijnishment which makes mad. 
** They shall drink, and be moved, and be mad." As yaym 
harekaJih (spiced wine) in Canticles literally means " wine 
which (is) spice,* ^ so yayin h>ahhemah literally is " wine 
which (is) poison.** 

Let me now direct attention to two plain texts where Tyn- 
dale seems to have been thoughtlessly andimpliddy followed, 
and so the word ' bottle* got foisted in, under the unoonsdous 
but powerful influence of prejudice. He who had so correctly 
translated the word as 'poison* before, could not do so here, 
simply because he could not belieye in the sense it gave. We, 

is here of no Talue, as the word does hot occur at all after the Book of 
Judges, and had therefore become obsolete long before the time of the 
earliest of them, the Lxx. .Their translation is a mere oonjeoture. 
Secondly, which is fatal to the meaning < armed,' there is no trace of a 
yerb hhamath, or of any cognate yerb, signifying < to arm,' either in 
Hebrew, or any of the cognate dialects." Bishop Golenso also imitates 
the anti-temperance critics, where (£xodns xyi. 16 compared with. 
Ley. zziii. 42, 43) he fonnds an alleged contradiction on the excluuve 
rendering of eueeah as a < booth made of bonghs.' Now Dr. McCaal, in 
his reply, embodies the principles of the temperance critic entirely, by 
going back to the primary and generic sense of the word. 

*< SuccAH signifies in its primary sense, a space coyeredoyer, a ' coyert.' 
It HAT Bf a Aitr for wild beasts (Ps. z. 9} ; or temporary boothe for catUe 
(Gen. zzziii. 17} ; or a ehed in a garden (Isa. i) ; or mde tente for soldien 
(2 Sam. xi. 11} ; or magnificent papUkme for Kings (1 Kings, zx. 
12-16) ; or the tabernacle of God (Ps, xyiii. 12). The etymology and 
nsage show that Suooah expresses the gemUf of which booth and tent are 
only species,*' 

iEzactly— and in like manner* the etymology and nsage of the word 
yayin, oinos, vinum, vin, wein, wine, in so many languages, show that it ia 
the genus of which ausis, mostum, syrup, sapa, sobhe, hhamar, glenkos, 
port, sherry, etc, are species or yarieties. 
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however, who now learn how literally true that sense is, why 
should we seek to obscure or ignore it ? 

Hosea, vii. 5 : '* The princes made him sick with Jihemah 
(poison) of wine." 

Habakkuk, ii. 16, 16: "Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbour drink, that puttest thy lihemah (poison) to him : 
the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be turned unto thee." 

Lexicons and commentators cannot make this matter 
plainer than does the context. Even our translators, in put- 
ting 'bottle,' say in the margin, as did Tyndale, '* heat through 
wine." The Septuagint renders, * thick dregs.' St. Jerome's 
version has 'galV in one text and * mad ' in another. Professor 
Pick translates, " pouring out his wrath,^* It is plain, beyond 
denial, that the prophets were not speaking of wine-vessels 
at all (much less of princes handing skin- vessels to the king), 
but of the causal quality of the liquor drank, which was 
intoxicating. It was the hJiemah which sickened and mad* 
dened; and the declaration is, that God will pour his cup of 
wrath (elsewhere called JihemaTi) upon the man that giveth his 
neighbour Jihemah to drink. If that drink were not poisonous, 
where was the foundation for the figure ? 

The lexicons cannot deny the facts. Parkhurst defines 
hhemah as "an inflammatory poison," and refers to the 
Eabbins, who have identified it with the poisoned " cup of 
malediction." Archbishop Newcome, in his translation, says 
that hhemah is " gall, poison."* Of course it is ; and so we 
reach the old conclusion, that whenever we are vnUmg to 
credit the JnbUcal teaching, wo shall find an exact accordance 
between biblical language and physical truth. If men are 
not willing, they will go on evading, quibbling, and contro- 
verting to the end, wresting the Bible to their own 
destruction, and converting the volume which contains the 
doctrine of purity and life into an instrument of social decep- 
tion and moral death. 

* The Arabic still retains the word in several forms^ as hhtmotf 
shummnj hhe>imhy for poison, ^fewr^* etc. 

02 
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There is a passage in Les8ing*8 beautiful book < On the 
Education of the Human Race,* written a centuiy ago, which 
seems very apposite to the present topic. After comparing 
the Jewish Bible to a primer, he refers to the captivity under 
Cyrus, the Teetotaler, when the Jews were first made con- 
scious of the full meaning of their own Scripture : — 

" Bevelation had guided their reason, and now, all at once, 
reason gave clearness to their revelation. The child, sent 
abroad, saw other children who knew more — who lived more 
becomingly — and asked itself, in confusion, 'Why do I not 
know and do that too? Ought I not to have been taught 
and admonished of all this in my father's house T There- 
upon the child again sought its primer, which had long been 
thrown into a dark comer, in order to throw off the blame 
upon the primer. But, behold ! it discovers that the blame 
does not rest upon the book ; that the shame is solely its own, 
for not ha/vvng long ago hnown thie very tJdng^ cmd lived in this 
very wwy, " 

So the Christian Church has been sent abroad into the 
realms of science, and it has there been taught a practical 
lesson of physiology and dietetics, which it would never prac- 
tice on mere principles of self-denial. Thereupon, partly in 
wonder, partly in doubt, and partly in opposition, it has 
sought its primer, to confirm, to question, or to confute the 
truth of Science. I have just given one reason, out of hun- 
dreds, for believing,, that when the investigation is completed, 
the shame will be found to be its own, for not having long 
ago known this very thing, and lived in this very way. 
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THE « ALCOHOL IN GRAPE QUESTION.' 

ADYBRTISXMBNT (1847). 

"The Oommittoe of the British Temperxmee Jttoeiation baTing received the 
detail of the following Experiments, eonduoted by a praodoal Chemitt, in the pretenoe 
of competent ifitnesses, are prepared to ofibr a premium of £60 to any person ubo 
will extruet any appreciable quantity of Alcohol trom Grapes, ripe or otherwise, 
prorided the fruit has not in any Way been meddled with by art: beiioTing that the 
intervention of man is necessary to the placing of fruit in a oondition sudi as will 
permit of the vUwut fermentation.** 



EXPEBIMENTB AND ANALYSES OF AN ENGLISH CHEinST. 



Db. Febeira (Elements of Materia Med/ica, p. 1221), 
speaking of the Manufacture of Wine, says : 

" Grape juice does not ferment in the grape itself. This 
is owing, not [solely] as Fabboni {Be V Art defavre le Vm; 
Paris, 1801) supposed, to the gluten being contained in 
distinct cells to those in which the saccharine juice is lodged, 
but to the exclusion of atmospheric oxygen, the contact of 
which, Gay Lussac {Arm* de chim, Ixxvi. 245) has shown, is 
[first] necessary to e£fect some change in the gluten ; whereby 
it is enabled to set up the process of fermentation. The 
expressed juice of the grape, called rrmst (mustum), readily 
undergoes the vinous fermentation when subjected to the 
temperature of between 60^ and 70® F. It becomes thick, 
muddy, and warm, and eyolyes carbonic acid gas.** 
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Here we find two celebrated philosophers, natives of wine 
countries, quoted as Jcnowing that grape juice does not ferment 
in the grape itself ; and how each attempted to accou/rnt for 
the fact. Yet now, after a lapse of forty years, we hear the 
assertion (from the other side of the Atlantic, indeed) that 
alcohol is contained in ripe grapes, whole or bruised ! It 
may be asked, reasonably we think, what new evidence these 
new-world luminaries have to adduce : for, after it has been 
ascertained that a certain sort of decomposition, in a certain 
substance, cannot take place, we are entitled to renrain incredu- 
lous till doomsday, or until proof shall be produced, that 
Nature's laws no longer continue the same as fwmerly. 
^Nevertheless, we have been willing to make a few experiments, 
in order to see, with our own eyes, whether the old truths, or 
the new assertions, best agree with the laws of nature. 

I. 

One pound of fully ripe grapes (black Hambro's) were put 
into a glass retort, with half a pint of water, and distilled very 
slowly until three fluid ounces had passed into the receiver. 
This product had no alcoholic smell. It was put into a 
small glass retort, with an ounce of fused chloride of calcium, 
and distilled very slowly till a quarter fluid ounce was drawn ; 
this second educt had no smell of alcohol; nor was it, in 
the slightest degree, inflammable. 

II. — ^ni. 

A flask wag filled with grapes, none of which had been 
deprived of their stalks, and it was then inverted in mercury. 

Another flask was filled with grapes from which the stalks 
had been pulled, and many of which were otherwise bruised : 
this flask was also inverted in mercury. 

The flasks were placed, for five days, in a room of the 
average temperature of about 70^. 

In the perfect grapes no change was perceivable. 

In the bruised grapes putrefaction had proceeded to an 
extent, in each grape, proportionate to the degree of injury 
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it had sustained ; the sound jpaais of each continuing un- 
changed. 

IV. 

The grapes were now remoTed from the flasks, and the 
juice expressed from each. 

The juice from the bruised grapes had, not an alcoholic^ 
but & jpui/trescent flavour. Dr. A. T. Thompson (piajpensatory^ 
p. 644) says, ' that in wine countries, before the grapes are 
subjected to the press, the eotmd are sepcurated from tJie tm" |0^t^ 
eov/nd with great care^ — evidentlj to prevent this putrid \ 

flavour in the wine. The juice from the sound grapes was 
perfecdj sweet. 

Both these juices were placed in lightly corked phials, 
half-fllled and subjected to a proper fermenting temperature. 
It was thbee days before the commencement of fermentation, 
in each, was indicated by the evolution of carbonic acid gas, 
as also by the odour of the alcohol, and of the aromatic oils 
always generated in such cases. 

I, therefore, still believe it to be a fact, that grapes do 
not produce alcohol ; that it can result only where the juice 
has been ejepressed from them, and then not suddenly ; and 
that, where the hand of man interferes not, alcohol is never 
formed, J. Spekcb, 

Chemist to the Yorkshire Agiicnltoral Society* 

9th Month, 1847. 



It has been olrjeoted that alcohol must be contained in, 
grapes, because birds and bears have been known to be 
intoxicated ^IttBt eating freely of ripe-grapes. 

This argument is a num-sequiturt for there are other ways 
of accounting for the fact, without supposing the grapes to 
contain ready-formed alcohol, which it is certain they do not* 
Mitscherlich, the German chemist, affirms that ' the sugar 
swallowed by animals, may be converted into alcohol, m the 
intestines ; ' — and Ondney , the African traveller, in describing 
the state of several drv/niken camels, says, '' It arose frorfh 
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[Fran the IVw/;».S«i«r Magaxime, 1S47.] 

3r74>& Enquirer. Edited by E. C- Deiatax, Albsnj, U.S. 
No«. 4 and 5. 1840. 

TiiE first of tbese namben is occupied with a senes ci 
eloquent lectures on the Tempenmoe Qnestioii, firom the 
pen of E. Norr, D.D. ; whOe the seoond oontains an elabo- 
rate defence of bis peculiar Tiews on ' the Wine Question,* 
and the correspondence with Mr. Delatas and others, to 
which those views hare given rise. Having elsewhere entered 
into an exposition of the fallacies of the theory, we wish 
only to present a few general remarks, premising that the 
new doctrine of Dr. Nott is, that the Hebrew term tirosh, 
denotes (in contradistinction to yayw) the fresh wine of the 
vat, * inceptively fermented * and dcoholic, bat not to the 
degree capable of producing ' intoxication.' Our own view, 
on the contrary, is, that Urosh denotes * vme-fridb * generally, 
KOT wine at all, which liquid preparation, in all and each of 
its states, is denoted by the generic appellation yaym^ and in 
its species by a/usis^ hhamer, sohJie, and mesech. 

We object to the mode in which our friends pursue their 
inquiries. They start with a hypothesis, and continue under 
Us influence to this hour. If Scripture and Science do 
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harmonize on this question of Temperance (which uoe believe), 
the harmony will soonest be perceived bj allowing each to 
testify, and be tested,, sepa/rately. Let not the chemical 
interfere with the ariMcal. The evidence of each is distinct, 
and should be distinctly pursued, fearless of all consequences. 
And if Science and Biblical Criticism do not harmonize, 
what then ? Shall we, for fear of this, be traitors to the 
Truthj which alone is of God? For our own part, we have 
followed both these distinct Imea of investigation, and they 
have conducted to a common terminus. Independent Cri- 
ticism, and independent Chemistry, are at least not in collision 
here ; but even if they were, we should not, therefore, frame 
fallacious theories to reconcile them, since this will only end 
in adulterating both the criticism and the chemistry, not in 
educing the pure and alone-precious Truth. 

In consequence of neglecting the law of independent 
inquiry, Mr. Delavan has been doubly deceived. 

1. * It was a great sTiock to nvy mind,* says he, ' wTien ovr 
learned Ohemists informed me that, tmder ordimx/ry drcum' 
sta/nceSy there must he alcohol vn the exfpressed juice of the grQ{pe* 

Hereupon, instead of suspecting * our learned chemists ' of 
palming a musty inference upon him, our excellent friend 
goes in despair to the Critics, who straightway mmmfacimre a 
theory of tiflros\ which, as they conceive, will meet the 
difficulty, and compel the Bible to square with the Chemical 
Oracles ! To achieve t^s hobby, the theory devised banes 

FERMENTED ALOOHOLIO VAT-WINE AMONOST THE COMMENDED 

WINES OF THE BiBLE ! Now, whatever merit this scheme 
may possess as a theory, we cannot but deem it a most 
mischievous one in reference to practical TeetotaUsm : and 
knoumg, beyond any doubt, that Teetotalism is true, we must 
and do maintain that the hypothesis is a fallacy. 

We have now for twelve years affirmed that alcohol was 
NOT to be found in grapes, whether ripe or rotten. The 
analyses given in the preceding paper, performed by as 
careful and accurate a chemist as Britain can furnish, de- 
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xnonstrate the truth and reality of our position, and show 
that *' the learned chemists' haye been confounding a prema- 
ture inference of their own with A fact in nature. 

8. The same 'learned chemists* also assert that ^mc^Uve 
fermentation occurs, a/tid jproduces dlcoJwl, as soon as the jmce 
%8 poured into the vat, amd exposed to the oxygen of the air,* 

Now, were this the case, the proper conclusion would be, 
that the natural fruit was thereby becoming spoilt ; since 
undoubtedly, vine-fruit was naturally intended for food, not 
for dnnJc. Hence tirosh (vine-fruit) is so frequently spoken of 
in Scripture as a blessing. While, however (as at the Lord's 
last Passover Supper), the wine remains unfeimented at all, 
and literally * the produce of the vine,' it may be allowed. 
But — to adopt the principle of being * reqtdred to procure the 
lest wrticles in out/r power* — if a bunch of grapes contains some 
rotten grapes, we ought certainly to pick them all out, as is 
done in making good wine ; so, if some grape-juice contains 
alcohol, then either boil it away, or abstain from it altogether. 
The expedient is so very simple, that if the tirosh of the 
Jews had contained alcohol, and God had interfered to sanc- 
tion it, it is surprising — nay, incredible — that He should 
not, at the same time, have instructed them how to purify 
the wine from the small evil of * inceptive fermentation/ 
especially while condemning the completed process in the 
yayin ! In fact, it would, as * feather white wine* (wine 
fermenting in the vat), be far more pernicious than fully 
fermented wine. ' Feather-white wine,* so called in Germany, 
incautiously drank, may produce a most incurable ferment of 
the blood itself (as in putrid fever), the poor victim's vital 
fluid being literally dried up ! This arises from the conver- 
sion of the albumen into yeast, which is undoubtedly 
poisonous, and, as such, has been used in fever to counter" 
act a disordered condition of the blood, by producing a 
similar 'but different chemical action. It is for this reason, 
amongst others, that fermented bread is spoilt bread, still 
containing some seeds of the evil thing, and establishing a 
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fermentation in every stomach where the gastric juice and 
vital energy are not ahundant enough to remi the trans- 
forming tendency of the * ferment.* 

But * the learned chemists' are ^10^ right in their second 
assertion. The cdhvmen of the grape juice must first be 
decomjposed, before the vinous /eymew^a^icw can possibly begin, 
and the turbidity consequent on the absorption of oxygen by 
the albumen has been confounded by these chemists with the 
fermentation of the sugar, which can take place only subse- 
quently, by means of the febment formed by the first 
process. Hear the language of Liebig : — 

** Vegetable juices in general become turbid when in contact 
with the air, befobe febmentation commences." {GJiemistry of 
Agriculture, 3rd Ed.) 

Thus, it appears, /oo^n or tvMdmss (what the Hebrews 
called hhemer, and applied to the foaming ' blood of the 
grape,' ) is no -proof of alcohol being present. We grant that 
this process would, in time, lead on to the vinous fermentation ; 
and we wonder what theory Dr. Nott has devised for ex- 
plaining how the Jews jpreven^cZ that consummation ? What 
did they with their good vat- wine ? Did they allow it to run 
into bad fermented yayin? or did they preserve it — by 
hoUvag, for example ? 

3. To sustain the new theory, resort is had to an argument 
from amdlogy. " As peaches ami other stone-fruit contain small 
doseh of Jessie add, a/nd a/re yet good fruit, so vat^unne ma/y 
contain sm^all doses of alcohol, and yet be good vrnie,'' 

We answer : i. * Peaches and other stone-fruit' no more con 
tain ' prussic acid' than grape-juice contains alcohol. * Hence 
this argument also, is based upon a chemical blunder, not on 
a real analogy, ii. Whatever they do contain, it is something 

* " Neither of these two prodocts^hydrooyanic acid and oil of bitter 
almonds— caTi be detected hy any mewiis in the Utter aXinond itself * 
(LiEBio's Letters on Chemistry. 2nd series, p. 166). 

** The amount of amygdalin existing, as such, in almonds, depends solely 
npon the greater or lesser amount of moisture contained in them" {lUd, 
p. 158}. 
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pat there by ^owth — i.e. nataral erdation* — and must, 
therefore, be presumed to posseas some adaptedness to some 
want in nature; a fact very unlike the production of 
alcoholic liquor, which results from the decomposition of 
what growth has matured. Hence there is no good 
analogy — no assumption in favour of alcohol ; but the reverse, 
iii. If peaches a/re adapted as food for man (which is un- 
proved ; indeed, stone-fruit is proverbially unwholesome), they 
do not contain poison like alcohol, which in every quantity is 
injurious, and cannot possibly answer any one useful purpose 
of food or beverage. Hence, again, there is no good 
analogy, iv. Even if certain fruit or foo4 did contain a 
poison in a certain degree, because in that degree it was 
needed for some special jpurpose in the oeconomy of things, it 
would not follow that alcohol was therefore in the same 
category. The first might be unavoidable, or a choice of two 
evils ; not, therefore, the latter, v. The analogy does not at 
all benefit the theory, practically ; because, if vat-wine con- 
tained only a mimm of alcohol to-day (as the peach is 
erroneously assumed to contain a minim of prussic acid), 
what shall prevent it containing m/uch more to-morrow? 
Now, Nature Undts the amygdalin in the peach to a pretty 
fixed quantity ; but is it so with the alcohol in the vat-wine ? 
Does the 'working' stop with 'inceptive fermentation'? 
vi. Amygdalin, from the destruction of which prussic acid is 
obtained, is, after all,in the language of Liebig, ' a perfectly 
neutral body.' 

4. Our position is assailed, that Alcohol is tlie remit of 
death and decomposition^ and not a good cnEotwre of Crod, 

The metaphysical attempts to refute it are a melancholy ex- 
hibition of the liability of language to be used for perverting 
instead of explaining thought — for confusing instead of 
fixing, the true distinctions of things. * Let the reader note the 

« The gro and ere in these words, are the same with the Oriental ksa, 
the root of so many other terms signifying ^composition,' ' building up,' 
< making,' < bringing forth,' etc. 
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counter-arguments, bearing in mind that Creation and ^owth 
imply the bbinging to matubitt, Death the dissolution, of 
the created product. 

5. ** The new j^odnicU y^hich result from fermentation, 
are attributable rather to the ufe than the death 
principle." 

Grape-sugar and albumen are products resulting from the 
vegetable life of the vine, are they not ? But by decomjposition, 
which only ensues when these substances are parted from the 
vital organism, the albumen becomes yeast, and thereafter, and 
thereby, the eiiga/r is resolved into alcohol and ca/rbonio add. 
Now, what Kfe-principle produces this ? The power of the 
Living God ! But that power is as much present in death 
as in resurrection ; in decay as in growth ; in decomposing 
as in composing ; in simple as in complex combin'ations ; in 
destruction as in creation. Unless we destroy the sense, by 
confounding the distinctions of these terms, where is the 
argument ? 

There is a school of critics who have so much got the 
habit of teaching, as to have forgotten that of learning ; who 
will a/rgue about sciences they do not understand ; and it is 
difficult to excite in them even a suspicion that they nuvy be 
wrong. Otherwise, we might hope to succeed in the present 
case, by quoting such language as the following from 
Professor Liebig : — 

'* It is contrary to all sober rules of research, to regard the 
vital process of an animal or a plant as the cause of fermenta- 
tion. The opinion that they take any share in the morbid ^ 
process, must be rejected as a hypothesis destitute of all 
support. In all fungi, analysis has detected the presence of 
sugar, which, dwrvng their vital process, is not resolved into 
alcohol and carbonic acid ; but after their death, from the 
moment that a change in their colour and consistency per- 
ceived, the vinous fermentation sets in. It is the very reverse 
of the vital process to which this effect must be ascribed." 

We here demonstrate that the language of the first 
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Chemist in Europe ib exactly analogous to the language we 
have always adopted on this subject 

6. " If the decomposition of bodies, by fermentation, is to 
be attributed to putrefaction, in such sense as to render it 
improper to speak of the products as the creation of God, it 
must be a sense that implies the absence of the Dwine 
efficiency,^ 

Not at all, God is efficient both in ' creating ' and < dis- 
solving * things. He works equally hy Life and hy Death : 
by Life in • creating' (say sugar) ; by Death in * dissolving * 
(as in the fermentation of sugar). Nevertheless, Death is 
not Life— Life is not Death. Surely there ia a difference 
between Nature and Art — ^between growing and decaying — 
between purity and putridity? If so, why object to our 
insisting upon the distinction being preserved ? 

7. " It is this fermentation, or death princi^let which produces 
leavened bread, a good article of diet, cheese,** etc. 

We are not aware that fermented bread, and fermented 
milk| are as good and wholesome, as perfect bread and pure 
milk. We rather think the reverse, and therefore claim all 
the benefit of the argument. The Faculty in London call 
the imfermented bread ' digestive bread* ; and we do not hear 
that they recommend putrefying cheese as a very unobjection- 
able article. Cooley's Cydopcedia says of the unfermented 
bread : — " This bread is considered very wholesome ; it 
contains no yeast** (p. 183). At the same time, people 
must submit to use such articles until they can procure 
better. 

As regards Cheese, we are not aware that good, unspoilt, 
and well-prepared cheese, is fermented. What is fermentable 
is the sugar of the whey — which whey is, or ought to be, 
prest out from the curd of the cheese, as the alcohol in 
dough is baked out. Baron Liebig says, the solution of 
rennet 'Ms mixed with milk; its state of transformation 
is comHunicated — and this is a most important circum- 
stance — ^KOT TO THE CHEESE, but to the 7mUs sugar. The 
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cheese, which whilst fresh is insoluble, returns during 
the ripening, as it is called, to a state aimilar to that in 
which it originally existed m the mUh. In the superior 
kinds of cheese, the caseine of the milk is pbesent in its 

UNALTERED STATE. , 

" The bad smell of inferior cheese, is caused by certain 
fetid products formed by the ^trefaction of the caseine. * 
{Letters an Ohemistry, 2nd series, p. 164-6.) 

Thus, it is clear, fermented caseine is bad cheese ; unfer- 
mented caseine, good cheese ! 

8. '' The germination and growth of seeds, also, defend* 
. on this same fermentation, or death principle." 

We do not dispute the tises of manure aafood for ^Icmts, 
but for persons. The food of plants is necessarily de« 
organized or simple matter ; the food of animals, contrariwise, 
is organized. While, however, we allow decaying matter to be 
good, we do not therefore allow it to he* a good Creature.* 
Still if people choose to talk of ' the gbeation of decay or 
death,* they are quite welcome ; — only we protest against the 
introduction of such loose phraseology into matters of strict 
reasoning. 

9. LiEBia shall further instruct us on the true chemical 
difference between growth and decorrvposition : — 

''The constituents of vegetable and animal substances 
having been formed under the guidance and power of 
the Vital Pbingifle, it is this principle which determines 
the direction of their molecular attraction. 

"Fermentation, Putrefaction, and Dsoat. These 
are processes of deeom^odtkm, and their ultimate results are 
to re-convert the elements of organic bodies into that state in 
which they exist before they ^participate in the processes of 
Life, [whereby] complex oroanic atoms of the highest 

* Why ' depend * f The question is one of direct production, and in a 
peculiAT mode— viz. the creative. New St. Paul's Cathedral (Impended 
upon the destruction of old St. Paul's ; but, neyertheless^ ' Pestrootion ' 
was not tbb LxviNa abohtebct— the Creator, 
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order are bbbuceb into combinations of a lou>er order, into 
that state of combination of elements from which they 
sprang." {Letters on Chemistry, 2nd series, pp. 127-0.) 

In fine, in whatever light we view the new hypothesis of 
tirosh, we arrive at the conclusion that it is a mistake. Now 
as LiEBiG observes, '' from the moment the imagination is 
allowed to solve questions left undecided by researches, In- 
vestigation ceases — Truth remains unascertained — and there 
is not only this negative evil, but in Error we create a 
MoNSTEB, envious, malignant, and obstinate — ^which, when 
at length truth endeavours to make its way, crosses its path, 
combats, and strives to annihilate it." 
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ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON ANCIENT WINES, 



In the absence of any precise knowledge of the nature 
of the wines and other liquors made from grapes, which the 
ancient Jews in Palestine were in the habit of using, an 
approximation has been sought among those in ordinary 
consumption by the Greeks and Romans, their contem- 
poraries during the Hebrew Monarchy. With this 
view, quotations have been furnished from classic authors, 
unfortunately very slender, and often garbled, and when an 
attempt has been made to supply these deficiencies by trans- 
lations of longer passages, an obvious carelessness has 
disguised the sense. No apology, therefore, need now be 
offered for more extended quotations and translations, the 
fidelity of which may be relied on, with some explanations 
interspersed, in the form of a running comment, for the 
illustration of a subject which, though familiar enough to 
the husbandman and the peasant in the modern lands of the 
vine in the South of Europe, must unavoidably be obscure 
even to the educated classes of Britain. 

Pliny devoted the whole 14th Book of his 'Natural 
History ' to the consideration of potable liquors, and nothing 
but the actual detail can afford a better idea, than his |>re<i 

? 
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liminary observationB as to the universal prevalence of their 
use in the countries where the vine was generally cultivated. 
He says in chap. 22 : — 

Duo stmt liquores corponbus humama graMasimi^ mtus tmu, 
foris olei, arborv/m e genere arribo prcedjpui, sed olei neccesariua. 
Nee segniter vita in eo elabordbit. Qua/nio tamen m potu 
ingeniosior ajppa/rehit, ad hibendum gen&nbus cerUum nonagvnta 
quvnque, ai species vero cestimentur, pene d/uplid n/u/mero exco* 
gitatis, tantoque pcmdoribus olei — " There are two liquors 
most gratefcil to the human body, wine for internal use, oil for 
outward application, both of them principally from some 
kind of tree ; but oil [is] a necessary. The life of man has 
been employed, and that not sluggishly, in their invention. 
Yet how greater is the amount of ingenuity bestowed on the 
drink, will be apparent from there having been 196 kinds 
invented (ad bihendmn) for drinking, which, if species were 
reckoned in the number, would be nearly doubled," etc. 

The distinction as to genus and species will appear from 
an extract from lib. xiv. cap. 6, concerning fashionable 
wines: — Becv/nda nobilitas Fcdemo agro erat, et eo maamne 
FausUcmo — **The second rank belonged to the Falemian 
district, and in that most of all to the Faustian." The Faus- 
tian was a subordinate district in the Falernian ; and after 
describing minutely (by reference to a bridge, the left hand, 
a village, and distances by miles) the locality of each, lie 
continues: — Nee tUli in vim/o major autoritas; solo vi/norwm 
flamma accendiinir — "No district hath greater note in the 
matter of wine ; bj it alone of all wines a blaze is ligHted 
up." Tria ejus genera, a/usterum, didce, tenue» Quida/m ita 
distvngmmt: swmmis collihus Chia/ra/ntmi gigni, mediis Fwustid' 
num, imis Falemum — " There are three Idnds, the rough, the 
sweet, and the thin. Some persons distinguish them thus : 
the Guaranum is produced on the highest range of hills, the 
Faustianum on the middle, and the [true] Falemian od the 
lowest." 
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Thus when the Patrician Host promised to entertain his 
guests with Falemian, they might, according to his reputa* 
tion for an excellent cellar, or otherwise, expect the best or 
the least esteemed of the three kinds. 

Some wines, it seems, had a prestige on medicinal grounds, 
similar to that in the present day for old porter, London stout, 
or bitter beer, founded either on some supposed opinion of 
the faculty, or in the acquired taste of the individual and its 
apparent want of positive disagreement with his system. 
Pliny, in his Natural History, lib. xxiii. cap. 1, after noticing 
with disgust the discordant recommendations of the faculty 
as to wine for persons in health, pursues the subject with 
reference to cases in which health was really impaired : — 

Nunc drca cegritvdines sermo de vmia erit. Sahiberrvimim 
liberaUter genitis campcmioB quodcv/nque termisavmum : vulgo 
vero quod quenque mcmme ju/uerit validum, JJtUiaaimwm, 
orrmibus sacco vvnhus fractis. Memmerimua succum esse qui 
fervendo vires e in/usto sihifecerit, " My discourse upon wines 
shall now be with reference to conditions of disease. For the 
gentry the very thinnest Campanian will be the most 
wholesome ; but to the common people any full-bodied wine 
that would most support the person. The most useful is 
that which has all its (vires) strength broken by the filter. 
We must bear in mind that there is a succus, which, by 
fermenting, would make to itself a vires out of the must.*' 
The sv^ccus represents the gluten, the detention whereof in 
the sackcloth while straining the must, prevents it from 
fermenting and acquiring the vires so dreaded, but the filter 
could never avail to stop it after it had been once generated. 
This related to ordinary wines, which must not be con- 
founded with such as were purposely compounded with 
medicinal intent. The Romans being ignorant of distilled 
liquors, and in the habit of using wines in general of small 
alcoholic power, had no need of the powerful tinctures pre- 
scribed in the present day, but made thin common wines, 

p2 
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and even more frequently gra^ »uruf8, the vehicle for 
the administration of drugs. This remarkable fact maj be 
evidenced from various authors. 

1st. Of wormwood and hyssop, Pliny says, in Hist. Nat, 
lib. xiv. c. 16 : — Ex ceteris herhis. Fit abavnthitea in xl sex- 
ta/rioa vvuati dbsvnihii Pontid libra decocta in tree partes, vel 
ecopia dbainthii in vvnum additia. . . . Similiter hyaaopitea e OUido 
hyaaopo undia trtbua in dtu>a congioa muati conjecOa a/at tusia 
in vinwm. " From other herbs. Wormwood-wine is made by 
boiling down to one-third a pound of Pontic wormwood in 
forty aextarii of must (each aextarvua being about a pint and 
half), or two acopi (say handfiils) of wormwood added to wine. 
In like manner hyssop wine by throwing three ounces of 
Gilician hyssop into two conjii of must (each cmigvaa being 
hardly a gallon), or crushing it into wine." Thus, whether 
must or wine were used, at discretion, one of them formed 
the basis of the compound, and its quantity was to be in 
laige proportion to that of the drug. 

Snd, Of myrtle, lib. xiv. o. 16 : — Myrtitem Oato quemadr 
modvm fieri docuerit mox paulo indicabimita, Orceci vera ex 
alio modo. Ramia teneria cum auiafoUta in albo musto decocto, 
tmia libram in tribes muati congiia dafervere faciunt donee duo 
aupersint, — " A little further on we shall show how Cato 
would have instructed for the making of myrtle-wine. But 
the Greeks had another method. They crushed up the ten- 
der twigs with their leaves, put them into white must that 
had been boiled down, [in the proportion of] a pouad to 
three gallons of must. They caused it to be boiled down until 
two [gallons only] remained. " Of such wine Columella says, 
lib. xii. c. 38 : — Vinum myrtitem ad tormina, et ad alvi pro- 
luviem, et ad imbecUlum atomachum aic fadto — ** After this 
manner make myrtle-wine, for the gripes, and for a purgative 
of the bowels, and for weakness of the stomach. ** 

. 3rd. Of hellebore, all that Pliny says is in lib. xiv. c. 1 6 : 
— Sic et eUeboritem fieri ex veratro nigro Cato doceU — .** Ii 
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this way also Cato instructs bow hellebore wine is to be made 
from the black veratrum" On turning to Gate's own work, 
cap. cxv., his recipe is found to run thus: — In tinum mu&tum 
veratri atri manipidum eor^icito in amphoram. Ubi satis 
sfferverit de vitw manipvlum ejicito; id vinum servato ad alvum 
movendam — ** Throw a manipvlum [a handful] of black 
hellebore into new wine in an amphora [full]. When it 
shall haye fermented sufficiently, throw the manipulits out 
of the wine ; keep that wine for moving the belly [as an 
aperient medicine]." The chapter of Pliny which contains 
these three recipes, relates to artificial wines, and it must be 
apparent, each of them was intended as a medicine rather 
than a beverage. The last of the three must have been 
about as agreeable as a modern black draught. If any 
countenance were wanted for the idea of the wormwood and 
hyssop wines being used as a beverage, it should be sought, 
not in Pliny, but in the recipes given by Columella, lib. 
xii. c. 36, which exhibit a variation in the quantity of the 
drugs employed. Possibly the wormwood might have been 
used in very small doses by the glutton, as a provocative to 
eating ; squill-wine may have been made in different ways. 
The existence of dry wines conceded the taste for sweet 
mine, and the ingenuity employed in making it may be best 
explained by the recipe left for it, premising, however, that 
the article does not correspond with that which the English 
Merchant or Importer now terms ' a sweet wine.' The 
original is in Columella, De Ee Rustica, lib. xii. c. 37, and 
runs thus : — Vinum dulce sic facer e qportet. JJvas legito, in 
sole per triduwm eospomdito, qua/rto dde meridicmo tempore cdH' 
das uvas proctdcato, mustmn lixivitmi, hoc est, a/atequam prcelo 
pressumsit, quod vn locum mustifluxeritf tollito, cwrv deferhuerii 
in sexta/rios quinquagvnta iridemm henepinsitam nee phis vm£i(B 
pondere addito, vinum a fecibus diquatum ddffundito. Hog 
vinum erit 8U>ave,firmum, corpori sahibre — " Gather the grapes 
in the bunches— spread them out in the sunshine for thre^ 
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days ; on the fourth day, at the noontide hour, procvlcafo, 
tread out the grapes, eaUdaSt whSe they are hot [by several 
hours' exposure to the sun's rays]; take the mustttm lixivium, 
that is, such as should flow into the lake of must before it 
[the mass of grapes] should be pressed by the beam ; cum 
deferhueritt when it shall have cooled down [the grapes 
having been trodden while hot], add to every 50 sextarii [of 
must] not exceeding an ounce of iris well pounded ; rack off 
the wine by pouring it from the dregs [this being a more 
careful operation than straining]. This wine will be sweet 
[or smooth], sound-bodied, and wholesome to the body." 

Columella practically knew what he was professing to 
teach, and his plan, when examined, is found both theoreti- 
cally and practically correct, and in accordance with modem 
science. He first tells you to gather the grapes in the 
clusters, a direction which might appear superfluous were it 
not known from other recipes that the ancients had also a 
method of gently twisting the stalks, and stripping off the 
leaves, and allowing the grapes to wilter on the vine. In- 
stead of this course, he bids you spread out the grapes to 
the heat of the sun sufficiently long to concentrate the juice 
to that degree of thickness which was known to prevent fer^ 
mentation ; this also being not the only plan he had at choice 
after gathering the grapes, for it was sometimes the practice 
to hang the clusters on poles and trellis. He next takes them 
up at noon, after they had lain continuously for six or seven 
hours under a southern sun, and, while hot, has them lightly 
trodden ; a naked foot being less likely than a huge wooden 
beam to break the little cells containing the gluten or fer- 
mentable matter, and by disengaging it to produce fermenta- 
tion; it also more easily admitted of an adjustment in 
pressure, as by employing boys and girls in lieu of men. 
The heated state of the grapes was also purposely chosen for 
treading, because the juice would then flow more readily 
under gentle pressure than if the grapes were allowed to 
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cool. This was the -second precaution against f&rmentation. 
This having been done, as much as .50 sextaHi, or about 9 
English gallons, are to be taken of the rmist in the state of 
nvustum Uximum, such as came flowing into the must-lake, or 
reservoir, before applying the press, — it not being permitted to 
flow into the wine-lake, lest it should vruyu/r the third rish offer^ 
mentoMon, which is well known to have attached to old skin 
bottles, or any vessel wherein was any particle of leavening 
matter. Some orris root is next put to it, finely pounded, 
and not merely crushed, the quantity being also carefully 
specified. For some reason not stated, but which was 
doubtless understood at the time, the juice was allowed to 
cool before the iris was mixed with it. LasUy, it was to he 
racked off, the particular mode of doing it being explained to 
be by pouring the wine off the top of the vessel, whereby it 
would come away much clearer than by the process of strain- 
ing, which tends to render even a clear wine muddy. 

The Romans had, likewise, a very luscious wine, of a 
similiar nature, distinguished by the name of possum, as 
made from u^ce passce, grapes partially dried. Pliny's 
description of possum, and the mode of making it, probably 
intended rather for the general reader than the vine-grower, 
is in Hist. Not, lib. xiv. c. 9 : — Possum a Oretico OUicium 
prohoiur, et Africum, et in Italia provinciisque finitvmis. Fieri 
cerhim est ex uva quam Orceci sticam vocami, nos apia/tia/m, 
item sdrpula, diutius in vite sole uvis adustis, autfervente oleo. 
Quidami e qimcwnque duhi d/um prcscocta alba facvwnt siceante 
sole, donee potdo amplius dimidium pond/us supersit, iusasque 
leniter exprimunt — " After the Cretan passum the Cilician 
is the most approved, then the African, and [what is made] 
in Italy and the neighbouring provinces. It is to be made 
with the greatest certainty from the grape which the Greeks 
call stica [and] we apiana, also from the scirpula [grape], 
the cluster being [either] partially dried in the sunshine 
[by being suffered to hang with the branch slightly twisted 
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BO as to cause it to wilter] for a longer time upon the vine, 
or else [by being immersed for a time] in boiling oiL 
Some persons make it out of any luscious gp^^pe, proyided 
it be of the white and early ripe sort, drying the clusters in 
the sunshine until little more than half [the original] 
weight remains, and press out the juice by gently crushing 
[the clusters]." And Columella, in lib. zii. c. 39, gives at 
full length the old recipe of Mago, for making passfim 
optimum [the best passum], whereby he himself had made 
it, and which commences — TJvam pracoguam bene maturam 
legere, arida aut vUiosa rejicere — " Gather the early species 
of grape in the cluster when thoroughly ripe, throw aside 
those grapes that are either dry or rotten ; " and goes on — 
furcas, vel polos, qui cannas suatineant, inter quatemos pedes 
figere, et perticis jugate — " Then fix at intervals of four feet 
apart, forked sticks or posts, in order to support the reeds, 
and yoke them together with cross poles." Twm vnsuper 
cannas ponere, et in sole pandere uvas et noctihus tegere, ne 
irrorentur — " Then lay the reeds on the top, and spread out 
the clusters in the sunshine, and cover them every nighty 
lest they should become wet with dew." Gum deinde 
exaruervfU, acma decerpere, et in doUtmit aut in seriam con^ 
jicere, eodem rrmstum qua/m optm/wm, sic ut grana suhmersa 
sintf adjicere — " When by this process they shall have be- 
come dry, pluck off the grapes and throw them together 
into a dolium or a seria [vessels holding from 60 to 75 
gallons] ; throw to it so much of the very best must that 
the grains may be drowned under it." Ubi comhibervnt 
worn seque imphveri/rtty sexto die in fiscellam conferre, et prcelo 
premere, passmnque toUere — " When the grapes shall have 
thoroughly imbibed and filled themselves [with the must^, 
on the sixth day [reckoning, it is presumed, from the 
gathering] put them together into a frail, and squeeze them 
with a press, and take away the passum." Further on is 
the recipe for passum made from the apiana alluded to by 
Pliny : — JTvam apiwnam integram legito^ acina corrupta jpter- 
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gato^ et secemito; postea m pertids sttspendito, perHctB ut 
semper in sole sint fadto ; ubi satis corrugata erurd, acina 
demito, et sine smpionibvs in doUum conjicito pedihusgue bene 
calcato — '' Gather the apiana grapes in the clusters, without 
injuring them ; pluck off the rotten grains [grapes], and 
set them aside ; after this, hang up [the clusters] on poles ; 
manage so that the poles may be always in the sun- 
shine [this seems to have been a variation from Mago's 
plan of spreading them out on reeds or straw] ; when they 
shall have been sufficiently wrinkled throughout, strip off 
the grapes, and throw them all together without the stalks 
into a dolium, and tread them well with the feet." Ubi 
vmmn tahulatum feceris, vinvm vetus conspergito, postea alterum 
supercaXcato et item vi/num conspergito ; eodem mode tertiwn 
calcato et infuso vino ita svperponito ut swpemaiet, et siwUo 
dies' quimque — "When you shall have made one layer, 
sprinkle it thoroughly with old wine ; afber that, tread it 
again lightly, and a second time sprinkle it thoroughly with 
wine ; after a third treading and infusion of wine in the • 
same way, heap it up so that it [the mass of grapes] may 
float on the top, and [so] leave it for five days." Mago's 
recipe prescribed must. Postea pednbus procuLcato, et m 
fisdna nova woa^ premUo — '' Last of all, tread out the grapes 
with the feet, and press them in a new frail." 

Nor were the Komans contented with native wine. They 
imported from, other countries, and sometimes even took the 
pains to fabricate imitations of foreign wines. Here is 
Columella's recipe for an ancient Greek wine, in lib. xii c. 
37: — Yirmm simile Qraco facere, TJvas pracoguas quam 
matnrissimas legito, easqtie per triduum in sole siccato^ guanrto 
die ealcfUo, et mustum quod nihil habeat ex tortivOj conjicito in 
seriam, diligenterque curato, ut cum dsferbuerit, feces expurgen* 
ter : deinde quinto die cum purgaveris mustum, salis coeti et 
cribrati duos sextarioe, vet quod est rnmimv/my ac^idio ununt 
seootarium in sextarios rn/usti zliz. Quidam etiam defruti sex^ 
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iarium misceni : nofmuUi etiam dttoa adficiunt ai exUtinnmt 
vim notam parum esse firmam — ** To make wine like the 
Greek [wine]. Gather the earlj ripe grapes as thoroaghly 
ripe as may be, and dry them in the sunshine for three 
days ; on the fonrth day tread [them], and throw the mnst 
— ^which should not hare a particle of that produced by the 
press — all together into a seria, and nse every diligence 
and care that when it shall have cooled down, the dregs 
may be cleared off: then, on the fifth day, when yon shall 
have cleared the most, add to it two sextarii of boiled (or 
baked) and sifted salt, or at the very least one sextarins to 
49 sextarii of mnst. Some mingle in addition, a sextarins 
of defrntom : a few even add two [sextarii], if they con- 
sider the character of the wine has too little body." 

This was for making a large quantity ; and although 
the exact measure of the seria is not known, it must have 
held the 49 sextarii mentioned, or about nine gallons, in- 
dependent of the salt and the defrutum. The kind of . 
Greek wine intended to be mimicked, though without the \ 
specification of a name, was no doubt su£&ciently under- 
stood at the time. It was probably classable with passvm^ 
for much the same directions are given for gathering and 
drying the clusters ; and although the exposure to the sun« 
shine was curtailed to three days, that might have been in 
just proportion for an early Italian grape, and have had an \ 
effect upon a thick-juiced one equal to a four or five days' i 
drying upon one of thinner juice. The same caution is 
given to have all the must produced by ' treading ' none 
from the press, which was apt to set at liberty the gluten, 
which, absorbing oxygen, at once commenced its work of 
fermentation. The careftil pouring the must off frt)m the 
settlings at the earliest practicable stage, is a ftirther pre- 
caution. The addition of the salt was probably with a 
view partly to flavour, firom the dissolving of a portion of 
it by the thinner aqueous particles of the wine, which by 
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that yeiy process of saturation were protected from fermen- 
tation. If that did not sn£&ciently answer, — ^for a wet or 
diy season, and other drcnmstances, might affect the quality 
of the vintage, — it was a matter of fancy to add the 
defrutnm, to give it a fuller body. There is no direction 
for adding any water, and the whole process negatives any 
such intention. 

The Greeks and Bomans also made from grapes another 
class of articles distinguished amongst the latter by the 
plural adjective didda, emphatically 'the sweets ' ; that being 
the chief characteristic, without regard to the mode of pre- 
paration, since the word comprised boiled wines as well as 
musts. Some kinds may possibly have been of a thicker 
consistency than others, as having been used for the adul- 
teration of honey, either in seasons of scarcity or to meet 
the necessities of an increasing population, where the art 
of extracting sugar &om the cane had not been discovered. 
The two most notable of the musts were the cdgleuces and 
the protropvm, the Greek names of which denote their 
origin. All of them are enumerated in Pliny's Natural 
History, lib. xiv. c. 9, De dulcivm generihua quatuordecem — 
" Of fourteen kinds of dulcia [sweets]; " and as the chapter 
is curious, it is worth an analysis. The first four 
he enumerates were the Fsythivm and Melamipsythium 
both of them species o{ possum, and having its flavour, and 
not that of wine ; OisibUiteSy a Galatian, and Haiyntmin, from 
Sicily, having the flavour of must : these four being 
dependent upon the particular grape and soil. 5thly, the 
Syrmmv, by some called H^sema, but by the Romans 8apa^ 
and of which Defrutum was a variety ; to which he adds — 
Omnia in cid/ulterivm mellis excogitata — ''All [these latter] 
were contrived for the adulteration of honey." 6thly, two 
kinds o£ possum differently prepared, and two sorts of 
second-rate pcw^mm. 10th Aigleuces, which is thus described: 
— Medivm inter Msim witmrngue est, quod Orad aigleuces 
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voccmty hoc est semper mustum. Id eventt ctMrd, qtumiani 
fervere prohibetur. Sic appdlarU musti in vina transitum — 
" There is an [article which occupies a positioii] intermediate 
between [the class of] dvlda [sweets] and [what is strictly] 
wincy which the Ghreeks call aigleucesy that is, ^always-miM^. 
It is the result of care, owing to fermentation being 
prevented, for so they call the passage of musts into wines." 
The means of achieving it was this: — Ergo mergwit e 
lacu proUnus in aqua cados, donee hruma tramseat et 
constietudo fiai algendi — " To that end they sink 
the casks immediately [after they are filled] from the 
lake, into water [i. e. a pond], until the midwinter has 
passed, and a habit of being cold shall have been created." 
Next, a kind of possum from the province of Narbonne, to 
which, he says, some add the Diachyton, the difference in 
these being dependent upon the different modes of drying 
the grapes. The 18th is MUitites, which he states to be 
different ftoiR mulsurn, the composition of which is here 
explained. Lastly, Protroptmi, of which he says : — Ita 
oppeLlatv/r a qmbusda/ni mustum sponte defluens^ antequam 
calcenter uva. Hoc protinus diffusum lagoenis suis 
defervere passi, postea insole quadraginta diebus torrent 
CBstatis secutoB ipso canis orto — " By this name 
some people call the must which flows out of its own 
accord before the grapes are trodden. This immediately- 
racked off into flagons [kept] for it, they allow to cool down ; 
afterwards they roast it in the sunshine for forty days, 
[commencing] from the rising of the dog-star [in July] in 
the ensuing sunmier.'* 

The old Roman law of the twelve tables prohibited 
intoxicating wine to women, who, by inference, were 
permitted any other kind. Pliny's book xiv., c. 13, which 
is upon the use of wine among the ancients, conmiences: 
Non licebat id fceminis Bomcs hibere: — " It was not lawful to 
women at Borne to drink that" — ^he means intoxicating 
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wine, and relates some instances of the law being enforced, 
the hnsband taking npon himself the office of both Judge 
and Executioner. He says : — LcmUsmna a/jpvd priseos vma 
ercmt, rmfrrhB odore condita ut a^a/iret m PUmti fahuLa quoB 
Persamscribitur quomqua/m in ea et calarrvwm addi juhet. 
Ideo qmdam aromatice delectatos maxime creckmt, '' The 
ancients had sumptuous wines seasoned with the scent of 
myrrh, as appears from the play of Plautus, intituled 
Persa ; notwithstanding he orders calamus [aromaticus] to 
be added. For this reason some persons think that they 
[their forefathers] were very much delighted with 
aromatics." He then gives some quotations, and 
concludes : Quibus cuppa/ret non inter vina modo murrhmam, 
aed inter d/idda qmqtienomvnatum, "From which it is apparent 
that Murrhma was reckoned not only among wines, but among 
dulcia [sweets] also." 

Henderson, in his History of Wines, p. 44, commenting 
on the boiled-wine of the Boman women referred to by 
JVirgil (Georg. i. 293), truly says — **The use of this inspis- 
sated juice became general." But he errs when he infers 
that, because it was distinguished from fermented wine, it 
was " never called wine, nor used as wine." In the notes to 
the text of Dr. Nott, we have given several illustrations 
to the contrary, and the Rev. W. H. Bule, in his 
* Brief Inquiry,' confesses that it ^^was the protropos 
or prodromos oiNOS of the Greeks" (p. 7). The same hostile 
writer has the following : 

" Quintilian, who flourished in the first century of the 
Christian era, explains a then very ancient name of wine, as 
denoting its intoxicating quaUty. The women of Bome 
and Latium were called abs-^m-ious, because they abstained 
from wine, quod temetum, prisca lingua, appeUdbatur, 'called 
temetum in their most ancient language.' (Fahri Thesaurus.y* 

Now, as we have just seen, the women did not abstain 
from must^ either fresh or preserved; and Mr. Bule contends, 
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and contends rightly, that both mmtum in Latin and 
gleuhos in Qreek, included an intoxicating-liquor in its 
applioationa ; and the fact is undeniable, that fermentation 
alone converts gprape*jnice into an intoxicating drink. He 
also contends Uiat Tirosh (translated new-wine) " is also 
spoken of as in the imfermented state." Of the word aiLsis, 
too, translated ainos neos, he concedes that '' it means the 
simple pnre jnioe of the grape.*' He asserts that ^' the 
equwcdent Gh?eek word is gleuhos, ^ sweet mnst.' The most 
ancient (Syriac) version does not translate the word of 
' wine,* bnt by ' mnst.' The Bthiopic, * drink fresh made^ 
made from the jnice of ripe-fruits.* ( Imdolf. Lex. ^th) 
The Chaldee Targam, too (Esther i. 7), supposes that 
Ahasuems and his Lords were drunken with hhamer msis, 
^ fresh grape juice * ; a luxfby quite in place on the table of 
the King of JBabylon.** 

It thus appears that to ^ distinguish * one wine fr^m 
another, does not exclude the common property by which 
they are entitled to a common name ; and that even 
specific names were much more general than is commonly 
supposed. 

To afSrm, as Mr. Bule does, that " Grape-juice is not 
wine, any more than chaff is bread,'* is to over-rule the 
plainest facts in language, and to mistake a contrast for a 
comparison. Chaff is the husk of com, not the material of 
bread ; but * grape-juice * is the very substance of wine, — 
as Thomas Aquinas has it, of ^ the specific nature of wine.' 

To those persons who read the New Testament through 
the spectacles of modem tastes and customs — who cannot 
comprehend how the Apostolic injunctions against the 
' nmch wine ' can be needed, unless on the assumption that 
all wine was intoxicating — ^we commend the following 
admissions by Mr. Bule : — 

" This very grape-juice, notwithstanding its purity, was 
chiefly known in antiquity as the castMil drink of tJie 
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peascmtry, or, when careftilly preserved, as tlie choice 
beverage of epicures. It was sweet to the taate, and had 
not acquired the asperity consequent on the abstraction 
[? conversion] of saccharine matter by fermentation. A 
larger quantity might be taken, and the eastern sot could 
enjoy himself longer over the cup, than if it were filled up 
with fermented- wine, without being baffled by the senseless- 
ness of profound inebriation. He could drink until he waa 
filed, superadding the vicious indulgence of the epicure to 
that of the brute. The Roman Ladies, if we may credit 
the common report of their contemporaries, were so fond 
of it [i.e. unfermented-wine], that they would first fill their 
stomachs with it, throw it off by emetics, and then repeat 
the draught. (Cf. Lucian cupud Wetstein, in Acts ii. 13.) " 

We have referred to Lucian for ourselves, and find the 
following illustration : — " I came, by Jove, as those who 
drink gleuTcos, swelling out their stomach, require an 
emetic" (Philops, 39). 

Paul, it is evident when teaching the Deacons and 
Deaconesses to avoid * following after wine,* or being given 
to miLch wine, was simply guarding against a vice of the 
day having no necessary relation to the * quality ' of the 
wine, as intoxicating or not. 
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THE WINE OF THE SACRAMENT. 



'*It is much to be feared,** says a judicious writer, '* that 
the opinions of men in general, on subjects of the greatest 
importance, and on which it most depends whether their 
influence shall be beneficial or injurious to mankind, are 
formed without inquiry or consideration, and are the mere 
prejudices of education ; or adopted because they will pro- 
mote their interest ; or because they are in fashion, and 
propagated by those who have a direct interest in deceiving 
the world. Very few even think of exammmg into the truth 
of the opinions they find to prevail in the more respectable 
classes of Society; but most men adopt them as sound 
maxims, and regulate by them their judgment and actions, 
even in cases in which they must necessarily incur a very 
heavy responsibility. Yet while they thus take no pai/na to 
avoid error, they are always ready, when it turns out that 
they are in the wrong, to plead their ignorance or error in 
excuse for their misconduct; though it be manifest that 
neitli&r ignorcmce nor error is a valid excuse where it might 
ha/ve heen prevented^ or remedied, by such an attention to 
the subject, as its importance, honestly considered, would 
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have appeared to require, and by the use of the means which 
were in their power."*' 

To no subject can this hortative be more justly and need- 
fully applied, than to the question of the use of sensualizing 
Intoxicants, whether dietetically or sacramentally, and to 
the pretended vindication of their use from that Sacred 
word, which, as the sword of the Holy Spirit, had for its 
great and almost sole design, the purifying of men's lives and 
habits, and the increase of their spiritual aspirations. If 
any more words were needed, in regard to the originating 
causes of our current errors, we might find them in the in- 
structive warnings of Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

** There are three mistakes frequently committed by 
Christians, each of which has contributed to prevent 
successful opposition to corruption, and correction of them. 

" (1.) Some have attached too much importance to matters 
not essential, and have contended too earnestly about them. 

**(2.) Others — and sometimes even the very same persons 
— have acquiesced in very serious corruptions, through a 
mistaken anxiety for what they consider Christian Unity 
and concord. 

*' (3.) Tending to the same effects is a mistaken dread 
of iymovations. Those who are on their guard only against 
sudden corruptions, and overlook such as creep in silently 
and gradually, will be disposed to resist as innovations what 
are, in truth, restorations ; and to maintain what are, in 
reality, very great and mischievous innovations." f 

Of the first of these three causes, Dr. Whately gives as an 
example, ^* that most bitter dissension which arose between 



* Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence : by the Eev. J. E. 
Gambier, 3d. Ed. p. 132. 

t Third Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclopsedia Brittanica : on 
the Riae, Progress, and Corruptions of Christianity. 8th £d> 

Q 
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the Eastern and Western Churches as to the use of learened 
or unleavened hread at the Lord's supper *' — a point, one 
would have thought, sufficiently indisputahle — hut which the 
spirit of party has so faf confused, that we find one large 
portion of Christendom consuming leavened hread and ten- 
fermented wine ; another repudiating leavened-hread, while 
fiercely contending for /ermen^ac? wine ; and a third, insisting 
upon both elements heing fermented ! The Greek and 
Roman hranches of the Church took opposite elements to 
spite each other, the Protestant Churches took leavened-bread 
to flout the Romanists, and, we suppose, fermenied-yfine to 
please themselves. The Eastern Church, universally, obeyed 
the La/w, 

Speaking of the second cause, Dr. Whately observes 
that " if the Rulers of any Church,* /orc0 a part of its mem- 
hers to separate from it, by maintaining what is reaUy 
unscriptural, the guilt of the Schism lies with those rulers. 
The questions however, what is or is not scriptural ? and 
what points are essential ? — are to be very ca/refully and can" 
didly considered^ under a sense of awful responsibility to 
God." He further remarks, that '* there is nothing so grossly 
and notoriously false as not to gain credence, if maintained 
by hoth of two opposite parties." In this case the Truth is 
literally crucified between them ; and in fact, both the 
Church claiming infallibility, and the Churches acting it, 
equally agree in the dogmatic assertion that alcoholic wine is 
the true and only ' fruit of the vine * to be employed at the 
Lord's Supper ! 

Of the third cause of corruption, the Archbishop says, 
"If we look to ScBiPTUBE, and compare this witlx the 
doctrine and practices of some Christian churches, it will be 
PLAINLY SEEN that their religion has been corrupted ; though 

* Br. Campbell, an Independent leader, and some Wesleyan Jdinisters, 
haughtily repelled the conscientious temperance men who asked £or the 
unfennented vine, by this dictum—" "Wb know no such ctrsTOic I '• 
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we may not be able to say exactly wTi&n,, or by what means.** 
And this is the only safe proceeding.. .If we would keep our 
Religion pure, both from new and from old corruptions, we 
must go straight to the very fowitain-head itself ^ and observe 
what is, or is not, agreeable to the inspired Word "—for 
** then, and then only, we are secured against the danger of 
having God*s Word superseded by 'doctrines which are 
commandments of men.' " 

As respects the elements of the Passover, had we to 
S[pipe&], for the first time, to the plain language of Exodus, 
could there be any reasonable doubt? What says the 
* Encyclopaedia Brittanica ' in its article • Passover * ? 

** Considerable dispute has been raised as to whether the 
wine used (originally) was fermented or unfermented, — was 
the ordinary wine,' in short, or the pure juice of the grape. 
Those who hold that it was unfermented appeal mainly to 
the expression * unfermented- things,* which is the true render* 
ing of the word (matsah) translated * unleavened bread.* The 
Eabbins would seem to havfe interpreted the command re- 
specting * ferment ' as extending to the mne as well as to 
the bread. The modern Jews, accordingly, generally use 
raisin-wine " — i.e. wine made by steeping raisins over-night 
in water, and then expressing the juice. 

What, then, stands, in the way of that which otherwise 

would seem to be so plain a reading ? Tradition, and tradition 

beginning only after an interval of Centuries from the giving 

and authoritative reading of the Law, — tradition of the same 

chronology and character as that which the Eeedeemer so 

strongly denounced as having made void the Law which it 

professed to expound and honour! We will not even 

attempt to ascertain when the Jewish church first got corrupted 

on the subject, but proceed to the consummation of 

the evil. 

Dr. Henry Tattam, Archdeacon of Bedford, says, that 
"the Passover was yearly celebrated by aZHho Jews, with 

Q2 
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'* wine of an intoxicating quality. There can be litUe doM 
** that OUR Sayioub, with his disciples, followed the usual 
" practice." We might reasonably stop to ask the Archdeacon 
whether the abstaining Essenes and Therapeuta of whom 
history so nobly speaks, and who were both Jews and 
Pharisees like Paul, are included in his sweeping phrase of 
*aU the Jews ? We might urge with some force, that if they 
distinguished and departed from ' the usiuil practice,' — they 
who so closely approximated to our Lord in their ethical 
principles — why should not He and the Disciples ? But we 
admit, for argument's sake, * the usual practice,' and we press 
home the conclusion, that Christ and his followers did what 
was usually done. Dr. Tattam makes no reservation, and 
indeed criticism will permit no modification of his principle, 
either in quantity or degree. Another opponent of the truth 
— Mr W. H. Rule, in his * Brief Inquiry' — after citing the 
Talmudic law that each person (man, woman, and child) 
must drink /our cups of Wine at the Passover supper, draws 
the conclusion, that *^all Jerusalem must have been that 
night under the intoxicating-influence of Wine, and therefore 
prepared for the deed of Darkness then to be perpetrated." 
This follows clearly enough from the assumed premiss tliat 
the wine universally used was intoxicating — otherwise the 
'all' and the 'must' are mere beggings of the question. We 
know from the Talmud, that an Italian quart (or four cups) 
made Eabban Gamaliel speechless drunk. "^ Now, with, all 
due deference to the Archdeacon of Bedford, we refuse to 
believe that either our Lord and his disciples, or the Essenes, 
fell into the usual practice of using S| pints (Englisli 
measure) of intoxicating Wine at this supper; and we 
further refuse to believe that Spiritual persons, who could 
distinguish quantity, had no eye for that special quaJity 
of Wine a mocker, which "stings like a serpent and bites 

• lighfoot's Works. Yol, x. p. 1«T. Ed, of 1828. 
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like the basilisk." Even Dr. Fwule — for in his awn language, 
he now *apes the doctor' — even Tie is shocked at the 
conclusion from his premiss, and thus strives to elude it by 
the gratuitous assertion that *Hhat Company, in which the 
Sacrament of our Commumion was instituted, must have 
"been free from so noxious an influence" We agree with the 
matter of the conclusion arrived at, but we demur to the 
way of reaching it. He says, indeed, of the Jews at large, 
**in their companies, each person filled his cup four times ; 
but in His each cup appears to have been filled but twice.*' 
Now this is mere trifling, for the words in relation to the 
first commemorative cup do not negative the drinking of a 
cup which had opened the feast; while *the cup after 
supper* seems rather to infer a preceding or third oup 
during supper. However, the greater the disparity between 
the ' usual practice,* and that of our Lord's, the less weight 
can be given to the assumptions of Dr. Tattam : in fact, our 
Wesleyan doctor deals a fair blow at his Episcopal cousin. 
But we have not ourselves done with the Archdeacon. If 
.he will force our Lord's example into the Rabbinical and 
' usual* mould, we must carry him to another instance of 
Talmudic interpretation and practice : — 

' The following law respecting the meal to be provided at 
the Feast of Purim was certainly not inspired : — "A man*8 
duty with regard to the feast is, that he should eat meat... 
and drink wine until he he dnmk and fall asleep in hi$ 
drunkenness" (Hilhhoth Megillah, c. ii. 16.) The Talmud, 
however, is not satisfied with so vague a direction, but lays 
down, with its usual precision, the exact measure of intoxication 
required : — *'A man is bound to get so drwnk with wine at 
Purim, as not to know the difference between cursed is 
Haman, and blessed is Mordecai" (Megillah, fol. 7, ool. 3). 
But perhaps some learned champion of the inspiration of 
the Talmud will fly to that refuge for destitute commentators, 
the parabolic language of the East, and tell us that this law 
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is to be understood figuratively, "as meamng to inculeaie 
excessive devotion, such an ahstracfion of the senses from 
outward things, as not to distinguish between cursed is 
Haman and blessed is Mordecai.'* This kind of defence is 
not new, for Eabbi Eliezer's permission to ''split open an 
unlearned man like a fish" has been interpreted of the 
spiritual opening of the understanding, and the great 
anxiety of the rabbies to impart instruction to the ignorant! 
We much doubt whether the Archdeacon himself will believe 
the interpretation, since the great and learned rabbies, 
Solomon Jarchi and Moses Maimonides,^t76 undjcrstood literal 
drunkenness, and have named ' wine * as the legitimate liquor. 
On the other hand, while B. Joseph Karo has simply given 
the command verbatim as it stands in the Talmud, a note in 
the ' Orahh Chayim' shows, that some of the modem rabbies 
were not able to swallow such a precept, and, therefore, say 
that an Israelite does his duty, if he only drink a little more 
than usual. The Talmud itself however admits of no such 
gloss, for after giving the law, it goes on to furnish* an 
illustration of its meaning, in the history of the very Balbhi, 
on whose authority this traditional command rests : — Babba 
and Eabbi Zira made their Furim entertainment together. 
When Babba got drunk, he arose and killed Babbi Zira. 
On the next day he prayed for mercy, and God restored Zira 
to life. The following year Babba again proposed to B. Zira 
to have their Purim entertainment together, but he answered, 
'Miracles dont happen every day,' (Megillah, fol. 7, col. 3.) 
If this does not convince Dr. Tattam that christians have 
nothing whatever to do with any Babbinical interpretations, 
or any Talmudical practices, and that their ' authority,' if it 
proves anything, will prove a great deal too much, — ^we have 
no hopes of shaking his opinions, or relaxing his prejudices, 
by any amount or kind of evidence whatsoever. 

Dr. Bule is fond of quoting the Mishna as "a work 
compiled about the year of our Lord 160," but we remark, 
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that neither he, nor more learned men, can extract a single 
passage from it contravening our views — they have to eke out 
their argument with the false and absurd explanations and 
adddUons of the later Babbins — Bartenora, Maimonides, 
Yarchi, etc., who had no better means of knowing the facts 
than we have, since thej were separated from their * authori- 
ties' by a gulf of centuries as wide as that which parts 
ourselves from them. We said, *' false and aibsurd explana* 
tions." By way of example, take what Bartenora, and 
Maimonides say of the Passover Law prohibitmg ferment 
and fermented thmgs (bread and wine) : — " It is an hypothe- 
sis of the Jews that the water of Fruits does not ferment ; 
hence the prohibition does not apply to pure water and to 
wine." Here, then, we have the full concession that the law 
did exclude 'everything really fermented ' — only the Babbins 
rendered the law null and void by an allegation utterly false 
in fact and chemistry, and even fatuously contradictory, 
since it implies thsit fermented wine is the product of a fruit- 
juice that will not * ferment.' Which is most absurd, the 
Babbins of the Dark-ages, or the modem Doctors who walk 
by their lantern, is hard to determine. Since Dr. Tattam is 
strangely uninformed as to the extra Biblical use of the word 
* Wine,' amongst the Jews, — and since, as Dean Prideaux 
remarks of the Targums, " the phraseologies, idioms, and 
peculiar forms of speech which we find in them, do in many 
instances help much for the illustrating and better under- 
standing of the New Testament," * — we will transcribe and 
translate two passages from the ancient Jewish writings :— - 

The Oemara on Isaiah Ixiv. 4, speaking of the Messiah's 
kingdom, has these words : — " It is the Wine (yayin) pre- 
served in its grapes, hitherto, from the six days of creation." 
(Sanhed. fo. 091.) 

The Ohaldee pa/raphrase on Grenesis xxvii. Q5, is this :-^ 

* Connexion of the Old and Kew Teetament, 
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" An SDgel appeared before him (Messiah), who brought 
wiKK (yayin), which had been reserved in its grapes from the 
beginning." 

Could there be any doubt, amongst those familiar with this 
literature in the days of the Eedeemer, as to what was in His 
mind when speaking of the new-wine of the kingdom ? 

Dr. Tattam's second prejudice is expressed as follows: — 
" No such wine [as the unfermented] has been mentioned bj 
"any Inspired writer, nor by any known Ecclesiastical 
" writer, from the days of the Apostles till now.** Were 
this actually so, it would make no material difference to the 
argument, for it might happen here as in the instance of the 
Baptism of Youths that Tery young people (yet capable of 
belief and profession) were baptised, though we have no ex- 
plicit mention of the fact. But to use the argumenJum ad 
hominem, does the Archdeacon hold that the Baptism of 
Infants was un- Apostolic, because it is not ' mentioned P * It 
would be quite sufficient for us (as abundantly shown to be 
the fact in the body of Dr. Nott's lectures), that the language 
of the Bible dove-tailed with the records of history and the 
theory of true Temperance advocated in these pages. But 
more, far more than that, is demonstrated. The distinction 
in quality between the good and bad wine, is as clear as that 
between good and bad men, or good and bad wives, or good 
and bad spirits ; for one is the constant subject of warning, 
designated * poison ' literally, analogically, and figuratively, 
while the other is commended as refreshing and innocent 
(which no alcoholic wine is).* The general word Yayin 

• From Calvin* 9 Commentary. — " Psalm Ix. 6, They were drunk with 
the Wine of drowsiness, or giddiness. Not even the Hebrew interpreters 
themselves agree about the word (rael^ *reel*). For many translate it 
venom, or poison. But it is easy to gather that the prophet speaks 
specially of a Poisoned Potion that bereaves men's minds of sense and 
understanding ; for his purpose was to set before their eyes the curse ^ 
Go4 that had reigned," 
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covers both good and bad wine, while ausis, sohhe, and 
gleukos are palpably inclusive of grape-juice, both fresh and 
boiled. Concerning one sort, the command is clear — neepsate, 
* drink-not ; * mee parohwn, * be not by it ; ' — concerning the 
other, * follow not after much wine,' as did the Pagans from 
whom the Apostles drew their converts. The statement as 
to * Ecclesiastical writers,' unless there be some reservation 
in the phrase, is, if possible, still less to the purpose; still 
wider of * the Law and the Testimony,' since it is certain 
that the Roman Church destroyed the hooka of those whom 
it denounced as < heretical,' including (as Neander says) those 
of different kinds of Ahatainers, We know enough, however, 
even from their enemies, to refute the groundless assumption 
of Dr. Tattam. Photius testifies of the Severians — " They 
were averse to wine a» tJie cause of drunh&nnessy The 
Essenes, says Josephus, called 'wine,* as we do, * Foors 
physic' Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, says of the 
Encratites (the New Testament word for * Temperates *), 
" They did not use wine at all, saying, it was of the Devil." 
Theodoret remarks of Tatian (A.D. 172), " He abhors the 
use of wine." Augustin says of the Manicheans, ** They 
are so perverse, that while they call tome the poison of tho 
Prince of Darkness, they do not scruple to suck grapes** — 
nor, we should suppose, drink fresh grape juice? {De Monb, 
MamchoBor. lib. ii. s. 44.) It is therefore, evident, from this 
self-exposed folly of St. Augustin, — who no more understood 
the facts of nature and the principles of Teetotalism than 
do our modem opponents, — that the ancient Encratites knew 
very well what they were about, and objected, not to natural 
grapes or grape juice, but to humanly /erme?i^ wine. The 
great * Ecclesiastical ' historian, Bingham, shows that cen- 
turies after the apostolic age, there were Christian churches 
who still walked in 'the old paths,' in spite of that 
authoritative teaching which, standing blasphemously 
in the place of Qod, and his secretary ' oonscience|' 
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brought down upon Euiope the sombre douda of * the 
Dark Ages ' : — 

*' The third council of Braga relates Cjprian*s words, cor- 
recting several abuses that had crept into the Sacrament, as 
some. ..who used no othsb Wine but what they prened av4 
cf the dusters of grapes" (Vol. v. ch. 3.) 

What would the Archdeacon haye ? Ls not this testimony ? 

The very sort of wine used by ' some ' churches above a 

thousand years back, is the wine used by two hundred 

churches in Great Britain at the present time — '' no other 

Wine but what is pressed out of the clusters of grapes." No 

other is needed ; and, as we have shown in a previous article 

(Appendix B), no other is * ihe produce of the vine.' * The 

ancient and modern church, it seems, has been 

« Beset 
With ipeciilatiTe-iiotions rashly sown, 
Whence thickly-sproating growth of poisonous weed8."t 

May the facts now placed before the reader, deliver him 

from the errors which spring from ignorance equally of 

nature and of history ! 
A third erroneous assertion is made by the Archdeacon : — 
« Fermented wine has been used in the Christian Church 

"from Apostolic times to the present day, except a reprehen- 

<* sible practice X in the Abyssinian Church." 

* Perhaps an illnstiation from other things may tend to impress upon 
Dr. Tattam, the fnll force and true meaning of language : — U " Iron is 
taken out of the earth" (Job xxviii. 2), does not signify that Col^s 
revolvers or Armttrong guni are taken out of the ground, and imply a 
sanction upon them ;^ot if "Out of the earth cometh bread" (Job 
xxviii. 6), neither means muffins, nor magnifies such stuff as Bakers 
sometimes sell,— on what principle can the Bibler make it appear that the 
parallel phrase, '* Food that cometh out of the earth" (Ps. ciy. 14), in- 
dudlng bread and wine, means the product of artificial fermentation t 
t Wordsworth Ecclesiastical Sonnets, xxxvii. 

X Such Churches appear to us to be exclusively correct, as regards both 
tke symbolical meaning of the elements, and the Apostolic practice, for 
they use iinleaTened bread as well as Kiifennented wine. 
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If 'from' and 'to' are intended to mdude both the 
apostolic and the present ' day/ we flatly deny that there has 
been, or is, any such universal castom; though we willingly 
allow that the ' Spiritual Despotism ' of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and of its later overbearing Imitators, has 
made the corruption pretty general. We have already seen 
on good ' Ecclesiastical ' authority, that the statement is no 
more true of some Oriental and Greek and a/ncient Italian 
Churches, than of the African. In the thirteenth century 
the great scholastic Theologist, Professor Aquinas, discussed 
this point, and settled the lawfulness of *■ grape juice ' in the 
sacrament of the Supper; and in America and Britain 
several htmdreds of Churches use unfermented wine. Dr. 
Tattam, we presume, is too learned a man to fall into the 
vulgar misreading of that solitary ambiguous text in 
1 Corinthians, xi. ^1 — " One is htmgry, another is /mZZ." If 
the Archdeacon says that the original means ' drunken,* we 
put against his dictum, by way of balance, that of Archbishop 
Newcome, who says (on John ii. 10, and 1 Cor. xi. 21), 
'' The word methuei does not necessarily denote drunkenness. 
The word may denote abundance without excess." For 
the rest, we refer the reader to Dr. Lees's Works^ vol. ii. p. 
195, where six pages of authorities are given, including what 
is much better than any authority, an induction of passages 
from the Greek Bible, where the word is used in the most 
innocent sense, and applied not only to water and winoi 
but even to solids! 

^ But the Ecclesiastical Geography of the Archdeacon is at 
fault. He cannot find ' unfermented wine ' in any Christian 
Sacrament north of Abyssinia ! We must instruct him a little, 
even if we get neither fee nor thanks. Let us, then, go 
northward to the Monasteries of the Coptic desert. " They 
used," says Tischendorff, " a thick jtdce of the grape, which I 
at first mistook for oil." If we go due East to India, we find 
the old writer Barbosa thus speaking : '* They celebrate it 
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with ihejutee expressed/ram raidns, softened one night in 
water.*' Osorius in his celebrated work, published at Cologne 
in 1686, says of the Christians of St Thomas : ''Vino ex 
passis uvis confecto in sacraficiis utuntur." (De Rebus : lib. 
iii. fo. 107). Let us next go direct north, far up into Persia, and 
hear what the old French Traveller, Baron Tavemier, has to 
say : — " The Christians of St. John are very numerous at 
Balsara, who anciently lived by the river Jordan. In the 
Eucharist they make use of meal, kneaded up with wine and 
oil ; for, say they, the body Christ being composed of the 
two principal parts, flesh and blood, the flour and the wine 
do most perfectly represent them. To make this wine, they 
take grapes dried in the sun, and casting water upon them, 
let them steep. The same wine they use for the consecration 
of the cup." {Travels, 1662, ch. viii.) Now come due west, 
into the very heart of Syria, and hear the evidence of the 
traveller, Ainsworth, concerning the Nestoreans : — ** Sunday, 
June 14th. At divine Service this morning, the Sacrament 
was administered to all present. Baisinrwater supplied the 
place of wine." {Trcuoels, Lond. 1843, vol. ii. p. 209.) What 
now becomes of the universality of fermented wine ? Nay, 
does not the alleged exception turn out to be the rule? 
Christianity, in all its primitive seats, observes the ancient 
custom — the corrupt Latin Church, and perhaps the savage 
and sensual Russian Church, alone use poisonous Wine to 
represent, profanely enough, the Life-giving Truth ! 
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ON 80BEE, 8APA, 8ABE (boiled wine), AND 

8ESMAEIM (preserves). 



6, Pa/rJc Eoad, 8t6kej Nemngton, 7 Ko. 23, 1861, 

Respected Friend, 

In reply to thy inquiries as to the Syrup 
of Grape-juice, I may state that it is an article of Domestic 
manufacture in almost every house in the vine districts of 
the South of France. It is simply the juice of the grape, 
boiled down to the consistence of treacle. This syrup is, 
in those parts, the common medium for making family 
Preserves ; and a great variety of fruit and other vegetable 
products are so embalmed, such as fresh figs, almonds, 
peaches, plums, melons, pumpkins, radishes, carrots, 
walnuts, tomatoes, etc. As to the use of [ordinary] Wine, 
it may be remarked, that it is almost entirely confined to 
the men. It is proverbial that if a young women is known 
to be in the habit of using it, she is unlikely to receive 
proposals of marriage. The drinking of it does not take 
place after dinner, when the ladies have withdrawn, but in 
the course of the meal, and (hen, usually in the proportion 
of one-third, or one-fourth wine, and the glass filled up 
with water, and this wine, it must be remembered, has not 
been brandied. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

^Robert Alsop. 

To Dr. F. B. LeeS; Leeds, 
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F. 

ON THE DRINKING USAGES OP SOCIETT. 

Bt Alonso Potter, D.D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Permsyhania, 



We do not aim to promote directly that Temperance which 
forms one of the noblest and most comprehensive of the 
Christian virtaes. Oar simple object is to prevent drunken- 
ness, with its legion of ills, by drying np the principal 
sources from which it flows. The occasion is a most worthy 
•one. For what is intemperance, and what the extent and 
magnitude of its evils P Of these we all know something. 
We all know how it diseases the body ; how it disturbs the 
equilibrium of the intellect ; how it poisons the springs of 
generous affection in the heart, and lays a ruthless hand 
upon the wh6le moral and spiritual nature. * What drunken- 
ness does to its poor victim, and to those who are bound to 
hinri by the closest ties, you all know. All know, did I say P 

• Strictly speaking, it is the drink alone which does this, for the drink 
is the only agent. Intemperance is a mere abstraction, and denotes a 
sequential state, not a cause. Drunkenness is the effect, drink the thing 
wldch produces it. 
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Let US thank Ood that few of yon ccm know, the inezpres- 
sible horrors which fill the soul of the inebriate, or the gloom 
and anguish of heart which are the portion of his fomily. 
You know enough, however, to feel that where this sin 
enters, there a blight falls on happiness, virtue, and even 
hope. Look at the palpable shame and misery and guilt 
which collect within and about one drunkard's home ; and 
then multiply their dreadful sum by the whole number of 
such homes, and you will have an accumulation of sin and 
sorrow which no mortal arithmetic can g^age, but which 
is sufficient to appal the stoutest heart and move to sym« 
pathy the coldest charity. 

But WHENCE does this v^t and hideous evil come P To 
you, as a jury of inquest, standing over the victim it strikes 
down, I appeal for a verdict according to truth and evidence. 
Can it be said that they who are now cold in death, with a 
drunkard's shame branded on their memory, * died by visi- 
tation of Gt)d ' ? God sends no such curse even upon the 
guiltiest of his creatures. He may send pestilence and 
earthquake ; he may send blasting and mildew ; but he 
conmiissions no moral plague, like drunkenness, to carry 
desolation to the souls as well as bodies of men. This evil, 
alas ! is self-invoked and self-inflicted. 

And how ? Do men rush deliberately, and with full pur- 
pose of heart, into such an abyss P Is there any one so lost 
to se]f-respect, to all prudence and duty, so devoid of every 
finer instinct and sentiment of our nature, that he can wil- 
lingly sink down to ignominy and woe P Nay. Every 
human being recoils, with involuntary horror, &om the con- 
templation of such a fate. He shrinks from it as we would 
from the foul embraces of a serpent, and feels that he would 
sooner sacrifice everything than take his place beside the 
bloated and degraded beings who seem dead to all that is 
noble in our nature or hopeM in our lot. These are victims 
that have gone blindfold to their fate. Gentle is the dedivi^. 
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smooth and noiseless the descent, which conducts them, step 
by step, along the treacherous way, till suddenly their feet 
slide, and they find themselves plunging over the awful 
precipice. 

And WHAT is that deceitful road ? Or which is the 
perfidious g^de who stands ever ready to turn aside the 
feet of the unwary traveller ? Here is the great question. 
To arrest an evil effectually, we must know its nature and 
cause. It is idle to lop off branches, while the trunk stands 
firm and full of lift. It is idle to destroy noxious leaves or 
flowers, while the plant still pours forth its malignant 
humours at the root. If we would go to the bottom of this 
evil, if we would lay the axe to the very root of the baleful 
tree, we must see how and whence it is that unsuspecting 
multitudes are thus ensnared, never scenting danger till 
they begin to taste of death. 

It will be admitted, that, if there were no ' temperate- 
drinking' [so called], there would bo none that is intempe- 
rate. Men do not begin by what is usually called 
' immoderate indulgences,' but by that which they regard as 
'moderate.' Gradually and insensibly their draughts are 
increased^ until the feelings and functions of life are permo' 
nently deranged, and there is [set up] that morbid appetite 
which will hardly brook restraint, and the indulgence of 
which is sottish intemperance. Let it be remembered; then, 
that what is usually styled temperate drinking, stands a^ the 
condition-precedent of that which is intemperate. Discon- 
tinue one, and the other becomes impossible. 

But what is the cause of moderate or temperate drinking p 
Is it the force of natural appetite P No. Kine-tenths 
of those who use alcoholic stimulants, do it, in the first 
instance, and often for a long time, not from appetite, but 
from deference to custom or fashion. Usage has associated 
intoxicating drinks with good fellowship — ^with offices of 
hospitality and friendship. However &lse and dangerous 
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such an association ma/be, it is not surprising that, when 
once established, it continnaUy gathers strength ; with 
some throngh engendered appetite, with others throngh 
sordid interest. It is in this way that Drinking Usages 
have become incorporated with every pursnit in life, with 
the tastes and habits of every grade and class. In the 
dining-room of the afflnent, in the pnblic room of the hotel, 
in every place of refreshment, in the social gatherings of 
the poor, in the harvest field and in the workshop, alcoholic 
liqnor was at one time deemed essential. Too often it is 
deemed so still. Many a host and employer, many a yonng 
companion, shrinks even now from the idea of exchanging 
the kind offices of life without the aid of intoxicating 
liquors, as he would shnnk fr^m some sore offence against 
taste and propriety. Not to put the cup to your neighbour's 
lip is, in one word, to sin against that most absolute of 
earthly sovereigns, Fashion. 

Here, then, lies the gist of the whole difficulty. Fashion 

propagates itself downward. Established and upheld by 

the more refined and opulent, it is soon caught up by those 

in less conspicuous walks. It thus spreads itself over the 

whole face of society, and, becoming allied with other 

principles, is planted deep in the habits and associations of 

a people. It is preeminently so with dbinkino usages. 

Immemorial custom ; the exam^pU of those whose education 

or position gives them a commanding sway over the opinions 

of others ; appetite with them who have drunk till what was 

once but compliance with usage is now an imperious 

craving ; the interest of many who thrive by the Traffic in 

intoxicating drinks, or by the follies into which they betray 

men — ^here are causes which so fortify and strengthen our 

drinking usages, that they seem to defy all change. But 

let us not despair. We address those who are willing to 

think, and are accustomed to bring every question to the 

stem test of utility and duty. To these, then, we appeal. 
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Drinking usages are iihe cUef oanse of intemperance ; 
and these derire their force and anthoriiy, in the first 
instance, wholly trom those who give law tofcishion. Let this 
be considered. Do yon ask for the treacherous gtdde, who, 
with winning smiles and honied accents, leads men forward 
fix>m one degree of indulgence to another, till they are be- 
sotted and lost P Seek him not in the purlieus of the low 
grogshop ; seek him not in any scenes of coarse and vulgar 
revelry. He is to be found where they meet who are the 
observed of all observers. There, in the abodes of the rich 
and admired ; there, amidst all the enchantments of luxury 
and elegance ; where friend pledges friend ; where wine is 
invoked to lend new animation to gaiety and impart new 
brilliancy to wit ; in the sparkling glass, which is raised even 
by the hand of beautiM and lovely women, — there is the 
most dangerous decoy. Can that be unsafe which is thus 
associated with all that is fair and graceM in woman, with 
all that is attractive and brilliant in man ? Must not that 
be proper, which has the deliberate and time-honoured sanc- 
tion of those who stand before the world as the ^ glass of 
fashion,' and ' rose of the fair state '? 

Thus reason the great proportion of men. They are look- 
ing continually to those who, in their estimation, are more 
favoured of fortune, or more accomplished in mind and 
manners, than themselves. We do not regulate our watclies 
more careftilly or more universally by the town-clock, than 
do nine-tenths of mankind take their tone from the residue 
who occupy places towards which all are struggling. 

Let the responsibility of these drinking usages be put, 
then, where it justly belongs. When you visit, on some 
errand of mercy, the abodes of the poor and afflicted ; "^rlien 
you look in on some home which has been made dark by 
drunkenness, where hearts are desolate and hearths are 
cold ; where want is breaking-in as an armed man ; vrliere 
the wife is heart-broken or debased; and children axe fast 
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becoming demoralized, — ^friends ! would jou connect effect 
with cause, and trace this hideous monster back to its true 
parent, let your thoughts fly away to some abode of wealth 
and refinement where conviviality reigns ; where, amidst 
joyous greetings, and fiiendly protestations, and merry 
shouts, the flowing bowl goes round ; and there you will see 
that which is sure to make drinking everywhere attractive, 
and cannot fail tQ^make drunkenness common. 

Would we settle our account, then, with the drinking 
mages of the refined and respectable ? We must hold them 
answerable for maintaining corresponding usages in other 
classes of society ; and we must hold them answerable, fur- 
ther, for the frightM amount of intemperance which results 
from those usages. We must hold them accountable for all 
the sin, and all the unhappiuiBSS, and all the pinching poverty, 
and all the nefarious crimes to which intemperance gives 
rise. So long as these usages maintain their place among 
the respectable, so long wiU drinking and drunkenness abound 
through all grades and conditions of life. JSTeither ihe power 
of Law aimed at the Traffic in liquors,, nor the force of 
Argument addressed to the understandings and con- 
sciences of the many, will ever prevail to cast out the fiend 
Drunkenness, so long as they who are esteemed the 
favoured few, uphold, with unyielding hand, the practice of 
drinking.* 

Hence the question, whether this monster evil shall be 
abated, resolves itself always into another question. Will 
the educated, the wealthy, the respectable, persist in sustaining 
the usages which produce it ? Let them resolve that these 
usages shall no longer have their countenance, and their 
insidious power is broken. Let them resolve that, wherever 
they go, the empty wine glass shall proclaim their silent 

* The Bishop is a strong prohibitionist, but he rightly holds that it is 
essential to touch aU of the three great causes of the eyilonamelj, 

PSBSOKAL irSE, SOCIAL TtXAMPLB, and LBOAL TEXTTATION. 
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protest ; and Fashion, wUch now commands us to drink, 
shall soon command us, \nth all-potential voice, to abstain. 

Now, what is there in these usages to entitle them to the 
patronage of the wise and good ? Are they necessary ? 
Are they usefiil ? 

Unless they can show some offset to the vast amount of 
evil which they occcksion, they ought surely to be ruled out 
of court. But is any one prepared to maintain that these 
Drinking Usages are necessary — that it is even iLseful that 
men should use intoxicating liquors as a beverage ? Do 
they add vigour to muscle, or strength to intellect, or warmth 
to the heart, or rectitude to conscience ? The experience 
of thousands, even millions, has answered this question. 
In almost every age and quarter of the world, but especially 
yrithin the last twenty-five years, and in our own land, 
many have made trial of entire abstinence from all that can 
intoxicate. "Kow few of them will confess that they have 
suffered from it, either in health of body, or elasticity of 
spirits, or energy and activity of mind ! How many will 
testify that in each of these respects they were sensible 
gainers from the time they renoxmced the use of all alcoholic 
stimulants ! 

But, if neither useful nor necessary, can it be contended 
that these drinking customs are harmless ? Are they not 
expensive ? Many a moderate drinker, did he reckon, up 
accurately the cost of his indulgence, would discover that it 
forms one of his heaviest burdens. No taxes, says Franklin, 
are so oppressive as those which men levy on themselves. 
Appetite and fashion, vanity and ostentation, constitute our 
most rapacious tax-gatherers. 

In wasting £80,000,000 every year, the population of 
Britain put it beyond the power of any government to avert 
from multitudes the miseries of want. Were but a tithe 
of that sum wrenched from the hands of toil-worn labour, 
and buried in the Thames or the oceaD, we should all regard | 
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it as an act of stupendous folly and guilt. Yet it were 
infinitely better that such a sum should be cast into the 
depths of the sea, than that it should be expended in a way 
which must debauch the morals, destroy the health, and lay 
waste the personal and domestic happiness of thousands. If 
the question be narrowed down to one of mere material 
wealth, no policy can be more suicidal than that which 
upholds usages, the eflfect of which is to paralyze the 
productive powers of a people, and to derange the proper 
and natural distribution of property. Remember, then, he 
who sustains these usages sustains the most prolific source 
of improvidence and want. He makes, at the same time, an 
inroad upon his own personal income, which is but a loan 
from God, entrusted to him for his own and others' good. 

But these drinking usages are not only expensive — they 
are unreasonable. What is their practical effect ? It is that 
others shall decide for us a question which ought most 
clearly to be referred only to our own taste and sense of 
duty. We are to drink, whether it be agreeable to us or 
not ; whether we think it right or not ; whether we think 
it safe or not ! Moreover — and this is sufl&ciently humili- 
ating — ^we are to drink precisely when, and precisely where^ 
OTHERS prescribe. It has been said that, in some parts of 
our country, one must either drink with a man who invites 
him, or fight. It is not long since, in every part of it, one 
must either drink when invited, or incur the firowns and 
jeers of those who claimed to be arbiters of propriety. 
And is a bondage like this to be upheld ? Does it become free- 
bom men, to bow down their necks to a servitude so unre- 
lenting, and yet so absurd ? 

A German nobleman once paid a visit to Great Britain 
when the practice of toasting and drinking healths was at 
its height. Wherever he went, during a six months* tour, 
he found himself obliged to drink, though never so loth. 
He must pledge his host and hostess. He must drin^ «"^^ 
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erery one who would be ciyil to him, and with eyeiy one 
who wished a conyenient pretext for taking another glass. 
He must drink a bumper in hononr of the king and qaeen, 
in honour of ohnrch and state, in honour of the army and 
navy. How often did he find himself retiring with 
throbbing temples, and bnming cheek, from these scenes of 
intmsive hospitaliiy ! At length his visit drew to a close ; 
and to reqnite, in some measure, the attentions which had 
been lavished upon him, he made a grand entertainment. 
Assembling those who had done him honour, he gathered 
them rotind a most snmptaotis banquet, and feasted them 
to their utmost content. The tables were then cleared. 
Servants entered with two enormous hams ; one was placed 
at each end ; slices were cut and passed to each guest, when 
the host rose, and with all gravity said : " Gentlemen, I give 
you the king ! please eat to his honour." His guests 
protested. They had dined ; they were Jews ; they were 
already surcharged through his too generous cheer. But 
he was inflexible. '' Gentlemen," said he, '^ for six months 
you have compelled me to d/rink at your bidding. Is it too 
much that you should now eat at mine ? I have been 
submissive : why should you not follow my example ? You 
will please do honour to your king ! You shall then be 
served with another slice in honour of the queen, another to 
the prosperity of the royal femily, and so on to the end of 
the chapter." 

But, waiving the absurdity and costliness of these usages, 
let me ask if they are safe. No one that drinks can be 
perfectly certain that he may not die a drunkard. Numbers 
which defy all computation, have gone this road, who were 
once as self-confident as any of us can be. No one who 
drinks can be certain that he may not, in some unguarded 
hour, fall into a debauch, in which he shall commit some 
error, or perpetrate some crime, that will follow him, with 
shame and sorrow, all his days. How many a young maziy 
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bj one Bach indifieretion, has cast a doad oyer all his 
prospects for life ! You have read Shakspere's ^ Othello/ 
the most finiBhed aad perfect, perhaps, of all his tragedies* 
What is it but a solemn Temperance lecture ? Whence 
come all the horrors that cluster round the closing scenes 
of that awful and magnificent drama ? Is it not from the 
wine with which lago plied Cassio ? What is lago himself 
but a human embodiment of the Great Master of Evil P 
And, as that Master goes abroad oyer the earth * seeking 
whom he may devour,'* where does he find a more potent 
instrument than the treacherous wine cup P This dark 
tragedy, with its crimes and sorrows, is but an epitome, a 
Mat transcript, of ten thousand tragedies which are aU the 
time enacting on the theatre of our daily life. How many 
are there at this moment, who, £rom the depths of agonized 
and remorseful hearts, can echo the words of Othello's 
sobered but almost frenzied lieutenant, '* O thou invisible 
i^m< of wme ! if thou hast no name to be known by, let ub 
call thee dsvil !" " That men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains ! '[ That we should '^ with 
joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts !" ^^ Oh ! I have lost my reputation ! I have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial, — my 
reputation, lago, my reputation !" " To be now a sensible 
man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast ! strange I 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a 
devil." In this land, and in our day, there are few cups 
which, for the young and excitable, are not ^ inordinate.' 
Wines that are charged high with brandy, or brewed in the 
distillery of some remorseless fiftbricator, are never safe.f 

* The Qreek is kata-piee—* drink-down/ and standi in opposition to 
the command, *< Be sober," — UtenUy neepsate, *< drink not," with which 
the verse commences. (1. Peter, y. 8.) 

t Nor is any kind of intoxicating wine, howeyer direct from the 
yineyard. Let the wUfiil belieyers in the Light-wine delusion, listen to the 
following testimony from France :--»<< The abohdance of the Haryest in 
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Among wine pioverbs, there are two which are now mote 
than ever significant of truth : '' The most volnptaons of 
aiwaHninfl is the bottle " — " Bacdios has drowned more than 
Neptune." 

It is npt temperance fanatics, merely, that adjudge 
drinking to be haza/rdoua. It is so in their estimation who 
are close, practical observers and actors in life. Mr. 
Jefferson • is said to have expressed his conviction — the 
result of long and various experience — that no man should 
be entrusted with office who drank. I have now before me 
evidence, still more definite, in the two-fold system of rates 
proposed to be applied in one of our largest cities by the 
same life-insurance company. The one set of rates is 
adapted to those who use intoxicating liquors ; the other, to 
those who do not use them at all. Suppose that you wish 
your life to be assured to the extent of D.IOOO, and that you 
are twenty years of age. If you practice Abstinence, the 
rate will be D.11.60 per ftn-nnTn ; if you use intoxicating 
drinks, it will be D.14.70. At twenty-five years of age, the 
rates wiU be as D.13.30 to D.17. 

I have also before me the returns of two Benefit 
societies ; in one the principle of abstinence was observed, 
in the other not. With the same number of members in 
each, the deaths in one were but sev&niy-seven ; whereas, in 
the other, for the same period, they were one himd/red and 
ten. This result need not so much astonish us, when 
we are told, on the authority of persons who are said to 
have made careful inquiry, that, of all males who use 
intoxicating liquors, one in thirteen becomes intemperate. 

1868 diminished the poverty, and by consequence the crimes and offences 
which misery inspires ; but the abundance of the Yintagb, on the con- 
trary, mulUplied blows and wounds^ the quarrels of Cabarets, the rebellions, 
the outrages and yiolences towards the police. These facts are again 
found, in all analogous circumstances." — Revue cf Ecommik Chrilienne, 
Paris, 1862, p. 171-2. 

* A famouB President of the United States, and a man of great thought. 
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Here, then, are results reached by men of business, when 
engaged in ^.-mere calculation of probabilities. Drinking, 
according to their estimates, is hazardous — ^hazardous to 
life and property, hazardous to reputation and virtue. Is it 
not wise, then, to shun that hazard ? Is it not our duty ? 
We all consider it madness not to protect our children and 
ourselves against small-pock by vaccination ; and this, 
though the chances of dying by the 4isease may be but one 
in a thousand, or one in ten thousand. Drunkenness is 
a disease more loathsome and deadly than small-pock. 
Its approaches are still more stealthy ; and the specific 
against it — total abstinence — ^has never failed, and cannot 
fail. 

But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that you ccm 
drink with safety to yourself. Gem you drink witJi safety to 
yowr neighbour ? Are yon charged with no responsibility in 
respect to him ? You drink, as you fancy, within the limits 
of safety. He, in imitation of your example, drinks also, 
but passes that unseen, unknown line, within which, for 
him, safety lies. Is not your indulgence, then, a stumbling- 
block — ay, perchance, a fatal stumbling-block, in his way ? 
Is it not, IN PRINCIPLE, the very case contemplated by St. 
Paul, when he said : " It is good neither to eat fleshy nor to 
DRINK WINE, nor [do] anything, whereby thy brother stvmbleth 
or is offendedi or is made weak ?" Yonder are the young 
and inexperienced, without habits of self-controul, and 
with fiery appetites. Would you have them do as you do ? 
Yonder is one who is just on the verge of the precipice that 
will plunge him into shame and woe unutterable ; are you 
willing that he should find in your daily potations a specious 
apology for his own ? Or yonder is one who is already a 
bondman to this fearful vice, but who feels his debasement, 
and would gladly be once more free ; will you do that in his 
presence which will discourage him from striking boldly for 
emancipation P Nay, it may be that he is even now 
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sirngglixig YatkYelj to be fifw. He has dashed away the cap 
of sorcery, and is practising that whioh» to him, is the only 
altematiye from rain. Is it well, Christian — ^follower of Him 
who sought not his own, and went about doing good — ^is it 
well that from you should proceed an influence to press him 
back to his cups P — ^that^ou, by your example, should 
proclaim, that not to drink is to be oyer scrupulous and 
mean spirited ? — that at your table, he shaU encounter the 
fiudnation which he finds it so hard to withstand, so fatal 
to yield to P 

Many years ago, I knew an Instructor who stood in 
relations most intimate to three hundred students of a 
college. The disorders which occasionally invade such 
institutions, and the disgrace and rain incurred by so many 
promising young men, result almost exclusively from the 
use of intoxicating liquors. This fact had so imprinted 
itself on this instructor's mind, that he made a strenuous 
effort to induce the whole of this band to declare for that 
which was then considered the true principle — total 
abstinence from distilled spirits. Fermented stimulants 
were not included ; but it was pointedly intimated that 
intoxication on wine or beer would be a virtual violation of 
the engagement. The whole number, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, acquiesced ; and, for a few months, the 
effect was most marked in the increased order of the 
institution and the improved bearing of its inmates. Soon, 
however, there were aberrations. Young men would resort 
occasionally to hotels, and drink champagne ; or they would 
indulge in beer at eating-houses. The evil which, at one 
time, seemed dammed out, was about to force itself back ; 
and the question arose, what could be done P Then that 
professor came to the conclusion that, for these young men 
at least, there was no safely .but in abstinence from olZ 
intoxicating Hquors. He had often protested against 
including wine in the some category with spirits* But ibe 
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WiKE these yotmg men drank was as fatal to them, and to 
college disciplme, as nun ; and the simple altematiye was 
between continued excesses, or total abstinence. This 
professor did not long hesitate. He determined to exhort 
those for whose welfare he was so fearfnlly responsible, to 
the only safe conrse. But there was one hnge difficulty in 
his way. It was the bottle of Madeira which stood eveiy 
day upon his oum table. He felt that, from behind that 
bottle, his plea "^on behalf of abstinence from all vinous 
potations would sound somewhat strangely. He was not 
ready to encounter the appeal from theory to practice, which 
all are so prompt to ms^e — ^none more prompt than the 
young — ^when they deal with the teachers of impalatable 
doctrine. He determined, therefore, to prepare himself for 
his duiy, by removing every hindrance which his own 
example could place in the way of the impression he was 
bent upon producing. Did he act well and wisely ? Ye 
fathers and mothers, who know with what perils the young 
are encompassed when they go forth into the world, would 
jou have advised him to cling to his wine P 

If, in your judgment, that professor stands acquitted— 
nay, if you actually applaudhis course, — ^what, permit me 
to ask, is your duty P — ^yours. Fathers and Mothers ! yours, 
Sisters and Brothers ! yours. Employers and Teachers ! 
There is not one of you but has influence over others, and 
that influence is much greater than you are apt to imagine. 
Is it not a sacred trust which should never be abused P 
Emplotebs ! do you estimate sufficiently your responsibility 
in regard to servants, who are prompt to adopt your habits 
and manners, but seldom possess the self-controul which 
your education and position constrain you to exercise P 
Tour precepts pass for little — ^your practice, giving colour 
and countenance to self-indulgence , sinks deep into their 
hearts. Parents ! consider how closely your children 
observe all your ways, how eagerly and recklessly they 
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ixnitate themP Wiyss, Sisters, Daughters, — do yon 
always consider with what wizard power yon rule over 
man's sterner natnre P It is our pride and privilege to defer 
to your sex. At all periods of life, and in all relations, you 
speak with a voice which penetrates to our gentler 
sentiments. Most of all is this the case when you burst 
into early womanhood, encompassed by bright hopes and 
fond hearts — when the Creator adorns you with graces and 
charms that draw towards you the dullest souls. Ah ! how 
little do you appreciate then, the sway which, for weal or 
woe, you wield over those of our sex who are your 
companions and Mends ! Is that sway always wise and 
holy P Is it always on the side of temperance and self- 
command P Alas ! could the grave give up its secrets, what 
tales of horror would it not reveal of woman's perverted 
influence. One case of the kind has been mentioned 
to me. 

A young man, of no ordinary promise, unhappily, con- 
tracted habits of intemperance. His excesses spread anguish 
and shame through a large and respectable circle. The 
earnest remonstrance of friends, at length led him to 
desist ; and feeling that for him to drink was to die, he 
came to the solemn resolution that he would abstain for 
the rest of his days. Not long after, he was invited to 
dine, with other young persons, at the house of a friend. 
Friend did I say P pardon me : he could hardly be a 
friend who would deliberately place on the table before one 
lately so lost, now so marvellously redeemed, the treacherous 
instrument of his downfall. But so it was. The ^ wme was 
in their feasts.* He withstood the fascination, however, 
until a young lady, whom he desired to please, challenged 
him to drink. He refused. With bantei'^nd ridicule she 
soon cheated him out of his noble purpose, and her challenge 
was accepted. He no sooner drank than he felt that tHe 
demon was still alive, and that, from temporary sleep, he was 
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now waking with tenfold strength. " Now," said he to a 
friend who sat next to him, " now Phave tasted again, and I 
drink till I die." This awful pledge was kept. Not ten days 
had passed before the ill-fated youth fell under the horrors 
of delirium tremens, and was borne to a grave of shame and 
dark despair. Who would envy the emotions with which 
that young lady, if not wholly dead to duty and to pity, 
retraced her part in a scene of gaiety which smiled only to 
betray. 

The practical question for the Ghristian patriot and phil- 
anthropist is this : " Intemperance abounds ! Ought not 
my personal influence, whether by example or by precept, 
to be directed to its suppression ? Gan it be suppressed 
while our present drinking usages continue ? In a country 
where distilled liquors are so cheap and so abundant, and 
where the practice of adulterating every species of fermented 
liquor abounds — ^in such a country can any practical and 
important distinction be made between different kinds of 
intoidcating liquors ? K abstinence is to be practised at 
all, as a, prudential or a charitahle act, can it have much 
practical value unless it be ahsti/n&nce from all that ca/n irir 
tcmcate ? " 

When Paul appeared before the licentious Felix, he 
reasoned with him on Temperance,* It is the only appeal I 
desire to make. I might invoke your passions or your 
prejudices ; but they are unworthy instruments, which he 
will be slow to use who respects himself ; and they are 
instruments which generally recoil with violence on the 
man that employs them. There is enough in this 
cause to approve itself to the highest reason and to the 
most upright conscience. Let us not be weary, then, in 
calling them to our aid. K we are earnest, and yet patient ; 

* The careful reader of the New Testament will note that Temperance 
here implied ' total abstikekcb * from the immoral connexion with the 
Lady DruBilla^not regulated intercourse,— £d. 
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if we speak the troth in love, and yet speak it with all 
peraeverance and faithftdness, it must at length prevail. 
Bnt few years have passed sinoe some of ns who are now 
ardent in this good work^ were as ignorant or sceptical as 
those we are most amdons to convince. We then thought 
ourselves conscientions in our doubts, or even in our 
opposition. Let our charity be broad enough to concede to 
those who are not yet with us, the same generous 
construction of motives which we then claimed for ourselves. 
And let us resolve that, if this noble cause be not advanced, 
it shall be through no fault of ours ; that our zeal and our 
discretion shall go hand in hand ; and that fervent prayer 
to Gt)d shall join with stern and indomitable effort to secure 
for it a triumph alike peaceftd and permanent. 

It was a glorious consciousness which enabled St. Paul, 
when about to take leave of those amongst whom he had 
gone preaching the kingdom of Gt)d, to say, ''J take you to 
record this dwy, that I amn pv/re from the "blood of dU menJ** 
May this consciousness be ours, in respect, at least, to the 
drunkards ! May not one drop of the blood of their ruined 
souls be found at last spotting ow garments I Are we 
ministers of Christ ? Are we servants and followers of 
Him who taught that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive P Let us see to it, that no blood-guiltiness attaches 
to us here. We ccm take a course which will embolden us 
to challenge the closest inspection of our influence ; which 
will enable us to enter without fear, on this ground at leaat, 
the presence of our Judge. May no false scruples, then, no 
' fear of man which bringeth a snare,' no spirit of self- 
indulgence, no unreasoning prejudice, deter us from doing 
that over which we cannot fail to rejoice when we come to 
stand before the Son of Man t 
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